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FOREWORD 


This isn't a collection of critical essays. It isn’t a collection, it isn’t 
intcnded.t^ be critical, and it doesn't, or I hope it doesn’t, consist 
of separate essays. Recent criticism has been best when dealing 
with single books or authors and the reasons why they should be 
read with attention. Here I am dealing with whole categories of 
books — war novels, the *‘new” fiction, and the new criticism among 
others — and with the qualities that books in each group have in 
common. As a result I am sometimes unfair to the authors as in- 
dividuals; an author’s best qualities arc his own, not tiiosc he shares 
with a group. I like and admire criticism *‘in depth,” but there are 
occasions when one should stand back to survey the situation in 
breadth, from a perspective in space or time. Allhough I lack the 
perspective in space, since it is many years since I lived abroad, I 
have been watching the literary situation for a longer time than 
one likes to think about, so that I can compare what is happening 
in the 1950^ with my memoiies of what happened after another 
world war. 1 thought of the book as a social history of literature in 
our times, or, let us say, as the report and observations of a stay- 
at-home traveler. 

In a sense I have been writing it all my life, but it started to take 
shape in the autumn of 1952. At that time 1 vvas editing an issue of 
Perspectives USA for distribution in Europe. The issue — which ap- 
peared a year later, after more the customary delay — was 
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X Foreword 

supposed to be prefaced by an editorial, and this, I thought, might 
try to explain for European readers what was happening in Amer- 
ican literature. I found myself writing a great deal more than would 
go into any editorial, even a leader in the New York Times. 1 wrote 
about the “new” fiction, and that became an article for Harper s. 
I wrote about the effect of critical slogans on the younger novelists, 
and that became an article for the Saturday Review. In the midst 
of these excursions I found the editorial I was looking for, together 
with a title, “The Literary Situation,” but then I began working on 
a new subject, connected with the others; it was living and working 
conditions in the writing profession. 

As the book continued to grow — for by that time it was clearly 
a book — I saw that some earlier pieces also belonged in it, though 
never in exactly the shape in which they had appeared in magazines. 
Everything was changed and expanded as I went along. The survey 
of the writing profession, which I called “A Natural History of the 
American Writei,” was intended to be one chapter, but it grew 
into four and might have been a book in itself. 1 planned a chapter, 
and wTOtc two, on the publishing business, w'hich is now in a period 
of transition, though 1 couldn’t say to what. The changes in pub- 
lishing will have an effect on the types of fiction and poetry that are 
presented — or sometimes aren't presented — to the reading public. 
I wrote a final chapter describing some changes in the intimate life 
of Americans that are likely to produce a somewhat difTcrent litera- 
ture in the fulure; and I offered a few hesitant prophecies about the 
directions this future literature might follow. The chapter also dis- 
cussed the new generation of writers, who aren’t “beat” or broken 
and certainly aren’t silent, but who seem a little uncertain about 
where they are going. 

I hate to write and love to revise, and this book is the most ex- 
tensive work of revision I have undertaken. It starts with the first 
paragraph of the editorial in Perspectives USA (revised), and ends 
with the last paragraph of the editorial (also revised), but at first 
there were three thousand words between them and now there are 
a hundred thousand. A great many persons have cemtributed in- 
formation or ideas that went into the book, often without knowing 
that they were doing so. Among them 1 should like to mention, 
alphabetically, Conrad Aiken, Benjamin Appel, Nathan Aseh, Mar- 
shall A. Best, Van Wyck Brooks, Kenneth Burke, Pascal Covici, 
Muriel and Robert Cowley, Reuel Denney, William Faulkner, Hart- 
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ley Grattan, Harold K. Guinzburg, Ernest Hemingway, Randall 
Jarrell, John Kerouac, Robert N. Linscott, Arabel Porter, Dr, Wil- 
liam Ff. Resnik (of Stamford), David Riesman, Alvin A. Rolfs (of 
Purdue University), Diarmuid Russell, Philip H. Smith, James 
Thuiber, Thornton Wilder, and Louis Zara. I owe special thanks to 
the Newberry Library of Chicago and its librarian, Dr. Stanley Par- 
gellis, for giving me a fellowship that enabled me to write, or revise, 
part of the book in comfortable circumstances, in a city that won’t 
let one's mind be idle. I hope the book will be of some value to writ- 
ers, old, new, and beginning, and of inlciest to general readers with 
that American passion for taking things apart to see how they work. 

M.C 




THE jLITERARY SITUATION 




THE NEW AGE 


OF THE RHETORICIANS 


1 . 

One has to be skeptical of phrases like “the advance of the novel” 
and “the progress of poetry,” yet there have been tiRies when the 
novel did advance, for example in firmness of structure or in under- 
standing of persons and groups of persons. Alternating with periods 
of decline there have been times when poetry did make piogress, 
both technically and as a social institution, one that loosely unites a 
guild of poets with an attentive body of readers. In the United States 
today the institution has a flickering sort of life and poetry seems 
to he retreating, while ticlion seems to be standing still. Partly that 
is only an appearance, caused by a diversity of mov ‘ aents in oppo- 
site directions that threaten to cancel out. Partly there has been an 
actual halt or withdrawal while novelists and poets tried to con- 
solidate positions already reached by the more daring of their pred- 
ecessors; forces arc shifted about or drilled and strengthened, but 
without much change in the map of the battlefront. 

These are years of armistice in which, for all the appearance of 
inactivity, wc are entering a new literary period, and one that bears 
little resemblance to the immediate past. Sometimes we hear that the 
1920s have been revived or reborn; the truth is that they have be- 
come a sort of excavated ruin, a subject for historical sludies and 
critical arguments. Unlike the preseiu age, the 1920s were a time 
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4 The Literary Situation 

of experiment in all the creative arts, including poetry, fiction, and 
hot jazz. Criticism was tot tf|^t|'^widely^admircd or practiced, though 
some of it was influefljjj R lbe.qj^ ft was written by experimental 
poets like Eliot and defending their own venlures 

or trying to give w)jo followed them. There were 

further experiments in the^93t)s, bfk most of them were concerned 
with problems of^subjeet ?fnd purpose more than they were with 
forms or methods^tn those years literature had copic to be regarded 
as an instrument of social change, and the catchwqrds were “soci^iibi 
realism” in fiction, “social symbolism” in poetry, and “art in the 
service of the revolution.” 

Then, at the end of the decadi^^ there was an abrupt lossrof inter- ' 
est in social themes, but withotit fet’iich indication oLwhat would 
take their place. Ever) body felt that literature after the ^ar would 
be “dilTcicnt.” Nobody had deiy grounds for proplii^ying what the 
new wiiters would say, since mosiof the younger mpn — ajpd soon 
the younger wdmen too — were in uniform, oi* were occupied hy war- 
time activities that left them little time for literary Work. Some 
prophecies were made and soon confuted by events. There was, for 
example, no such outburst of lyiic poetry as there had been in Eng- 
land during World War I. There was not much ^l^al writing that 
reached a literary level. After the war there was'^re than tlic ex- 
pected number of novels about the armed sferviccs, and they were 
interesting for the mood they shared as well as for theif ^bject mat- 
ter, but they did not reveal many changes in the of vvming^i^on, 

Unexpectedly, most of the really new developnicntij||^ce 1940 
have been in the fiej^d of ciiticism. Even the new crcWi|* v^riting 
shows a high dcgice^of critical consciousness — so niu<;n of it that 
the novels and poems of the new^ age sometimes read like themes 
written to illustrate the best critical principles. Criticism has come 
to occupy such a (iwtial place in the l;i.ci<iry world that it is hard 
to find historical pariUjels for the situation Certainly tliere is none 
fn Aineiican history, and one thinks of Cluna muler the Ming d)- 
nasty or, better still, of the Roman Empire during and after the age 
of the Antonincs, which was also the great age of the rhetoricians. 
In those days politics had ceased to be a caiecr open to lafbnts; 
philosoph) was stagnant and imaginative writing was regarded as 
something that belonged to the past. The central study in the schools 
was rhetonc, and this, had ceased to be mercl) the art of persuasion; 

It had developed into a study of literary stiucture and texture that 
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resembled much of our contemporary criticism. Teachers of rhetoric 
occupied an even more cdrhman^g positij^ than American critics, 
most of whom are also teacnSflisSaV&^'t^ edition of the 

Britannica: 

The public teacher of rhetori^- was [lalle® “sophist,” which was now 
an academic title, similar to “professor” p?“doclor.” . . . 'Fhe Rhetor- 
ical school [at Athens] had two chairs, one for “^phistic,” the other 
for “political” rhetoric. By “sophistic” was meant the academic leach- 
ing of rhetoric as an art, in distinction to its “political” application to 
the law'- courts. The “sophistical” chair was superior lo the “political” 
in dignity as in emolument, and its occupant was invested with a juris- 
diction <jver the youth of Athens similar to that of a vicc-chanccllor in 
a modcpi^giniversity. 

Some^iJf the rhetoricians excelled in the critical analysis of texts. 
Longinus, fojf^idt^mple, was famous for his commentaries on Homer, 
and it0 interesting to note that the treatise On he Sublime, attrib- 
uted to him, once again being widely quoted. But the parallel 
can be caiifipd^too far, and I am inclined to doubt that the present 
agv ol’criticism results from any such prolonged cultural process as. 
that which prcidu^ed the reign of the rhetoricians; we are not late 
Romans yet, ^t^xteenih-ccntury Chinese scholars; there are tod 
many creativ^c^foJces« w'ork in our society. Rather the situation 
seems to be pne of tl^'tcmporary sequels of the Second World War. 

Every p^war generation, whether it is Romantic or Lost or Si- 
lent.J^el$ uiat if has been asked to share in too many public emo- 
tions. 4M | | K '^hc fighting stops it leaves the fate of the world to pro- 
fessionSjppoliticians — most of whom are oDiiscrvatives in such 
periods— ^d concerns itself with the questions it ^- "‘zards as persona] 
and inimediate, or eternal. Every big v/ar or rcvc'* don since 1800 
has becri^|Qllow'cd by a period of reaction in thp countries that did 
the fighting; in its political sense the word “rtaciion” is almost^a 
symm^ni for public apathy or discouragement. I'hc Russian revj&r 
lution of 1917 is an apparent exception only because the ncAv ruling 
group fought against I lie pt^pular mood-— and in so doing fell into 
a ni^rc confusing and oniinoin- type of reaction. 

In the literal) world every big war of our time has been followed 
by a movement away from socially oriented w riting towaird abstract 
or subjective litcratuic. toward pure poetry, dream fiction, or dogged 
scholarship. After Woild War I \vl: * hapf?ened to Amciican writers 
was largely a repetition in ditTcrcnt terms of what wais happening in 
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England and Germany (as witness the Bright Young People and the 
German Expressionists) and of what had happened in France after 
1848 and 1870, in Russia after 1905 — and even after 1917, when 
Russian poetry was dominated for a time by the Futurists and Rus- 
sian painting by the Abstractionists. I remember a delegation of 
young Russian writers who visited Paris in 1923 and made speeches 
in their own language — but I could recognize one word they used, 
the word abstrakt repeated over and over, as if they were all de- 
termined to be abstrakt at any cost. In a few years abstractionism 
and even mere formalism — that is, an 'hindue” interest in the tech- 
nical side of writing — would be punished as crimes against the 
Russian workers. The radical (or reactionary) politicians had 
triumphed over radicalism in the arts. 

In this country after World War II one might have expected a 
similar movement of artists away from politics; in fact the movement 
started before the war and shows no signs of halting. One also might 
have expected a period of literary experiment. There has been such 
a peiiod in painting, with American abstractionists warring against 
American subjectivists or surrealists, but the writers found them- 
selves in a dilTcrent situation from that which prevailed in the other 
arts. Literary experiment had been carried so far in the hundred 
}cars since Poe and Baudelaire that there seemed to be hardly any- 
thing CKpen mental lor writers to do that hadn't been done already 
— if they thought, for example, of writing a whole novel about the 
dreams of one night, that was what Joyce had done in Finnegans 
W'akc and they couldn't hope to do it better; or if they merely 
thought of copying a list v>f names from the telephone book and 
publishing the list as a poem and a gesture of dehance, well, Tristan 
Tzara had published such a list and there was no use imitating the 
Dadaists. At such a time as this it seemed more fruitful to review 
and reconsider the w'hulc modernist niovenient and to define its 
permanent achievements as a basis for future work; in other words 
it seemed more fruitful for novelists and poets to transform them- 
selves into critics. 

But besides this postwar mood, with the special turn it had taken 
in the literary world, there were other developments that help to 
explain the popularity of criticism. There was the practical circum- 
stance that rr.orc young writers than ever before were postgraduate 
students or teachers in the universities. Writing criticism was more 
helpful to an academic career and grew out of it moie naturally than 
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the writing of poetry or fiction. The question of personal leadership 
cannot be disregarded. vScvcral men of great personal authority had 
chosen to be critics, and their example was effective in persuading 
others to follow them; also they had developed new methods of 
interpretation that made the critical field more attractive to young 
men who wanted to be explorers and discoverers. Finally there was 
the simple matter of fashion, which has always played an important 
part on this continent where everything goes by extremes, heat, 
cold, sunshine, rainfall, even popular moods and systems of belief. 
Everything produced by society or nature is produced to excess, 
whether it is salmon that choke the rivers, carrier pigeons that 
blacken the sky, or stock salesmen, llappers, mid literary revolu- 
tionists. Nothing appears but it increases; nothing increases but it 
teems, pullulates — and suddenly is gone. One might picture an- 
other literary situation in which new critics had become as raie as 
proletarian novelists. New Humanists, tcchr^.crais, muckiakcrs, 
single taxers, transcendentalists, or bison on the prairies. 

But that is a mere speculation, not a prophecy, and critics are 
ih iasmoa today. One hears it maintained that this is an age of 
criticism in the special sense that the Elizabethan period was the 
age of the poetic drama and the Victorian period the age of tlie 
novel. That is not the opinion of the wider public, which still reads 
novels (preferably those reprinted m soft covers and sold on the 
newsstands) when it doesn’t read personal narratives or inspira- 
tional books. The mass-circulation magazines like Life and Reader s 
Digest and the Saturday Evening Post don't publisli cnlicisni, and 
newspapers confine it to the book -review section or the editorial 
page. The best of it appears in books with a Iim: ed sale and maga- 
zines with a small body of readers. But the critics n aay have power 
and status; there are more of them than ever before, including more 
writers of original talent, and they are listened to with greater at- 
tention, because they speak with more authority than most of the 
novelists or poets. 


2 . 

Only an unobservant reader could fail to be impressed by the 
growing quantity and generally higher quality of writing in the 
critical field. Reviews of current ’^ooks — to start Wal: a humble 
corner of the field — arc better written and better informed than 
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they were thirty years ago. Toolto^>^f4heiTi used to be dashed off 
by boys just out of college — I vvas of them — or by suburban 
housewives who had once shown promise and were trying to keep a 
foothold in literature. The principal virtue of the reviews was to 
reveal the writers' opiii^ns in all t^i^Jjffmocence. Nt»w the review- 
ers arc much older on aVera^gejm^y are paid'at somewhat higlier 
rates, and they seetfYto feel that the^will additionally rewatd^, 
for brilliant work: that they will be^dmji^ed by their friends 
will earn better “jjositions in the literary j^|tiblishitTg, or academic 
worlds. Accordingly they express thcnisc!^ with care andThc|jr 
reviews have acquired a professional quality, in a field thatjffled to 
be pre-empted by amateurs. ^ 

Ciiticisni proper, as distinguished from book reviewing, is 
finding opporl unities for development. One notes the growing nui^ 
ber of quarterly reviews devoted largely to critical writing, like Keni, 
yon, Sen ancr, Hudson, and at least h dozen others, gc- 

nerically described as “little magazines.” Thfl term is' an old one 
and leads to confusion, since nothing like, these quarterlies existed 
thuty years ago — not even Sewance Review, w^bich did exist but 
w^a$ directed chiefly to scholars. The littl^^agazines of the 1920^ 
really deserved the name. They were smaller in size, smaller in 
circulation, shorter-lived (if we except the IMtk Review and transi- 
tion); they were usually edited by very youftg^mcn, and ^icir tone 
was informal, even irresponsible. The literary quarterlies of the 
1950s arc mature, solid, academic. Some of thd' best are parilysj 
sub■^idized by colleges or universities (Sewanee, estern) 

and mo.4 of the others are edited on camppses, with help from 
members of the tcaJ^iing staff. liven lho.se published by non- 
academic groups (like Partisan Review, which resembles tine quar- 
terlies but appears six times a year) have a high proportion of junii^r 
professors among their contributors, and some of theinjpditors com- 
pile anthologies that are used in college courses as collateral reading. 

The little magazines of the 1920s had no such academic connec- 
tions. They were published as much for fun- today the youngsters 
would say “for kicks” — as for any other motive. Most of them were 
printed in Europe at a very low cost; I remember one issue of Seces- 
sion for which I paid the Viennese printer in full with a twenty-dollar 
hill r.ditors earned a little prcMiec in lieu of s.ilaiy, and contribu- 
tors, in most cases, earned nothing at all, not even thanks. Many 
of the new quarterlies have salaried stall's, and most of them make 
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at least token payments for what they print. A few have been given 
grants by foundations and^'|^y contributors at a respectable rate. 
Other expenses are high, and publishing a literary magazine in the 
1950s is a costly venture, one that requires plans, conferences, and 
long-continued efforts, wit%d he*, result tha^even the smaller quar- 
terlies arc becoming institutiof^iz^d. .One^pnight define an institu- 
tioiyas a joint underuyfcng tKat has acquired life of its own and 
4^cs not mirror the pei«§onalfty of anyanembcT 6f the stall. Early 
in the history of a qwaj|^rly< review the founder and editor-iii-chicf 
Will find himself explmHing that he admires a ccitain manuscript 
and a]^ees with almost everything it says, but still it can't be printed 

E usc it rims counter to the policy of the magazine He inean.s — 
is telling the truth — that the magazine has partly escaped from 
lirection and has acquired a life and character of its own; al- 
ready it haab|^n'c an institution. 

The little; i;nagai4ncs were seldom institution .h and indeed they 
tried to stahd.oulsid^thc social sy 3 tem as a' whole, where the quar- 
terlies arejqvolved in it,>. The professor who writes for the qiiar- 
tcilies IS more respected,’ in many academic circles, than his col- 
league who reads?^ ;jchAriy paper to the Modern Language As^so- 
ciation, and as a for his writing he has as good a claim\as 

the colleague to acadttltiic advancement. He feels a burden of Ye- 
sponsibi^yto his w^and children flc can safely attack novelists 
or poets on other ciHlics — and does attack them, time and again— 
feut ]L suspect him of hesitating a little before expo.sing the blunders 
of wjiom he meets every day at Uie Faculty Club, 

or questteoi^ the wisdoni of Dean Y — pf a sister university, 
who might day olfcr him a better jol:iilC*^ntribu tors to little 

magaz^es fell no such need to be reticent. 

BuEthc principal difference between the two types of publication 
is in their ^wjptcnts. The little magazines printeJ manifestoes, a fdjv 
tributes or|ippreciations, and many blasts against recognized writers, 
but they seldom printed a formal literary essay. Chiefly they con- 
sisted of stones, poems, and what might be classified as fragments 
of experimental writing, d’hcrc is little such writing hi the quarterlies. 
In each issue we arc likely to find one or two rather long and care- 
fully written stones, and a long poem or a group of shorter ones, 
but at least two-thirds of the magazine will be devoted to cuticism. 
Recently I examined the four 195? ssucs of the useful and generally 
distinguished Scwancc Rrvicw", together they contained 741 pages 
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of text. There were 90 pages of fiction, or four stories, and 53 pages 
of poetry, so that creative writing provided a little more than 19 
per cent of the gear’s harvest. Everything else was criticism, includ- 
ing 198 pages of commentaries and book reviews. There were five 
critical cssa\s in each issue, as against one story, and the essays 
occupied exactly 400 pages during the year, or more than half 
the text. 

Almost all the essays are of a type that hardly existed in the 
J920s. l^hcy arc usually about six thousand words in length, or 
the equivalent of a foriy-five-minute college lecture, and they give 
very close attention to a narrowly defined subject. Often the critic 
writes tiiteen or twenty pages about one lyric poem, or even one 
stanza of a poem, or about a single theme chosen from other themes 
in one of William Faulkner’s novels. This close attention is the 
mark of the newer critics; perhaps it is their trade secret. Primarily 
they are studious, intelligent, and imaginative — sometimes too 
imaginative — readers. They have discovered that every literaiy 
work is much more complicated and meaningful than it seems to 
those who read with less care, and they have set themselves the task 
of explaining or — as many of them prefer to say — “explicating” the 
work in all its complexity. 

“Explicate” IS an old and respectable English word, but during 
the first half of this century it had been almost complelel) abandoned 
for “explain,” which comes from a Latin verb that means to spread 
out or make smooth. Most of the older critics tried to make a simxith 
path for the reader. The newer critics explicate— or unfold, to give 
the word its etymological sense —and often they leave the creases 
showing, so that reading their work may be like deciphering a sheet 
of crumpled vellum. Most of (hem arc not afraid of being difilcult 
and some arc fond of using technical language; it is as if they re- 
garded criticism as one of the learned disciplines, almost like 
biometrics or paleontology. They seem to feci tliat “explicate” has 
the right technical sound, and there is another reason, kio, why some 
of them like to use it: the w\:»rd reveals their kinship with French 
academic critics (and students) and their cxplicarions dc texte. 
I’hcrc is nn doubt that the newer criticism in this country is partly 
derived from F’rench nineteenth -century sources 'I'here is also no 
doubt that iu certain directions it has outdistanced the sources and 
entered new territory. 

I sa)' “outdistanced” without making any judgment of quality. 
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Perhaps in failing to make it I reveal, and share, a weakness of 
present-day American critics as a class: that they hesitale to make 
broad judgments, that they sometimes discuss a poem or a novel 
for twenty pages and still leave us in doubt whether it is goc)d or 
bad or whether it justifies their prolonged attention. Outside of 
the piofessional book reviewers, who are a contentious race, there 
are only a few critics like Fdmund Wilson and Allen Tate who 
clearly put forward their opinions about an author and their reasons 
for holding them. The others explicate their chosen texis and some- 
times in making the explication — or exegesis — they forget what 
the author was consciously tiying to say, to what sort of audience, 
and whether it was woiih saying. Yet in certain directions — let us 
say in subtlety of interpretation, in finding diirerent levels of mean- 
ing, in revealing the mechanism of literary eflects — 1 think that some 
of them go beyond any other critics writing today. 

There is Kenneth Burke, for example, with liis '‘drainaiistic’' 
method, as he calls it, of studying literary works as symbolic actions. 
His critical cssajs — sometimes difiicult, always new and stimulating 
- 'u. incidental to a broader scries of speculations based on his 
definition of man as “specifically the symbol-using animal.” Ed- 
mund Wilson is a critic by popular request and almost in spite of 
himself — that is. in spite of his cxpcdilicms into poeliy, fiction, and 
drama, which have never been so widely admiicd as his criiicism. 
Nobody is better at interpreting the general drift and meaning ol a 
wairk, but Wilson is also interested in the authoi's personality as 
aflccted by the historical backgioimd, and in that respect he belongs 
partly to the liadilion of Taine, partly to that of Samte-Beiive 

Allen Tate and Yvor Winters arc distinguished bv their sense 
of literary values, w'hich is so stioiigly developed oiat it has become 
a moral and almost a religious feehng. As a imatcr of fact Tate 
is a Catholic concert, while Winters is a sometimes wrong-headed 
and always independent puritan. Riehaid Blackmur has a special 
feeling for patterns of language, one that casts a new light on any 
poem he studies. Clcanlh Brooks is skilled m di.scovcring hidden 
ironies and m iiniaveling the complicated series of meanings that 
a poet may attach to appaiently simp>lc words. Like Blackmur he 
is essentially a tJieior, in the late Greek application of the word 
to a subtle student of linguistics. 1. A. Richards, who teaches at 
Harvard, is one of several writers horn in England and educated at 
Cambridge who have played an ii.iportant part in American enti- 
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cism.' Two of his interests are the science conmiuhication and 
the psychology of the reader. R. S. Crane, Elder Olson, and others 
of the Chicago school arc trying to revive and modernize the prin- 
ciples of criticism first enounced by Aristotle. William Troy puts 
his emphasis on myths and rituals as embodied in great works of 
literature, and there ar^[||uy younger critics, includio^g Joseph 
Campbell, Richar^^Cha^JI^W Leslie FicdlcJi*^^^;vvho ai^ w'ofking in 
the same dircctioflPI 

I mention these names chiefly to show tlil^^ersity of critical 
writing, and I might have chosen others inst^aiL N^o)4bn Zabel, 
Francis F'ergusson, Newton Arvin, Lionel rrillinH||||/. K/ NWinsatt, 
Jr., Katherine Anne Porter, F. O. Matthicssen in D51), 

Robert Penn Warren, Austin Warren, Maik ir,^lfrcd 
Randall Jarrell, and John Crowe Ransom, an oAi^f critic wh^tiught 
some ol the others and provided an mpst of 

was Ransom who pubhshed a book* o^j^ays called The. Ne\^ 
Cnticisfii ( 1941 ), and his ^^le li|^ at one time or an- 

other to the work of all these critics:"eMp&;^FWiison and4he Chicago 
AiistotcUans. In fact the phrase i^'^^j^ra^ung about so loosely that 
Ransop himself has been dl^are, ‘T do no! know wlial 

is mehht nowadays by But Ransom once used an- 

other phrase that casts* m(!|ii^vfi§ht on a current tendency. Ke called 
for an “ontologicar’ criticism and seemed to imply that ciitics 
should not concern thcnis^lvcs with the sources' of a work or witli 
Its monil and social' elTccts, but .should confine their disctission to 
the woik as a separate entity with its own laws^of being. In that 
.‘vcnse man)' of the newer critics might be dcscrilx:d as ontological. 
They like to argue abiput esthetic qucsiiuns, they refrain from dis- 
cussing social movements, and they devote^an extremely close and 
fruitful attention to cacJi new work they discuss. 

Reading such critics,, many of whpfn arc university professors, 
one half expects to enter an atmospfe6r|^,of dry scholarship and mean- 
ingless disputation, SomehoW^^'||p^ picture of \\idcspicad critical 
activity suggests that vve arc living in an Alexandrian or latc-Rtnnan 
age of lowered creative vigor. 4 here are indeed clear traces of Alcx- 
andrianism in present-day critical writing, but mure among the 
younger disciples than among the older critics I mentioned. In 
1952 Ran^imi reviewed a volume of essays on poedy by Richard 

1. Others arc William Prnpson, who ofien lectures in the United Slates, 
and f‘ R. Leavis. 
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Blackmur, Lanquaq:^ as Gesture He gave the volume high and 
justified praise, but then made an unexpected reservation that 
Blackmur treated ideas as if they had no value in themselves or in 
relation to life and as if their only function in the poem was to fuinish 
a scheme of organization The founder of ontological criticism was 
reproving Blackmur for being too Q|[|||pgical Both Ransom and 
Blackmur itc inde^g^ndent thinkers^jp^ ha\^^|etaincd the liberty 
to change their tnin^ but their disciplc^hciv^fflif such liberty, being 
disciples, they catflKly accept the leading ideas of the master and 
applv thUn to subjects, oi carry them to extremes that the 
mastWis realjM^nough to avoid Sometimes they are embairassed 
when he contp^i^ts himself — as when T S Lliot, who had aiw i\s 
disparaged suddenly rediscovered the virtues of Parachst 

Lost iq an dssay was like a stick poked into an anthill There 
a conf usQiJ Some of the younger critics proteUed 

Khat £liot used to about Milton but v is now denying his 

own principles, whj^J^feer#r^jusl|(i their scale of values and 
tiled to convince thcms^v!||jjithat Milton was a great poet after all 

fill'' delcrcnce tip autMp^as Alexandrian or scholastic ^nd ii 
encourages other hiaririfi^tejlitt^jc^ that I plan to discuss; but 
first I should say that an atiuoiph^re of lowerc(| creative Wality 
is not characteristic of the newer ctttifcyf«fi The atmosphere that shh 
prevails IS one pf excitement, vigor, cS^mbativeness, as if we w^r^ 
reading linj rival r^portSr of pioneers whq had entered an unexplored 
rcgiop |rea,t promise The best of the present-day critics hwt 
discovered nevirinethods of research and new values in the book 
they cntici 7 C. llie best of their long essays — 4 might mention Ld 
mund Wilson on'Dickens and Newton Arviinon "'^oby-Ditk, amon ^ 
many other exaqiplcs-^are lasting works that ^ us a fresh re- 
spvvt for the powers ij the human miqd If a central function of 
iiicrature is to broaden or d^^cn our sense of hie, not a few of 
ciuics aie peiloriiung that S^gS^ion, even it they must appro idi 
hie throu di books th \i othcis hi^Wltten No law of natiue decrees 
that one litciary loim is nccc^anly beticr or more condru^.nve 
than anothci torm In sonn. w a\s our critics are now' performing the 
wntei’s function bct'vr than many ol the new novehsts and poets, 
whose work by comp uison s^ems timid, foiiual and correct — more 
cntical and less c'caiive 

And the critics have been lucky m one respe^ s American 
nmeteenth-centurv literature furniDiied them with a comparativeiv 
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new field for study. Every culture has to create its past as well as 
its futuie, and there was a time when the American past, in litera- 
ture, was nc^dected and almost forgotten. That was of course before 
Van Wyck Biooks started to publish liis five volumes on the writer 
m America. As late as 1920 literary journalists kept beseeching 
voung writers to provide something that they always described as 
‘The great American novel."’ The journahsts did not suspect that 
it might have been written already. The great American novel had 
indeed been written, published, and reviewed, and yet in a sense 
it did not exist. I don’t mean to speak in puzzles: the fact is that 
“great,” in the sense in which literary journahsts were using the 
word, is not merely a quality of the novel itself, but ^also describes 
the attitude toward it of the educated public. In there was 

stjll no American novel that was great in the sensje of being greatly 
admired. 

There is more to be said on the subject, possible to maintain 
that any great literary work, any classic, is a joint undertaking for 
which the author, of course, is chiclly responsible, but in which he 
requires a host of collaboratois. A whole culture helped to fashion 
llie work and a whole culture must learn to accept it before it ac- 
quires the charismatic quality implied by the word “great.” The 
Divine Comedy, Hcifnlet, Don Quixote, Phedre, Faust: all these 
arc more than the texts bequeathed by their authors, who, for 
all their exceptional talents, were men of their time, not mythical 
heroes or demigods. (Tustcred round the texts, interfused with the 
texts, are all the values discovered in them or added to them by 
generations of students, critics, interpreters, and ordinary read- 
ers 

As recently as thirty years ago the United ^States had no national 
classic of this order (and when 1 say “of this ^fdcr” I am, once more, 
implying no judgment of the works in their relative quality, hut 
onlv of their position in various cultures). That lack has at last 
been supplied by a vast collaborative undertaking, by hundreds 
of scholars and critics sometimes making their discoveries in com- 
mon, sometimes quaircling with one another or wnth the adherents 
of a different candidate for greatness, hut always working toward 
the same goal. Perhaps the principal creative work of the last three 
decades in tiiis country has not been any novel or p(X^m or drama 
of our time, not even Faulkner's Yoknapatawplia saga or Hcming- 
^vay’^ For Whom the Bell Tolls or Hart Crane's The Bruise', per- 
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haps it has been the critical rediscovery and reinterpretation of 
Melville’s Moby -Dick and its promotion, step by step, to the posi- 
tion of national epic. 


3 . 

To the extent that criticism has become a central form, it exer- 
cises a sort of fAa<inctism and attiacts talents that midit have ex- 

O 

pressed themselves in other fashions. Burke, for example, would 
certainly have been a dramatist if he had lived in another age (and 
he calls his critical theory 'dramatisin’' as if to reveal his bent). 
Wilson is a positive and somewhat Johnsonian character who, if 
he had been ■born in the eighteenth century, would have put his 
essays into heroic couplets, besides writing prose satires and moral 
talcs. Ransom, Tate, Winters, and Jarrell arc distinguished poets 
and so is Robert R6nH^lJl^fl'rren, who is also a no^ :list and a dramatist, 
while Katherine Anne Porter is a born story-teller. All these writers 
first practiced criticism as a subsidiary activity that yielded them 
a small mcorne, where poetry and fiction yielded less or nothing, 
and they understand the author’s point of view because they are 
authors. 

Many of the younger men are in the dilTerent position of having 
been entii’s and teachers from the beginning. In the quite natural 
attempt to put their whole personalities into their critical Vv'iiting, 
they sometimes allow it to be deformed by a sort of thwarted crea- 
liveness. Instead of approaching any imaginative work as an object 
to be studied fpr itself and revealed in its true nature, they are 
tempted to regard it as subject matter for an ’’nagmative work of 
their own, a critical tpne poem or fantasia. T\^' result is that the 
woik under discussionsHiay be transformed into something its au- 
thor never intended or dreamed it would be. In the critic’s interpre- 
tation, or “reading,'’ it is seldom a “mere’' poem or drama or novel, 
written to render a mood or present a situation or tell a story; in- 
stead it is a myth based on Jung's theory of the collective uncon- 
scious, or a Freudian revelation of the author’^ repressed homev- 
scxuality, or a complicated exercise in linguistics — or again it is 
Telemachus in search of his father, Od)sscus descending into the 
underworld, a ritual of rebirth, a casting out of devils, a social 
allegory, a study in classical all’ ^'ions, a thcologicv.1 commentary 
on the F'all of Man, or even — as one critic reinterpreted Billy Budd 
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after stewing together a mess of Freudian and Christian symbols— 
it is “castration and cannibalism, the ritual murder and eating of 
the Host/’ ^ 

Wc shouldn’t forget that some of these critical readings or 
exegeses arc justified by the text and succeed in giving it a new 
dimension. In particular the search for mythical pat0ins is a fruitful 
study and helps to reveal (J||Connection betw^n litJJrature and the 
popular mind at any given^nod — that is, if me critic also studies 
the popular mind. But the fact remains that far^3 many of the 
readings are more like spiritualistic seances or dSne^strations of 
parlor magic. When the critic utters an incantation, waving his 
sorcerers wand — presto! — everything is transformed into some- 
thing che; and now bright college students are Iparning to be 
sorcerer’s apprentices. wSaul Bellow gave his class at Princeton a story 
to read because he thought it was a gooj,^ parration, and 

the students kept asking him, “But what doCT'it merm?” — at-^^hey 
were convinced that any story admired by an instructor mu^Wiavc 
an allegorical meaning and must be something more and less than 
a story. 

Although this process of critical transformation results in mag- 
nifying literary works into scriptures and testanfifents, it also involves 

2. Richard Chase was the critic who envisioned tfrc worship and eating ot 
a casfratcvi god. That is only one of the cuiious concuiy^ put forward in his 
Hern, .in Mel\ die, which is called “A Ciitical Study,” t^tss really a long exer- 
cise in transnbstantiation. E\eiy novel by Melville is expl^inecf# ip Chase’s 
reading, as a magic ritual, or a scries of rituals. All charajt^rfl^bat 
especially those in Pierre — -ccase to be persons and instead bccorti|^5pWibols 
or correspondences.* Thus: “Like Ahab, Pierre is the vessel^bf the Pfi^ethcan 
flic. He is ‘stone,’ charged ‘with the fire of all divineness’; he is the -human 
clav, Transfigured into alJ|Sitan. . . . Isabel, or Bell, as she is also called, 
IS Darkness. . . . Lucy fi light in more than nt^c. . . . Isabel ... is the 
‘clog from Chaos’ who drags the world back into the womb of Old Niglit “ 

I liming a few pages, we find that Chase has finished with his fiie-day-nighl 
correspondences and is now 'explaining ^ien^ in terms of the Apocalypse of 
St. John. “Pierre is Christ,” he says. . Qjlen is Antichrist. Pierre’s mother 
IS History or Society, the old established, conventional, unredeemed Jewish 
church. The Reverend Mr. Falsgiasc is the laodiecan church. Lucy is the 
New Jerusalem. Isabel is Babylon ” And so for page after page until we 
reach the statement that “Perhaps at less conscious levels”— were all tluxse 
other transformations consciously present in Melville’s mind"^ — “there are 
other relationships. . . . Lucy may be the silver coid, Isabel the goltlcn 
howl, Mrs. Glendinning the pitcher, the cycles of history the wheel, Pierre 
the body which contains these symbolic organs” — namely, cords, bowls, 
pitchers, and wheels. Not being a person — in Chase's readitig — but merely 
a system of correspondences, Pierre can get along with purely symbolic 
organs, in the absence of heart and stomach, liver and lungs. 
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a subtle disparagement of their authors. Somehow the man writing 
fades out of the picture and all that remains is the sacred text with 
its oneiric or anagogic meaning — and, of course, the perceptive 
Clitic who first discovered the meaning. “See!” the critic seems to 
be saying, ‘'lliis poor fellow didn’t know what he was doing wlien 
he produced llg^ sacred text. He was merely the instrument of lus 
subliminal drive's or of his social prdj|dices, or of the collective 
inslincT for creafmg dlyths. He spoke Swiddles and vaticinated like 
the Delphic pTri'j^css, drunk on charcoal fumes, but the cntic in 
terprcls his i^dJlcs, as did the high priest of Apollo’s shrine.” In 
modern terms the author is like the patient on a couch, rctcliin : 
his dreams, while the critic plays the part of wise psychiatrist. And 
will there be a cure? Uniortunately the author is dead, or is too 
confiVmcd in authorship to be helped by therapeutic measures, but 
there is always the reader who can profit from bis example and per- 
hapi^^n be indi^A^iiinto the state of critic -3 awareness that is 
“be)^d’' fiction and drama and poetry. 

vSp’ tlie critic might defend his procedure, but others might a^k 
wdicihci these cripijal reinterpretations really help the reader — that 
is, the sort' of highly educated reader who subscribes to the quar- 
terlies and tries to §yllow what the critics arc saying. Sometimes, oi 
course, the critical reading makes one conscious of depths and 
subtleties where a^^rst one had s^cn only the smooth surface of 
the work. oth^times I suspect that the reading has a different 
sorV.ofcj^fcct: frightens other readers away from a masterpiece 

by it se 05 rn impossibly difficult and by suggesting that before 

it car/^'""‘tead^^ in the critical sense one must consult a shelf oi 
books and (lien puzzle over the ironies and a|^ vis hidden in every 
phrase of the work. [ also suspect that matiy re.- iers arc tempted 
to substitute the critic’s fable for what the author really said. In 
that case, Jacob has stolen Esau’s birthright, and the too creative 
critic has not only taken the^'^Ulhor’s place but has driven him into 
the wilderness. 

It is easy to overemphasize these and other taults ot the younger 
critics, while forgetting the really new and valuable work that some 
of them have performed. They arc powerful, if not as individuals, 
then as a group or tendency, and thercio»e they have pow^erful 
enemies. The enemies bring charges against them, some true, some 
exaggerated. 1 think the frec|ucnt harge thru they aic a reactionary 
influence in politics is more exaggerated than some of the otliers. 
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It is tnie that some of the vounocst critics talk about liberals as 

✓ o 

contcinptuouslv as the Communists used to do, while they celebrate 
tradition, orthodoxy, and authority almost as if they were ruined 
noblemen plotting to crown a king in Washington — or would it be 
Rome? — and institute an Established Chinch. But their language 
is more extreme than their program, which appears to be non- 
political, and their rebellion is confined to the two fields of literary 
standards and private morals, where a countci revolution might be 
justified. 

But the political case against them might be examined from a 
broadei point view. Earlier I suggested that a political reaction 
is a period of apathy or discouragement about public matters; it 
IS also a period when the important decisions arc made by a com- 
paratively small number of politicians and military leaders, partly 
bccaio'c the popular will is undecided or ill informed or haltingly 
expressed. If we arc novv living in such a period, that is the result 
of wars and threatened wars, not of books or essays in the quarterly 
magazines. 1 he work of the \oimgcr critics, so far as it reveals con- 
servative sentiments, mieht be treated as a symptom of the times 
rather than as one of the forces that are slurping them; certainly the 
critics are not lo blame for Hitler. Stalin, or the atom bomb. There 
is one respect, however, in which their work might be charged witli 
having a reactionary inlUicnee. Most of it is so divorced from 
politics and even from the notion that the books they discuss might 
have been aireclcd by diflcient political situations; most of it is 
so confined to discussing literature as if it were completely separate 
from public life, and indeed from any life, that their work might 
well strengthen the mood of political apathy that already exists 
amono theii readers. 

Sometimes they write as if authors, readers, and critics ail existed 
on the island of Lapula, which floated in the sk) and was piotected 
from the field of terrestrial gravity. Captain Lemuel Ciulliver, alter 
his visit to the island, reported that the Lapulan nibbles had no share 
in the ordinary concerns of ordinary people. They were immersed 
in high problems of ontology, epistemology, and esthetics to such 
a point that they could haidly carry on conversations with their 
friends; after a few words they w'ould fall back into a silent daze 
of abstraction. They all had attendants, called “flappers,'’ whose 
duty it was to bring them back to ihcii senses by Happing them on 
the checks with a bladder contamme a few^ diied peas, 'fhe critics 
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need flappers too, not to make them talk, but to make them see and 
hear and feel the world outside of books, the world from which ail 
books come and into which good books will return, while the others 
arc forgotten. 

4. 

A striking example, or result, I hardly know wliich, of this divorce 
from life and retreat into libraries is the craze for waating essays and 
books about"!’. S. Eliot. No other living poet has been discuS'T^d at 
such inordihale length. .At the turn ol the century Browning had 
even more critics and commentators, but that was alter his death 
in 18<S9 at the age ot seventy-seven. Eliot is still in his early s'xtics 
and is rapidly catching up with his absent rival Already there have 
been a dozen full-length books about his work, and more than four 
hundred critical essays, and the number increases with each new 
issue of the literary quarterlies. 

So much has been written about his poems thar apparently there 
is nothing left to say, except a few ol the simplest things So much 
tias been written that the poet’s rather slender prodaclion — which 
has been collected in one not very large or clo^el\ printed volume 
— seems to be buried deep under an aecumiilalcd mass of com- 
mentaries, glosses, readings, cxc ’c^cs, and explications. More in- 
teresting than any new essay on Ehot that followed the established 
lines would be a psychological and sociological study of Idiot’s 
critics; at some universities thev include almost every member of 
the Eaiitiish department who hasn't written or planned a book on 
Herman Melville. 

Instead of writing such a study 1 might indE.ie some of the lines 
lliat a tulure student sliould follow. He should ’ .gm, 1 think, with 
the obvious notation that Eliot’s poems are excessively dense or 
difiicult and that every line is packed with meanings and allusions. 
He should next observe that the dilhculty in itself has been a chal- 
lenge to some ol our ablest critics, who have discovered that de- 
ciphering the meanings and tracking down the allusions are pur- 
suits more exciting than the attempt to solve a mysterious crime. 
Some of the Inngei essays on Eliot arc masterpieces of detection 
that rank with “The (iold Bug'’ and "The Piuloincd Lcltci Thcic 
arc, however, comparatively lew studies that reach ^his high level 
of ratiocinative thinking, and i future student might note that 
most of the Eliot material published since World War J1 has been 
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on the conventional or Ph. D. level of ploddiri^|cholarship. The 
next step would be for him to inquire why Eliot has been making 
such a strong appeal to academic critics, including many of the less 
(Original or venturesome type. 

1 think tlie answer lies in the poet’s extreme bookishness. I'hat is 
not Eliot’s central quality, of course; for thirty years he has been 
a practical man of affairs, and his plays and his essays on public 
questions, more than his poems, contain a great '■jfcl of woildlv 
wisdom; he is urbane \vherc his critics are pedanticjRput he is also 
the modern poet wlio has made the widest and most elaborate use 
(^f his leading. All his poems are full of phrases from older authors, 
and he has written — we might better say, put togetlicr — whole 
[Mssage ; that are mosaics of quotati<3ns. A famous exatfrj:^ is the 
List eight lines of 77a' lEu.v/c Land, which contain cigh|^uolations 
in five languag^cs, including Provencal and Sanskrit, besfetde^ a line 
and a haW that Idiot himsell wrote in E.nglish. The passage has 
alwavs interested scholars, who arc still arguing at length about 
the exact shade of hope or despair that Eliot intended to convey 
by each of th.c ouoted phrases Oilier scholaii^'’dVQid the passage as 
a hackneyed subject and iiiMcad try to discover new literary alln- 
‘ ions in f our Quartets, where they also abound, but where most of 
them are taken from rather obscure devotional works. 

This search in ElioLs books for references to other books has 
proved to be a fascinating pastime for doctors of philosophy. It is 
ch.illcngingly diilicult, it allows them to exercise ihef/special skills, 
and it involves mo untidy connccti(>ns with life, nor does it force 
them to express unpopular opinions The fact is that it never tempts 
them To step outside the libraiy. Everything Gomes from books; 
cvervlhing is noted down, compared, systematized; and the result 
of llicir labor goes hack into other books. 

O books, books, books. They all go into the books. 

The vacant interlinear spaces, the Vticant into the vacant, 

one might say, paraphrasing Elite's lines about men going into the 
dark. 

[ am not thinking about the best of the Edict critics, writers like 
F. O. Matlhicssen. Cleanth firooks, Richard Blackiniir, James John- 
son Sweeney, and Helen L. Gardner, to mention a few of those who 
follow their own lines of research and try to picscnt independent 
judgments. I am thinking here of the “ptirc” scholars who are in- 
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terested chiefly ®P search through books for hidden meanings and 
allusions When they find Eliot’s souices in Dante or the U panishads 
or llic Hound of the Baskervilles — for he once borrowed a phrase 
liom Conan Doyle — the scholars’ search is ended They publish 
their findings in the literary reviews and hope tor better faculty 
posts next autumn 

But Miot Innjself is a critie — one more likely to deal with general 
([ucstions, lea|i|bncerncd with the meaning of separate phrases than 
any of those explicate his work — and his own practice suggests 
that most of the Phot studi its Ilivc peilornied only part ot their 
critical function After ans\vcrin<^ the question, What docs this poem 
mean^ they should go on to ask and answer other questions— for 
examploi^" Which of his poems aic besC How do (hey compare with 
the bcs^>^rk ol other poets living and dcad^ Much ol the recent 
I hot ciiti^^ni simp!) avoids judgments Much 1 1 makes the wrong 
judgments, as a rc-sult of the ciitic's picov^ciip i with sources and 
allusions After pu//hng tor a week or a monMi oxer a short p issage 
,ind tinally deciphering it like a rebus, h' c m h ik 11> tail to decide 
^1. it it IS a great otherwise his lime wtMiId be w istcd 

A good example ot this ciiiic il o\civ.sbni u on is k hot’s last book 
ol p ■)etry, hour Quentets (t is his longc t iiuwt cl iboT'atc woik, with 
an intiica^e thematic pattern, and ccit iinh it is the hardest t€> grasp 
in all its implications C ntics h ivc ’ ccn ioiced to spend cxen moie 
lime on It than on Iht H usit 1 end, and most of them have con- 
cluded that a coircspondmgl) gi cater poem One critic sa)s 
that It contains ‘‘some of tiie most moving pocMy that English htera- 
tiirc has known ” Another, a disciple Jun^^ finds that it embodies 
the s\mbols of niia|iy religions hiding .i Buddhism, and 

therefore seems inciincd to place it somewhere P ween Dante and 
the angels \ ounger poets speak well of it too, but I note that tew 
if any of them have paid il the sincere flatter y of letting their o\\n 
poems be mlliici’ccd by it as thousaris of pcxnis were influenced 
by Prutrock and Sweeney and 1 he 11 ostc I and Some of them say 
th.it the vcise seems bleak and tried, as if Eliot had been so c\- 
h.iusted by the inlolciable wrestle with woids , nd meanings and 
rccurimg themes that he hadn’t the vigor left to write phrases that 
echo in other poets’ minds Four ’s a gicat book — there 

isn’t much doubt of that, considering the care and s^ill and bitter 
experience that have gone into it- but w hy didn’t some of the critics 
ask whether it wasn’t a great de\olioiial or liturgical work rather 
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than anything that the future is likely to recognize as a great poem? 

This failure to ask the right questions and this inability to pass 
judgments — unless the judgments are supported by a consensus 
of critical opinion, in which case they might be thunderingly wrong 
— are not confined to the cxplicators of Eliot. Critical attention is 
in itself a form of judgment, and the newer critics — with a tew nota- 
ble exceptions — are timid in their choice of subjects to discuss. 
Most often they write about the wT>rks of aiithiMs who are generally 
admned by other new critics; they e.xplicatc and admire, but they 
don’t try to discover new objects of admiration. It is as if their 
critical apparatus had become so complicated and dillicult to operate 
that, like some of the big Hollywood cameias, it was too expensive 
to be used for experimental subjects; they all must have been tested 
in advance for audience reaction. 

There is, moreover, a surprisingly small number of these tested 
subjects. Most of the nrwer critics— when they don't write about 
other critics, incestuously-— have been devoting themselves to au- 
thors in one of three gioups: they deal wath American classics, with 
American poets and novelists ol the 1920s, or else with European 
authors m the subjective or symbolist tradition. Names like those 
of Melville, Hawthorne. Hcnr\ James, Henry Adams, and Stephen 
eVane in the first group; like those of Pound, Faulkner, lat/gerald, 
Hart Crane, and Hemingway m the second; like those ol Yeats. 
Eliot. Jo}cc, Hopkins, Rimbaud, Rilke, Pioust, Gidc, Katka, and 
(jarcia Lorca, appear time and again in the titlcs of critical cssa)S, 
almost to the exclusion of other names. All these authors are dis- 
tinguished, and most of them have the added charm of bemg difii- 
cult. F'or years they have provided rich fields ior critical inveslig.i- 
tion, but there arc signs that the fields are beginning to i)e exhausted 
— “corned out,’' as they say in Kentucky of nver-bottom land whcic 
one crop of field corn has followed another. Ihc hlticth book on 
Herman Melville will either repeat and expand the first lortV'nine 
or else, in the eflort to be original and express the critic’s creative 
impulse, it will become fictitious and grotesque. What the critics 
need toda} is what the late Roman rhetoricians needed and lacked 
— that is, new novels, new poems, new dramas of sufiicient inten- 
sity and distinction to justify the sort of close and prolonged analysis 
for which t!rey are trained. Criticism has not become autonomous, 
for all the efforts to make it so, and its future still depends on that 
of the other literary arts. 



II 

WAR NOVELS: AFTER TWO WARS 


There is one category of recent fiction that seems to be little alTectecl 
by ^Lmdards of the newer critics: it consists of novels about 
World War II. Almost all of these arc based on the wartime ex- 
perience of their authors I he experience calls urgently to be retold 
and, much more than civilian life it takes the shape of stories with 
a beginning, a middle, and an end 'I'he licro enlists, has adventures, 
and at last comes home; or he goe^ mto action, sulTers, and is killed; 
or again there may be a collective hero, a platoon or a ship’s com- 
pany that IS broiiglit togethei, becomes a living unity, and then 
is dissolved at the end of a campaign. 

In oilier woids, the form of the novel is Inigdy determined by 
the subject — which is always Americans at war^ < 0 matter where 
they figlil — and the same formal siaicture mav be used in stories 
about difi’erent tvpcs of combat service on d'lTcrcnt sides of the 
globe. The autliois as a group haven’t shown much interest in dis- 
covering new forms I hat explains why American critics, wath ihcir 
specialized Intcicst in structure and texture, have paid little atten- 
tion to the novels of World War II. I can icmcn^ber only three — 
T/ie Gallery, The Nuked and die Peach and Frcim Here, to Eternity 
— that have been discussed at any length in the critical reviews. 
On the Ollier hand, war novels as a class have been reaching an 
extreiwly wide public that doesn't ’’sten to w'hat the Ciitics say. 

It is time now for a long second look at the novels as a group. 
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It is time to ask what they reveal about the behavior, tlic anxieties, 
and the aspirations of Americans in the Second World War. It is 
also time for one more attempt to answer the old (jucslion, how 
the novels compare with those written alter by American 

veterans of another war. 


1 . 

I have read some fifty of the novels, most of them as printed 
books, but oth IS as manuscripts in search of a publisher 'Taken 
together, thc\ cover a wide range of human experience and more 
than half of the terraqueous glol)c. They include sloiies laid in 
peacetime barracks, in training camps, at bomber fields j^^n eland, 
on Navy vessels patrolling all the oceans, and m conibaSP®ts fight- 
ing in Alrica, Europe, Asia, and Oceania — not to mention other 
stories dealing with prison camps, the hlKU'aied countries", and occu- 
pation forces 111 Germany and Japan Ihey also include first-hand 
accounts of every major battle trom Pearl H^bor to Ivvo Jima, 
with repoits of the othci battle that every vetcTOjWiad to light for 
himsch when he returned to civilian lilc. And the novels as a LTOUp 
are comprehensive in other fashions as well. Here arc characteis--- 
and authors too — from every economic level and almost every 
racial strain in American society. Here are stories of their adven- 
tures in the three armed services and in special br^ches of each: 
infantry, artillery, engineers, paratroops, bombp^ aii<J pursuit 
squadrons and tlj^^ground crews, ambulance setwftijs, salvage out- 
fits, Army Trangjp W j ^ ervicc, Navy destroyers ships, War 

Cnmcs ConimisSll|p Military Ciovernmcnt, And ihe psychiatric 
hospitals where sonw^^.^hc heroes were patients. 

Had I looked farthef^^ould have found other novels, published 
or in manuscript, about nWsc 3 , surgeons, Wacs, Waves, ski-troopers, 
tank crews, battle wagons, ;«ubmarines, and the General Staff— in 
fact, about every arm and rar^.of all the services in every theater of 
operations. For having faile^<j^^jid these other novels, I offer no 
apologies. Some of them, I ar^urc, dre exciting or thougluful stories, 
and most of them would brd||^n our picture of America’s fighting 
men, but I doubt tlu.t any them would cliarurc the eencra) pic- 
ture. And there is a gcncraf picture that, emerging from all these 
books, becomes their most impressive feature. 

At this point 1 am thinking particularly of first novels about the 
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war, to the exclusion of books that were written by somewhat older 
authors like Herman Wouk {The Caine Mutiny) and Irwin Shaw 
{The Voiini^ [jons) and James Gould Cozzens {Guard of Honor, 
which IS a soli ier work than any of the novels by younger men). 
For these established writers the war was a subject that they chose 
like any other, but the first novelists were chosen by the subject and 
wrote about the war because it was their central experience. I’his 
immersion in the subject gives them a strong family reseml.dancc. 
DifTcrent as they are m their social backgrounds and wartime ad- 
ventures, they end by presenting the same American charactirs, 
the same conflicts of purpose, and the same message or group of 
messages Some of the novels are so much alike that dialogues and 
episodei^^ld be tran^pc'ised from one to another without a change 
except fWRVimes. There arc a lew individualists ar7"ong the new 
authems: notably tlierc is James Jones, who is the onl\ one to write 
about the Army as an institution and a j^ermanent way of life; there 
IS Norn^'Ui ^Tailcr, who has a political sense that is rare amonp 
waiters of his gcner,^tion; and there is Ji^hn Horne Turns, with the 
strained but pcIftSSsive l3ricism he .icliicweci m The (Jiiller\ and 
never achieved again; but these and a few otl^ars are exceptions. 
Most of the young novelists might as well have been commissioned 
and trained m advance to wiite eacli his separate volume in a great 
collaborative history of World War II as seen b) the hglUmg men. 
That IS the defect of the separcue novels, but it is also a virtue 
of the uncjert;il^||g as a whole I'ogcilicr the novels form a produc- 
tion of lasting one that may well be ricdicr jjad more complete 

than die accounrapljl^ossess of any nation’s p^jylfl^ny other recent 
war. 

To some extent the nature of this joint is determined by 

the nature of its authors as observers and s^K-tcllers War novelists 
aie not sociologists or historians, and neither arc they average 
soldieis. The special training and talejEit of novelists lead diem to 
express rather special moods. usually critical in temper 

and often they arc sclf-cntical to tftp^int ol being burdened witli 
feelings of guilt. They arc sensitive— ISlbout themselves in the be- 
ginning; but if they have imaginatiorfi^nd they need it) they learn 
to be sensitive for others, including tnc conquered peoples among 
whom American soldiers were forced to five. In militarv service 
many future writers were men of whom their comiades said that 
they were “alw'ays goofing olT by themselves." Tliey suffered more 
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than others from the enforced promiscuity of Army and shipboard 
life. Most of them were rebels against discipline when they thought 
it was illogical — which they usually did — and rebels against the 
system that divides officers from enlisted men. Rather more than 
half of the novelists served in the ranks, d'he others were commis- 
sioned, but, being young, they seldom rose above the grade of Army 
captain or Navy lieutenant and they formed a lasting resentment 
toward senior officers. Politically most of them were indilTcrcnt or 
vaguely liberal without belonging to any party. 

All these c haracteiistics lend a special color to their joint report, 
which, before being accepted as historical fact, would have to be 
compared with reports by others having dilferent temperaments 
and dilTercnt types of specialized training. Yet the war novelists were 
trying hard to be accurate observers and to tell the true story of 
what they saw. When we find them in substantia! agreement on a 
number of topics, w'e should listen aitcnlivcly to what they say. 

2. 

A first point on which almost all the novelists agree is that Ameri- 
cans in the mass remained a most uinvarlike people, even when they 
were dulled, armed, and set to lighting all over the globe. From 
Here to Ftertuty is the only no\el that presents a group of profes- 
sional soldiers, thirty -year men, with svmpathy and understanding. 
The other books arc ^written from the standpoint of uniformed 
civilians, men for whom the war, although it lasted four years, w'as 
merely an interruption in tlieir civilian lives. In the armed services 
they adopted an interim code ol morality. Uncertain of llie future, 
the soldicis depicted in the novels had ceased to judge any action 
by its distant ctTccts. Most of ihcir efforts were directed toward 
momentary gralilications — getling cash, getting drunk, getting laid 
— or simply toward keeping alive and out of trouble. 

With a few exceptions they didifl know or couldn’t say why they 
w^ere fighting. “’American soldiers rarely go in for ideidogical dis- 
cussion and that kind of thing,” says the licro of The (Gesture, by 
John Cobb, a novel about bomber crews in Imgland. Nevertheless 
the question was discussed in orientation lectures and sometimes 
by the men themselves, though it made them fee) iincomfot tably 
solemn. Almost all of them agiecd that Hitler and the Japanese had 
to be stopped, but they couldn’t understand why somebody else 
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than they, individually, shouldn’t have done the stopping. The 
exceptions among thcjn were cither radicals and bleeding hearts 
or else Polish and JcAvish refugees, and both types are presented 
in the novels with a sort of distant incomprehension. In The Gesture 
a lieutenant colonel who understands and hates fascism nearly ruins 
the bombing squadron because he doesn’t understand his fellow 
Americans In /Vw/i/ of Honor, by M L. Kadish — a thoughtful novel 
about the lighting in Italy- '•there is a Jewish siddier who had once 
served in the German aimy and now w'ants to destroy it. His heht- 
ing zeal makes him so unpopular with Ins American comrades that 
he cmls by going insane. 

Tins indillercncc about larger issues had some cflect on morale, 
to judge by the novels, but less than might have been expected. 
Morale was good in some ouitits, bad in others. J he r»ove]s report 
that it was excellent in the Marines and the paratioops (see Battle 
CVv, by Leon M. Uiis, and Those Devils in Bunts, b\ Ross 

S Carter), ^^.Oicrally good in the Nav\, except on small vessels 
couiinandcd by incompetent oHiceis (see M)\ Ri^herts, by Thomas 
Hcggcn), and mixed in the Army, where it was worst in battLilions 
kept too long at the front (sec Dny \vith()iit i.nd, by Van Van Praag) 
and in segregated detachments of Negroes Among a\iators it was 
good in the air, bad on the ground (see 'The Gcsnirc). Most men 
in all services accepted the w:ir as they might have accepted an earth- 
quake and tried to do their best in the eiicumstanccs. 

To judge by their reported conversations, Americans in World 
War II were tougher and more sophisticated than then fathers in 
191S, They w'crc less ashamed of their vices, less rcligic>us (except 
for devout Catholics), and less atlccted bv political propaganda. 
Often they pi oved refractory to discipline, and several novelists 
tell us lliat in the South Pacific they killed most of their prisoners. 
.Although they were good fighting troops and highly skilled, if reck- 
less and wasteful, in Iiandlmg iheir superb mechanical equipment, 
they proved irresponsible and corrupt as gairison forces in con- 
quered territory. 

It IS this last chaaacUTistic of Americans as soldiers that left the 
deepest impression on many of the novelists. Alfred Hayes and 
John Horne Burns writing about Italy, 1 '^iiel Shapiro about Ger- 
many, Robert Shaplcn about ports on the China Sea, and Rlliott 
Chnze about Japan all make it clear that the early occupation forces 
were leaving bitter memories behind tlicm. In 'The Stainless Steel 
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Kimono, a novel about seven tough paratroopers, Chaze tries to 
explain why the soldiers acted as they did. “The reaction of most 
occupation troops in Japan,” he says, “is that of a person suddenly 
handed a brimming bedpan and told to guard its contents carefully. 
It comes as a shock to the average American to find himself custo- 
dian of such a smelly and strange country.” In A Corner oj (he 
World, Robert Shaplcn finds almost nothing but corruption in post- 
war Shanghai, Saigon, Manila, and Macao. The one truly honest 
man in his book, a German Jew, is murdered by the Macao police 
for his honL^ty. Alfred Hayes, in All Thy Conquests, quotes the 
Italians on their conquerors. “We have been liberated,” they say. 
“Wc have been liberated from cigarettes, shoes, meat, gasoline, and 
our women.” Lionel Shapiro's book. The Scaled Vet diet, is a pic- 
ture of demoralization in the American zone of Germany. Although 
the style is close to that of slick-papei magazines, some of the de- 
scriptions are hard to forget: 

A Red Cross club for enlisted men occupied the most important build- 
ing still standing in the street, the former Palast Kino. Just beyond the 
lights that brightened the entrance to the club, each dark doorway of 
the boarded, tirc-guUcd shops was populated bv one or two girls. lhc\ 
were mostly children of thiiteen or fourteen, and the rouge that was 
lumpil) applied to their cheeks made them look like Hallow^ecn prank- 
sters rather than apprentices on the dreary night watch qf the camp 
follower. ... A little man with sunken cheeks appeared at Lashley's 
elbow and walked with them bi icily, whispering, “What got to sell.’ 
Zi^areiietil Arncnkanischc dollars'^" He tell away in the darkness and a 
boy, perhaps ten, took his place. “Want girl? Pretty girl. Young. No 
sick.” He too slunk away. As they crossed in fiont of the Red Cross Club, 
tw'o MP’s saluted brisk ly. 

The briskly saluted conquerors were themselves aflectcd by the 
demorah/ation around them and helped lo make it worse b) 
profiteering at the expense of the cimquercd. “1 don’t know whv,” 
says Burns in The Clallery, “but most Americans had a blanket 
hatred of all Italians. They figured it this way. these (jinsoes have 
made war on us, so it doesn't mar ter what we do to them, boost 
their prices, shatter their economy, and shack up with their wx^mcn. 
, . . J saw tiiat we could mouth democratic catchwords and yet 
give the Neapolitans a huge black market. I saw lliat wc could prate 
of the evils ot fascism, yet be just as ruthless as Fascists with people 
who'd already been pushed around.” 
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As a rule the soldiers made little distinction among the occupied, 
the liberated, and the Allied countries, since the people in all of 
them were foreigners — that is, frogs, limeys, heinies, ginsoes, yellow 
bastards, wogs. Hips, or gooks. Yet the Americans themselves be- 
longed to many racial strains, and this created a problem of dis- 
criniination that is a major or minor theme in many novels. A fav- 
orite device is to present a squad or platoon composed of dilTercnt 
racial elements. There will be a Jew and an Italian (one of them 
from Brooklyn), a Te.xan, a farm l'>oy (always from Iowa), a hill- 
billy, a Mexican, and an Anejo-Saxoii from an Ivy League college 
— these arc the rccjiiired characters — and sometimes there will 
also be a Boston Irishman, an Indian from Arizona, a Pole from 
the Midwestern steel mills, and a Swedish lumberjack from Puget 
Sound Tiie 'Texan or the Irishm.m creales dissension by Ins raci.il 
prejudice, but the Jew and the Mexican turn out to dc heroes, the 
Texan is killed cm con\’Cited, and the squad becomes a family of 
blood Someluncs the ‘^Cjuad stands for llic whole nation, 

as we learn from on.c of die Titer novels. Mask o) (jlor\\ bv Dan 
Lc\in The book tells lunv Glenn Manson, hotn Kasimir Minkiewicz, 
eiiliMs in the Manne> and is accepted somradcs By dying 

on Ivvo Jima he enables his Poiisli familv in Cleveland to feel at 
home and piond in their adopted country. 

Ail hough the novelists aic always opp-osed to racial discrimina- 
tion, some of them are also opposed to the zealots who trv to im- 
pose racial equality without suiricient preparation. In 1 he Gesture 
— as :ilso in Lhierd oj llun<u\ by James Cjoiild Cozzen — a liberal- 
minded olTicer tries to intioduce Negro troops into an \ reserved 
for whites, and the result conics dose to being a mililaiy disaster. 
In Jj^st (d the Coiujucroi s, b\ William Gardner Sruth. wc learn 
what the themselves were thinking. After a year in Ger- 

many, the atuhor tells us, not one ot them wanted to be sent home. 
‘‘Yb)u know what the hell I learned*?" one of them sa)s on his last 
night m B^ihn. ‘ That a nigeer auTi no dilTercnt from nobody else. 
... I hadda come over hc:e and let the Nazis teach me that. Tliey 
doiTt teach that stuff back in the land of the free.” 

Almost all the novels have a great deal to say about the sexual 
behavior of the human male, and in m^ny respects they ^apport 
Dr. Kin^^ey’s conclusions. On two points, nowever, they present so 
much opposing evidence that ihcv make you w'ondcr whether Kin- 
sey’s statistics are accurate. His first book sa>s at some length that 
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there were no significant changes in the male sexual pattern during 
the period of twenty-two years covered by his researches. " I here 
is not even evidence/' he sa^s, ‘TJiat patterns of sexual behavior 
arc materially altered among men in the armed forces during a 
period of wai."” The novelists do not argue with lliesc uvo state- 
ments, but they describe American soldiers as acting with vxistly 
moie freedom in sexual matters than any novelist, even Hemingway, 
described them in World War I. Nhn'covcr, the novelists show by 
man\ examples that Americans learned new paltcins ol behavior 
during thei wartime service in Luropc oi Asia or the South 
Seas 

There is more sex than love in the novels, and the maial eK]>!ana- 
tion IS sininly the stress of w'ar. '‘f)verseas/’ says John Lohh, ^'love, 
like everything else, is a loim of diiect action." Some of the aiitliors 
hint that nanantic love is diliicult for self-centered and self-conscious 
Amci leans to achieve Says John Home Burns, wlio is Eiven to 
making direct statements, “In Ameiica I remember a tciwivjn be- 
tween the sexes. Human love k a disease for the isolation waid, 
not at ail mee Thus love in Americ:i is often divided into the clas- 
sihcalKWis (^f fl ivmg Sex and (ietlme Married Neither has much 
to do with love." He depicts several ol his ehaiacteis its ieiirning 
naliiralness and seif-foigelluiness fiom the Nca;x)htan women. In 
The \i o’l That Fed I's, Robeu 1 o\sry's sokhets aie lenewcd and 
rcstoied b\ Roman women, as if lIicjC vvcie tlic she- wolf then suckled 
Rrvnmlus anal Remus. ^ 

F^cw American vMJmcn apgiear m the novels, ami tlicre arc fewer 
still whom the authors seem to admue, many tu the oiliers are cold, 
selfish, even malignant Favr ^ome reason the piCjudiCe agnn^t 
Amcncan women seems lo be slrcaigest m novels pn'nhdisd sliouly 
after the war.’ I ctniiUed lire lomanuc or tragic hn'c stor.es in ten 
of lliesc cailier books Of the alfairs thal g(^ bcvond the category 
of merelv F-Favin^ Sex. iheic aae Imir with Italians, two with (icr- 
mans (including the love afiair iJ lire \oimg Negro in I (lki of the 
Conquerors ) , two with Frenchwomen (of whom (me is hall lava- 
ncse), one with a Tonkinese, one with a New /ealander, and one 
with a Japanese ‘'just like Madame Bultcicup in the movies." Only 
two of the soklicis portrayed at lenelh fail in love with American 
girls. One of these alfairs ends in frustiatiori and the (Uher (m All 

1. But later wc find the ca^c against Ainriicaii women stated at length, 
and classically, by James M. Micdienei in Suyonara (1934; 
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r//v Ci)tiqucsts) is presented with cold disgust, like a dead mouse 
held out in a dustpan. 

Rather more than half the novels, as I said, are written from the 
standpoint (d enlisted men, and the others from that of commissioned 
oHicers — except for bcx'jks like llic Naked and the Dead, v/hich 
try to include b.oth standpoints by presenting all the ranks involved 
in a separate action or a minor campaign. Almost all the authors 
agree, however, that a gulf exists between the two military castes. 
Most of them show that tlicrc is sullen resentment on one side and 
uncMsiness on tfie other. Often the men complain of special privi- 
leges granted to officers in respect to food, lic|uor, and liberty, vSome 
of tile moie sensuive ofliecrs, but onl\ a few. aic depicted as being 
ashamed to enje^y the privileges, while the cllect on oth'^rs is to make 
them fee) tliat they are living m an unreal world. “What am f doing 
w'lth bars on me?’’ a captain a^ks his American mistress in All Thy 
C(niqiie''*^ d 1 mk in the mirrr'' and I don't believe it We're an 
armv of phonics, baby, that's what we ai'c. An armv of jerks playing 
soldier ” 

dlie novels reveal a special eonllict over the superior sexual op- 
portunities cnjoNcd by offiLeis Apjvirentlv it was worst in the wSouth 
Pacific: thcic Ihc only white women m the advanced areas were 
nurses wluj lankcd as lieutenants and weicn't allowed to associate 
with enhsted men Miehener, writing lus Talcs o/ the Si)uth Pacific 
from the naval (flieer’s point of \icw, gi\es a pietty lurid picture of 
the situation. “ Ilieie weie,” he s.i\s, 'hnan> other attacks or near 
attacks on nurses m die islands 1 hc\ were gum, liushcd ip alfairs. 
Nobody ever knewv exactly what had lui-'Pened Just rumor and 
surmises Ihit in lime every nurse knew that she fivcd ’u danger. She 
could see in ib.e baleful looks oi' enh'^ted men that they considered 
her hide moie than a pla\ tiring brought out to amuse the oilicers. 
With thousands of men foi ever\ w'hite woman, with enlisted men 
foi bidden to date the nurses, it was to be expected that vague and 
terrible things would occur." 

Miehener writes almost like a Sonlhcrn planter in the Black Belt, 
living in fear that his womeniolk will be outraged by a sullen peas- 
antry. Once when he paid a visit to the unlisted men in their quar- 
ters he was surprised to find that most of iiicm were friend Iv There 
was one man, liowevcr, who looked at him “with that grim stare 
which olViccrs see so often and which always means: ‘What the hell 
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are you doing here?’ ” Norman Mailer describes the rivalry between 
Lieutenant Hearn and his platoon sergeant, who deliberately leads 
him into a Japanese ambush. After Hearn’s death one of the men 
blurts out, ‘^The Lootenant was a good guy.” Another swears, “I'hey 

ain’t a one of those oilicers is worth a goddam.” ”1 wouldn’t 

spit on the best one of them,” a third man says furiously. “I ain’t 
afraid ol saying what I think They’re all bastards " 

The war novels published alter 1950 are less rancorous as a 
group, and some of them piescnt a new hero who l)ridges the gulf 
between enhUed men and oiiicers: he is a sergeant commanding, a 
squad or a lieutenant commanding a platoon In cither case he is 
trusted by his superiors, ululc he serves as a fathci innge to the 
soldiers, who follow him like children Sometimes at the end of the 
book (see Walk on the 11 atcr, by Ralph Levcritlge ) he becomes a 
Christ who gives his life to save them In Victoiy Also Ends, b\ 
Fred W. Booth, the father figure is a captain, but that is the lug’icst 
rank he reaches in any war lunel I have read Majors continue to 
be represented as pompous fools, lieutenant colonels as butchers, 
generals as heartless villains — ‘‘And they ’re all bastards,” most of 
the novelists might be saving. 

Michener is almost the only author who accepts tlie caste s\stem 

The cpauleted heroes of his laics of the Soniii Panfic come Horn 

w'calthy homes, and more than once he eelcbratcs “those giaees 

behavior which mark the true naval officer and distinguish him 

fiom men of the other,services.” One suspects him ol ranking Army 

colonels with boatswains in the Naw. All the other novelists make 

✓ 

it clear that they favor more dcmiKTacy in the armed foiccs, and 
Norman Mailer offers an indiiect but persuasive plea for democracy 
by allowing General Cummings, the villain of the novel, to state the 
arguments against it. Cummings’ notion is that Anieiicans, because 
of their high living .^Jandards, arc naturally the worst soldiers in the 
world. “What yojkifye got to do,” he says, ‘‘is break them down. 
Ever)' time an eiiHsied man secs an olficer get an extra privilege, it 
breaks him down a little more. . , . d’hc Army functions best 
when you're frightened of the man above you, and contcmpluous of 
your subordinates.” 

A feeling present as an overtone in some novels is the fear that 
the military hierarchy will become the model and furmsh the leaders 
for an American fascism. In ihe Naked and the I'tiU.d ihc leeling is 
discussed in a series of conversations between Hearn, the liberal- 
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minded lieiilcnant, and the odious General Cummings. “The ma- 
chine techniques of this century dcinand consolidation,” Cum- 
mings says, “and with that you’ve got to have fear, because the 
majority of men must be subservient to the machine, and it’s not a 
business they instinctively enjoy.” Later he says, dotting the i’s, 
'■‘d'heie arc countries which have latent powers, latent resources, 
they are full ('if pcjteniial energy, to speak And there are great 
concepts which can unlock that, express it. As kinetic cneigy a 
country is organization, coordinated cllort, your epithet, fascism. 
. . . Historically the purpose (af this war is to translate America’s 
potential into kinetic energy.'’ 'I'he general explains that we are 
about t(3 take over the Cicrnian dieain, “You can consider the 
Army,” lie concludes, “as a picview of the future ” 

It would he wumg, however, to end on this political Mieme, since 
it appears in a minoiity of (he novels and since Mailer has stronger 
political convictions than any of his colleagues. A note or at least 
an undc^'en,. to; be heard moie oltcn is a sort of distrust for all 
human institutions huger than a scpiad or at uuwt a platoon, and 
with it a feeling that goodness is to be found cunly in separate in- 
dividuals Wlule describing Iioikms on the batt'efiJld, buieancracy 
at headqiiaitcis, and et^riuption m the ('icctinied cc^untrics, tlic au- 
thors keep iinding separate men who are not only liercvcs but martyrs 
and saints Never have I read a group of novcL> iliat contained so 
many truly good peisons — simple s('iu!s like Joey Cioldsicin, the 
Brooklyn mechanic, and his friend Ridees, the shaiecropper, in 
The Ndked end (he Decide champions of the oppressed like Noah 
Ackerman in 77a’ L/onv; Christs ol a new dispee: n;on like 

Seryeant Hervey in Walk on the Water (as Christ w'aiKcd) and 
Lieutenant Shiilman in The Cidlejy; and there are cv^ saintly 
women, prenided they are hareigners, hke Carla in All Thy Con- 
(///esr.v, Themis Delisic in 7 hr Sealed Vet dm, and the New Zealand 
widow in Battle Cry, The novelists are like two angels who 
looked for \ :rtue in vSodom that the city nughthe-^nved, and, luckier 
than the angels, each has come forward with a righteous few. 

3. 

All this will serve as a partial answer to the first question, what 
the new writers have been saying about the war. There is still the 
second (|uestion. how the combat no\'els of this period compare with 
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those written after 1920 by young veterans of tlie other war. The 
question must be simple to ask, since we have licaid it on every 
side, but it isn't simple to answer. It calls for a scries ol explanations, 
some of which lead us into a curious borderland between literary 
history and military tactics. Besides a discussion of the no\els 
themselves, in terms of method and purpose, it also iuvidves a com- 
parison between tw'o wars fought in dilfcrent fasliions and leaving 
behind them diuerent memories 

A few points, lortimatelv, arc newv beyond Jisgntc. 'Iheic is no 
longer an\ duii'T that many more novels iiave been wntlcn about 
World War II than about Woild War I, that more of them reach a 
certain level of competence or merit, and that, as a group, they 
compose a sounder bod\ of work. Writers of the seeimd wartime 
generation have been quick to master the tools (M' their craJl On 
the avcraize, their books are not only rnme sniootlily and skillfully 
written than most war no\'cls ol the 1920s but arc also belter as 
reporting of “what really happened in action,'’ to borrow^ a phrase 
from Lrnest Hemingwav 

SpeakH-'.g of his early years, Hemingw'ay sard, '4 was Owing to 
write then and 1 found the giealest dillieully, aside from knowing 
truly what )ou really felt, rather than wiial \ou wci'c supposed to 
feel, and Inid been tvUielu to feel, was to put dowm wlial really lutp- 
pened in aclum.” Most ad\ enture-story vviiters bad taike<l about 
the hero’s emotion — that is, the fear or wonder or blind fiirv aroused 
in him b\ ihe e\ents nr which he was taking part. Hcmingwaiy 
wanted to arouse the "'amc emotion in his readers insieacl of meicly 
telling tliem bow the hero had lelt. He was trying to put down, so he 
said, “ihc actual things winch produced the emoUon that uai ex- 
perienced . . . the secjuencc of motion and fact wIiilIi made llie 
emotion and which would be as valid in a year or in ten yens or, 
with luck and il you stated it pnicly enough, alwjv^ ’ 

Because hi.s eyes were fixed on ‘actual tiring.,” IJcrningway’s 
battle scenes had a force and clarity that impressed the novelists 
who came after him. His method has become an accc[)ted part of 
their technical equipment and it has led to a change m war fiction 
that I can illustrate by quoting some paragraphs wriUcn twenty- 
five years apart. The first is Irom Thomas Boyd’s ThroK^h the 
Wheat (1923 ) and describes the taking of a village near Soissons: 

Bullets flew in every direction. Men toppled down troni the windows 
of houses. Others raced up Ihe steps of dwellings. Men ran through the 
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streets, wild and Uimultuoiis. They returned to the pavement, guarding 
their captives. Men pouretl the hate of their beings upon the town. They 
wept and cursed like lost souls in limbo. All ot their fear, all of their 
anxiclN , all ol die restraint which liad been foiced upon them diiiui':; the 
morning when lhc\' lay like animals in a slaug]iter-hoU'>e and their brains 
numbed with apprehension, cMine out m an uglv fury. 

13ovd IS sticssmg the anxiety and rage ol the Marines who took 
tlie village, rather Ilian the events that produced those emotions. [Jlc 
is writing lioncstly, but awkwardlv and in the loe of war, so that all 
his violence is dim and distatU lie is also ii'^mg, elegant svnon^ms — 
if he writes “houses" in one sentence he fnis to write “dwellings" in 
the next- -and fancy phrases like “hale of their beings” and “lost 
,,ou]s in limbo " A vciv few novelists ol the Second World War still 
tender combat scenes in this o!d-i.;slnoned prose Ralph Lxveridge, 
in IVdIk ()ii the vviites as it all liis models for imitation had 

been selected from the ten-cent coimtci of a second-hand bot^kslorc. 
Heie is a g\p.^-d naiagraph: 

Men swore and raved Men sweated with cxgu’sitc apprehension. 
'I he) raised thiar tis^, and their inouihs M'obbeuiv’, they wildlv, in- 
coherentb, jahhcicd olweemdeN, heapLd every uiisc thev knew upon 
the civdians hack lionuy then- gov eimuent, thcr mothois ho trad con- 
ceived them, and sometimes, upMU the J<ips. 

Jvwept for the (me woid "Jaj'i^," tliat might have been written by 
Thomas Bo)d m Ri23. It is. however, bv no me ms typical of the 
second-war mwchsis, most of whom piacliee the new method of 
w'liling combat seeucs, using the simple^ language b> set down 
“wliat ically hapjvmed in aeliem " lleie, lor example, is a paragra[)h 
bv Nviiman Mailer dcseiibmg a Japanese attack aeioss a jungle 
rivci 

“Shit." (."rcdr\ hand found the ll.ire box, and he Iterded the gun again, 
fie \N as bevinmn't to sec m die daikness, and he hcMl.iicd. Hut some- 
thing moved on the river and lie lired the Hare. As il burst, a few Japa- 
nese soldiers wcic caught moiioidcss m the watci Cholt pivoted his gun 
on them and hied One ol the soldicis remained standing tor an in- 
ciedihlc time, there was no expression on liis lace; he looked vacant 
and surprised even as die builds struck him in the chest. 

The paragraph begins w'ith a formerly unprintable expletive. 
That soil of beginning is a habit of many novclisis in this second 
postwar period, and Mailer is more addicted to it than most of his 
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colleagues. But the chief feature of the paragraph, from the tech- 
nical point of view, is the absence of terms like “fear/’ “hate,” 
“fury,” and “exquisite apprehension.” Instead of stating the emo- 
tion of his characters. Mailer gives us “the sequence of motion and 
fact which made the emotion.” He follows the method that Heming- 
way had discovered twenty -four years bciore him; and the fact is 
that Mailer’s paragraph is reminiscent of one that Hemingway in- 
cluded in his second booklet, in our time, which was privately 
printed in Paris in 1924, a year before his book of stories with the 
same title was published m New York Tlie earlier paragraph icads: 

We were in a garden in Mens. Young Buckley came in with his 
patrol from across the iiver. Tlic first German 1 saw climbed up over 
the garden wall. We waited till he got one leg over and then potted him. 
He had so much equipment on and looked awfully surprised and fell 
down into the garden. I'hea three mote came over lurthcr down the 
wall. Wc shot them. I'hcy all came jUst like that. 

It happens that among the second-war novelists Mailer reveals 
less kinship wath Hemingway than mava of tlic others The spnit is 
different, the style is dillerciit, i!ie characters are seen with dilLrent 
eyes. If Mailer has clearly contracted a literal v debt it is rather to 
James T. Farrell, so that his first novel has been desc.abcd as the 
Studs Lonigan bo)s in the South Pacific. Yq\ even Mailer depends 
on the Hemingway melliod when he describe'; men in battle, and 
his dying Japanese “looked vacainl and surprised,” almost exaedv 
like the German elirnbrng over the garden wall in Moris, d lie (ruth 
IS that Heming^.vay discovered what has so lar proved to be the 
must elTcctive method of rendering a battle scene. It can be learned 
from books or studied in eollcec courses, a ml! most of the 
younger-'-fWar novelists have follower! il instinct ive!\ 

They arc good technicians, g(sod rejvorteis, and 1 'should jiahje 
that they are also good histoiiams. Perh.qis the most serious criiK sui 
of their work is that the gioup ('.1 boo.ks is more unptiwave dia.n live 
separate W'orks ol fiction, dliese aie on a in-dier level uj compeUnre 
than almost all the first- war novels, but w’nal the\' It^nn is a table- 
land, not a chain ol moimiams. I may be sneaking as a prejudiced 
witness, pr('ud of '^is lone niemorv> but it seems to me thal none ol 
the audicjis, not even Noiman Mailer and James Jones, has had 
the separate impact tor these limes thiit Dos Passos and Cummings 
and Heminnwav had m the early 192()s 
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Partly the lack of impact may be the fault of their readers more 
than that of the writers. The American public has become so fa- 
niihar with horrois recounted from life that it is no longer much 
impressed with those described in novels, even if the novels arc also 
based on lilc. Although the slaughter of Japanese prisoners in The 
Naked and the Dead is more shocking than any battle scene in the 
first-war novels, it produced no such public outcry. In Three Soldiers 
(1922) Dos Passos described an Army stockade for American 
prisoncis, the one commanded in life by Captain ‘"Hardboilcd” 
Smith. Congressmen debated his charges of cruelty, and I seem to 
remember that the Army promised reforms. There is a still worse 
stockade in Ftorn Here to Eternity, described from n.ore intimate 
experience, but it has produced no public protests. In the matter of 
horror the novelists are always a step behind reality, and the public 
IS too stunned Dv leahty to demand action Even the novelists have 
developed an attitude of acquiescence in honor, and some of them — 
noi James Jones — have lost the capacity for indignation; their books 
contiibutc to the general picture of a situation winch they do not 
attempt to change 

Idle earlier gioup of postwar writers, those of the 1920s, were 
(\ben deseiibcd as being '\iisillusioncd.'’ but 1 have always felt lliat 
ilic adjective was badly chosen. Idiey were something quite dif- 
foent. rebels m life and art To be a rebel implies faith in one’s 
ability to do ihings better than those m power. Young u /iters of the 
1920s had that faith, which was sometimes close to be.i^g an illu- 
sion; lliey believed that a woild in which their standards ||t^vailed 
would be ga}er, more tolerant, and more natural than thc^T'jrld of 
their eldcis It would have no armies. Ne\er again — and this is wh u 
tlicy kept saving in novel after iK'ivel — must there be such a point- 
less sacihicc of lj\LS as m the battles on the Western E’ront. 

l^ven a professional soldier would now' admit licit ihcu rebel :i(vi 
was based on a valid complaint, ^mcc the Western battles of W’orld 
War I wcic most of llicm useless and stupid liom the military point 
of \’icw Until 19 IS the commanding gcncials on both sides I ad no 
real military objectives Their imaginatii. , w^erc deadened by the 
sheer cjuantity of manpower and material ai tlicir disposal. Thcv 
planned their massi\c olTcnsiNcs meicl> to gam terrain, when vield 
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ing it might have been the wiser strategy, or merely to inflict losses 
on the enemy. Verdun is the archetypical example. The battle was 
started by the Germans in the hope — as General von Falkenliayn 
confessed in his memoirs — that the French would “bleed to death/’ 
It lasted five months without interruption and was several times 
renew^ed; it killed a million men, including as many Germans as 
Frenchmen, and ended with both sides almost exactly where they 
began. 

In that same year the British attacked on the Somme and lost 
sixty thousand men on the first day without gaining any gioiind 
whatever The war continued on the same premises, behind the 
same barbed- wire entanglements that were like chmbproot factoiy 
fences; it was death on the pr(uluction line. Death, not victory, was 
in the air and ilie two most famous poems of the war were “In 
Flanders Fields" — about poppies in the niavs giaveyards —and “I 
Have a Rendezvous with Death” Hven Blackjack Pershing caught 
the contagion. When he olfeicd his men to F'och after the (icrman 
break-through of March Id 18, lie said, not “W'e are here to win/’ 
but “VVe are here to be killed/' Fins background has to he kept m 
mind when we arc jiidemg tlie books that grew out of World War F 
The mihtarv leaders of the tune, and most (T the politicians too, had 
shown their imibiiity to think except in (juaniities of material and 
numbers of corpses. The )oung men who wrote the hooks were m 
rc\olt because tlieir elders had betia\ed them and slaughtered their 
friends and becaiise thev bc(ic\cd that the woild would be belter il 
all {he principles of the elders were set aside They said, and tleeply 
felt, “The war wais Vvrong/’ then rushed on to a bioadcr conclusion: 
“All wars are evil, like the munitions makers who foment them for 
dividends and like the governments that order young men to be 
killed ” 

'Foday their broad conclusion seems wrong-headed or simple- 
minded, but it gave emotional force and a hro:id peispcctivc to the 
novels that some of them wuUc 1 hcie is no such conclusion to be 
found in the novels of World War IF Fmoiionally it would be less 
justified, because the new war wa.sn’t fought in the same blindly 
stupid and hfe-destructive fashion. Civilians died poinllessly by the 
hundreds of thousands, but this time the leaders wx*re not so eager 
to have our soldiers die. The war included battles where the losses 
were on the same scale as in 1914-18, not to mention separate ae- 
tion.s like Tarawa and Iwo Jima where they were proportionately 
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higher, but these were not useless sacrifices like Verdun for the 
Germans or Passchcndaele for the Britisli, and they usuaily ended 
in clear-cut victojies or delcats. If the soldiers didn't know why 
they, individuaUy, were fighting, they still accepted the war as a fact 
of nature and canild usually sec the military logic of the campaigns 
m which they were engaged. 

All tins helps to explain wliy novels about the Second World War 
have lu^ such message of simple pacihsm as we find in many books 
of the I9dt)s. There arc still rclKdh im., but they arc on a smaller 
scale aiul have limited objeUs o( attack; raci.d prejudice among 
soldiers, tiie military caste system, and tlie seU-eenleredncss of 
yVmeriCcin women. Many of the novcN — espeeiall) those written 
alter 19i(), under the shadow of another wcnld conilict — <ire not 
rebellions at all; insiead thev celebiations of squad room com- 
radeship. Navy traditions, or the fighting Maiincs. 

I'he novellas wiitc as if they were wludiv immersed in tlu war 
and as it' of being an exlcnor event m dcscnbc, it had 

become an inner condition ot then lives Sergeant liollowaive one 
of the two pimeipa! clmrasters m ot Honor, goes into action 

with a battcp, ot howit/nrs. As the guns fire. “Holloway eases into 
a kind of jk\wc Now he lives camijMct vviihin the space of action. 
He c.in eve the present the way lie s.iw a simill snake e)c a bird's 
nest once before the war " Many oi the novels give us just such a 
narrow-focused, int^-iit, and snake*s-evc picture oi the lighting Fv'cn 
when tiu'y stxir tiver the batilefrom. the picture remains mmrovv. 
laeiilenant Iwans, the caher hero of liie same iKivel, is an artilleiy 
obsciver in a Piper Giib who muses as tiie Ixiltlc iinnxN beneath 
him. ‘died lie tlionght once that the war had an issue'’ Aii'.i-lascism, 
pcrluips'? Ihidei aerial ob>civatu>n, war shed ^'mes War was Indict, 
dhing-m-Ilself. INistenee sheci bevond argument; it spoke from 
liie Kapido and bevond. d am ihai i am,’ it declared to )ou. d am 

MV OW'N Jt'S 1 IMC A 1 !0\ ’ " 

In ger.crd the new luwvhsts do not j'-resume to judge the war. 
They do not suggest that it was foolmh m its aims or that, given the 
temper of the people, it might have been avoided by wiser states- 
mansliip. They arc not m revoli against the war itself so much as they 
are disappointed by the fruits of vieiorv, and more than disap- 
pointed: sonic of them arc heartbroken at the contrast between our 
aims and elTorts on one hand and our achievements on the other; 
between soldiers dying in the jungle and soldiers diunk in Japa- 
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nese houses of prostitution; between the delirious joy with which 
our men were greeted as they marched into a liberated city and the 
dcs[\air of the inhabitants when they learned that we could be — to 
quote from John Horne Burns — “just as ruthless as Fascists with 
people who’d been pushed around already. That,’’ he says, “was 
why my hcait broke in Naples in August F)44.” 

Many of the novelists have begun to question the whole idea ot 
progress through collective clTort. It was the idea that dominated 
the F)3()s, both in the democracies and in the tolalitaii<in countries, 
but now the no\ehsis are asking what can come of such an eilort, 
except more cruelty and nnue corruption. I'hcy have even begun 
to question themselves and are not at all sure that tl\ev could have 
done better in the circumstances than our actual leaders. In a word, 
many ot the novelists are reallv chsdlunoned this time, instead 
being lebelhouN, and tlie disillusion lends a more conservative lone 
to ihcir willing 

Th.cir conservatism, or conservative liberalism, is also expressed 
in their literary technique Here thev offer a contrast Vvi!h many 
novcL>as of the Fust War, wlu^ were always tr\mg cxperimenis and 
hc>pjrg to make diseawcnes on the order of Hemingway's method 
lor describing hMttle scenes. Nhwclisls of this later gicvap arc ap- 
parently nunc concerned with using and petfecling disccwerics al- 
rcadv made by their predecessors. 

Many war novchs'ls of tlie 1 92()s were deeply inlluenced by^ 
French literature and especially bv tlie l^rench Symbolist tiadition. 
Speaking in the broadest terms, one can say tlnit Flaubert was llieir 
model, cither duccrly or else as his ideals were refi acted ih.roiigh 
the w of James Joyce and others in tlie same line lake Maiibert 
they wanted to achieve the qualities of precision, economy, and 
formal balance in hard, new hook-^ that shocked the middle classes 
— bo(4cs in which, as fidmund Wilson said, “every woid, every 
cadence, every detail, should pcrfoim a dchmte function m poxluc- 
ing an intense clTcct.” I'hat was a Furopcan ideal, (’)r it seemed 
at the time, but tlic ys^ung waiteis also wanted to use American sul*)- 
ject matter and a new literary idiom developed from American 
speech. They were determined to write truly what ll'cy really ielt, 
as Hcmingw'ay said, “rather than what you weie supposed to feel, 
and had been taught to feel ” 'Fhe result was that their novels, wdien 
they finally appeared, were so different from anything in the past 
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that no French critic could recognize the source of their inspiration. 
Th.ey iilustrated an old rule of comparative literature, that the same 
methods translated from one culture into another are likely to 
pioduce radically dill'ercnt results. 'Fhey may even produce a lit- 
erary renaissance, and that, in a modest way, was what happened 
during (he 1920s. 

In the novels of the Second War 1 can find very few' signs that 
their authors have been reading Fiench, (iciinaii, or even Faiglish 
hooks. I'hcic is a touch of Joseph C"«uira.d in 1 he CJcs'liire and a lew 
other nov'Js; a touch of Graham Ciiecne in some of tlic stories about 
occupied Cierman); a suggestion of Kiplaag's almosplierc in Micli- 
enefs I'ah-.s of flic Soulii Puafic. Although Kalka, Gidc, and Ssrtre 
were the Ccmtuicntal author^ in tashion dining tile 1940>, and al- 
though the} inihicnccJ many novels abiajt civiluin life, they had 
no ehect on the war novels I ha\'e been rceUing — unless there is a 
hint of Clide in llic Chdlcvy, and of that <mc can't be sure American 
inlliiences, the other hamd, aie c.:sy to reeoanize Ihev even 
foim a sort ot pattern tinit v\as e\ icient as eaiK as John flcrsey’s 
A Bell jor Achino, jaihlishcd in 1944 One imgiu say that a weat 
map,} ri()\’c!s of tlie Second W’a.r aie be,sed on I)(>s ihissos for struc- 
ture, since tlic'v ha\e collective lieroes, in the Dos fhissos ia «hion, 
and su'icc he invented a series of stiuctural demies for dealing 
vMlh sueh licrc'CN in mnhed works ot fiction. At the same time they 
aic based on Scott lut/gcrald loi mood, ('in Stembcck for humor, 
[and on lJemmewa\ lor action and dialoeuc. 

From Ileie lo Ijerrnv was nuu'c directh iniliicnecd bv T’eomas 
Wolfe, and I have already icmmkcd (IlU I he i\\ikeil atiA ihe Dead 
r> wiittcn m the mood of James 4'. Farrell. Someinnes — Oioneh not 
in these twaa cases --the ielatu)n of a new waiter wi'da an one 

IS close ciuuigh [o make the leadci uncomiorta,blc, for ^^amplc, 
Mt, I\ohert.y~-\hc lunel, not the pla\ — is Slcmbeek's {'cuuicrv Row 
towed out to sea. All d hy Cofujuesis, b} Alfred Ha}cs, and his 
later war no\el, 77a' (oil on the I' in FInnunnn aie convincing 
stones that would have been better still if the author hacln'l adopted 
Hcmingwa}*s point of view along with his style, so that he seems 
to be looking at Rome through borrowed speetacFas. In most of the 
books, however, the inllucnce of oldci Anieric.in novelists is a little 
less evident on the surface, though gist as peivasivc, and it suggests 
a conclusion about the two periods m lielion. During the I92ds 
writers were living to create a new tradition in Anierieeai literature 
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because the older one had broken down or couldn’t be accepted. 
Now, in the middle of the century, most American u riters arc trying 
to dcN clop a tradition that already exists. Some of them, as we shall 
see, arc entirely loo faithlul to the tradition as expounded by the 
newer critics. 



III. 

Tllli “NEW” EICTION; 

A TIDY ROOM IN BEDLAM 


Besides combat bction. I have been re.idinj: a ereat many novels, also 
bv Wfiiejs, that belong lo anoilier cafeeory They are not 

}neture^ ol a corniiion e\peiienec and they are not intended 

lor a wide aiidnencc - ahoiigh some ol them have found the audi- 
ence as it b> s nmldme into it Some ol the authors aie known by 
name to e\e:'y^me u ho hdtiuvs t!ie bo T-revicv, ‘sections i)t Sunday 
ne\\s[):\[\a . lhe\' me men and woniLn hke bdcdeiiek Buechner, 
Rc'bie Ma.caulev. Jean SK.liord/l i iiimiu Ca.p(V,e. PaijlBov\ies dhere 
are a lew talented older novchsls — loi example, luidora WcUy and 
Caroline (ienuon - who write m somewhai the s:ime i ' irnxn, and 
1 susjxvl that then hooks have ser\ed as models tor inaa) voungcr 
members of the gioup, allhonyii llien best qualities are haid to 
copy. 

Sinne ol the vounesters have published one or more novels with- 
out attiavlinn niLwh aUenlion, and others haven't sueceeJed in gei- 
ting their books accepted No mailer they are all "sciious" new 
vvnleis, thev aie tr\ing pioduec works id ait in aeeordanee with 
the best iiteiary stand<irds, anti the) would hke to be admired by 
the erities who write lor A'(’/;yo;n .SVun/mc, //za/son, and other quar- 
terly reviews. I have read man\ seoies ol then novels, public -icd or 
in maniiseript, and Iniv'C heaid about score , of others, logethcr these 
boc'iks eompose a separate liteiarv genus; they are the new fic- 
tion that coiiesponds to the new criticism and the new poetry. 
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The Literary Situation 
Many of the better-known novels by new authors since World 
War II are not in the least ncw-fictional. Strictly defined, the genus 
doesn’t include The leaked and the Dead or From ffere to Flemity 
or in fact any books about the armed forces. It doesn’t include The 
Man with the Golden Arm^ by Nelson Algrcn, or The Invisible 
Man, by Ralph Ellison, both of which won the National Book 
Award. It doesn’t include another novel that w’on the award- -~ 
The Adventures of Aio^ie March, by Saul Bellow — even though 
the author had written two earlier books iliat might liavc been 
called new -actional for their sparseness of incident Bellow's third 
book is too rich and disorderly, it takes too many chances, and it is 
old-fashioned enough to liavc a social hackeround. All the novels 
incnt’oncd in this paragraph are “about" something — Americans in 
uniform, the Chicagi^ slums, the rebellion of an cduciited Negro, 
or the uncommitted man of our times — and anv novel wuh a so^.iai 
or general subject is described by many of the newci critics as 
“natuialislic,” a word that now canics a deiogatoiy meanii'ig If 
the subject is of current interest, liie novel is not (»niv natuiahslic 
but is exposed to the last term of contempt: it is “slieer j(Hnnahsm " 
Tlie new fiction avoids tlic taint of journalism i)Y l^eing ag^:rcs- 
sivclv non- social and non-political. But it is negative m other lash- 
ions ton: for example, it is non-hislorieal, since it doesn't deal with 
the past as past or wiih the changing n:Uurc of i!ic present : it makes 
an cllort to be timeless. It is niTi-intellectual m tlic sense that (he 
aiithius try not to cxpicss ihcir own ideas, and also in die sense th;>t 
the characters drilt on thmr streams of consciousness widunit i \cr 
really thinking. One might conclude tfiat the novels had hale to 
do ^^llh piesent-d.iy American life, and yet they depend on it; in- 
deed they arc among its most elaborate liy products d hev mi 'lit 
be mLcrcsting to describe, not from the standpoint cd a liierary 
critic, for they have received such attention alreadv; not to praise 
or ridicule the authors, though often the praise woukl be de-.erved 
and sometimes ridicule is hard to avoid; but objectively, in the 
spirit of a lorcign sociologist, say a cultivated Hindu, reading the 
novels for the (irst time and trying to decide whether they cast any 
light on our amazing postwar society. 
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1 . 

The new fiction can be recof’nized in the bookstores without 

o 

reading a page of the text. Almost always it consists of thin books 
about the si/e of printed plays and hardly thicker than volumes of 
poetry. Fat novels arc either naturalistic or cLc they are historical 
romances. 

On the back of the dust wrapp^ r there is a posed cabinet-size 
photograph of the author, who usually wears an intent and other- 
worldly look around the eves. Beneath the photograph — if it doesn't 
lill the page, like the famous picture of Truman Capote broodmg on 
a couch-- there arc ci itical comments, often calling attention to 
the depth or inw'aidness of the novel, its gi aceful irony, its mean- 
mas *h)n dilferent levels,’’ and its clfcctive use of , vatbols, Nat- 

V. J 

urahstic novels wear a dilferent lype of dressing gown. They give the 
blurb vvri’'''" so much to talk about truil there is room for only a 
small pluUograph, and the advance critical comments are supposed 
to be waalten by booksellers on order blanks. 

Opening the book to the front matter, we usually find an epigraph 
or inscription. If it consists ol a c)iK')tation from Rimbaud oi Dante 
(in b’rcncli or It.dian), or from a seveniCw nth-century Fnghsli au- 
thor, or il there arc several cjU()t;uion>, including one from T. S. 
f-'liot, and another from a Circck or Roman classic, prcfciably 
longuuis On tlir Snhlinie, then we can be certain tiiat the book is 
new fictional and can go on to examine the text. Let us see what 
remarks are suggested by its various fcv.l ires, incluau': time, scl- 
tim^ point of viewa characters, themes, structure, and si^ e. 

I lie ti/nc of lire new tietion is vaguely the present, or rather it is a 
recent but undalcd yesterday Not much time elapses from begin- 
ning to end o! the action; it may be a few daxs or weeks, peihap> a 
summer ( Wait, Sinn October Is Nruf ), at most an acadeiuic year of 
tvvo scmcwicrs. Sometimes the foreground of the novel is confined 
to a smele day, hut in ihat ease it is rounded out with memoncs, so 
that wo learn to knuw die piincipal character fiom binli. 

riie .vc/////e scKlori’ t'»ne (d the centers whci\‘ j'oiicy decisions 
aic made; it is never Ca.pUol I iill or the Pentagon or the boaid-rocmi 
ol any coiporatam or political l.ondoi. vi- Pans or Aimy hcad- 
(|uarters m the fichl TIk.' j aie backgrounds for novels with public 
or soc’al subjects Preferrin't to deal willi private live> the new fie- 
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tion is likely to have a remote and peripheral scene, for example— 
as I think of some recent novels- ~a lonely ranch in Colorado, a 
village in East Texas, a small town in CJcorgia, various plantation 
houses in Louisiana and Mississippi (all rotting into the dank loam), 
a country house m Maine, a “happy rural seat” in Ontario that 
haunts a house in Cleveland (don't ask how), an abandoned sum- 
mer Iiotel, two beach resorts lull of homosexuals, several fresh- 
water colleges, a private asylum, the mtei national colony in Rome, 
tlie still moie international colony in Tangiei, and a caravan cross- 
ing the Sahaoi under the sheltering sky d'lierc is always an excuse 
for assembling the charaeteis in one of these out-ol-the-\vav places. 
Sometimes it is merely the accidents of travel, more often it is a 
house party, a vacation, a deathbed, a wedding (dozens of wed- 
dings), a family reunion — at an\ rate tfie device permits the nov- 
elist to present his story without any the frayed edges that are so 
irritating when we encounter them in life. 

Tlic fK)!ni of view Irom which the storv will be told is chosen witli 
extieiTie care so as to give an cflcct ol depth and immediacy. The 

auth(>r with X-rav c\es who could look at a scene and know what 

^ . 

evervbodv was tlnnking-- but without penetrating deeply into any- 
one's mind — has practically vanished from Amencan fiction. Wiili 
him ha.s vanished the museum-guide type of author who kept judg- 
ing his characters and explaining tliem to the leader. The new 
author hides his personality m the background, like a dramatist 
He tries to submerge hnnselt in one or more of the characters and 
he tells the story as the character sees, liears, and feels it. 

This concern with point of view is not exclusively a mark ot the 
new fiction, since it extends to almo--t all our pO'.twar writing, d he 
'‘new” novelists, howeyer, have devices and refincmems of ihcir 
own One device is to describe a scries of events tlirough the eyes 
of a first diaractcr, then of a second, then of a third, then back to 
the fust anam, and so to the end of the i^ovcl (which rnnjht be /V;r 
l)is:^uises o/ Lovc\ by Robie Macauley). Each character olfers a 
different picture of the situaiion, and the autfior makes no explana- 
tory comments, thus leaving the reader vvitli a much desired died 
of irony or ambiguity, or plain confusion. Another device is for tiie 
novelist to pretend that he is a vei y young or stupid pci son yvho 
yvatehes the behavic^r ot grown-ups with an innocent eye. Very often 
the young person is a pi e-adolescent girl vaguely resembling Vtenry 
James's Maisic; there arc heroines o\ about her m;e in The McjhIhi 
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of the Weddin^^ by Carson McC'ullcrs, The Mountain Lion^ by 
Jean StalToui, and The Stratv^c C/uldreri, b) Caroline Gordon, Ai^aui 
the ceiuraj intclli^^ence may be a boy, also pre-adolcscent, as in 
Jhaiman (\\pofe’s Other Fo/rev, Other Rooms and Pctci Tayloi's 
A Wonum of Means, The hero of [I'ait, Sim, October Is Near, b) 
John Bell Cla}U)n, is a bnidil ten-year-old. In 'I he Cav,cd Ihrdw by 
Leioy Leatliciman, an adult drama is rather dimly icyistered on 
the rathei dim consciousness of a Iilile boy ol eif;,ht. All diesc book>, 
except tlic lasl^ are encctively wiiitcn, and two or three of thecn are 
dislmguisi’icd, but there an t^lheis in llie same eenre tint give the ci- 
iect ol a couiUry-dnb mastjuci ade v\herc busty di;bulani 's and 
hairy-leeged altornc\s come chess^d as b*ibies 

I'he ( hcuaiieis in the new (icoon are disiiP'niished bv tJieir lack 
of a funcii'mai rc:ati(>nsinp with Ameiican lile, I hey ^loift -ow or 
leap, build, mimy process, piomote or sell, repair, hcai, plead, ad- 
minister, (»r legislate. In a still broader sen^e they dem’t join or be- 
long ()p'‘ JJ;. obscn'cil kenure ol piescnt-day Ainenca is mat 
the Jives of most mdivjduais arc delincd b\ their relations wuh an 
interlocking senes ol msiitutions — for e sample, goN'crmiienl bu- 
reaus, chuiv.hc , si.h.ools and umvcisitL;s. the armed services, labor 
unions, clKiinbcrs (d' comnicicc, larm bureaus, veterans’ oreani/a- 
tions, and, ku uiosi of us, that cenier (T our dailv aelmiies, the 
oihee iBul ^haiacters in the new fiction are exceptional persems who 
keep awav bom olhees— -at least loi the duration of the nos cl — 
and aic gaierallv as unattached as Daniel Boone. 

It IS tiue tiiat some of them arc teachers, but thev don't eriLMgc in 
facult\ nohlws and ^ehlvMn enter a classroom Some are i vM.sewives 
who never coc>!v or clem, .md some aie bu anessmen who have re- 
tired or are on vacation or pla\ suhoidmate ndcs as ^atheis of the 
heroes and heriuncs. The characteis likely lo be treated at Icnyih 
are students of bodi sexes, \oung artists and vviilcis. gerulemen on 
their travels, divorced cm widowed mothers, ga\ ho\s, neurcMic 
bitches, viriuous riandlalhers, old women on their cleaihl^eds, and 
pretcrnatiuaiiy wise hide giils As eompaied with tire pcvpulation 
at large, the ehaiaclers nu liide an abnoimally large number of per- 
sons living on inherited incomes, 'riiey also include more Lh m tlic 
average proportion of very old people apb children, with a s:eialler 
proportion of men and wcvmcn m the active or moiicv-earmnn ages. 
The women, eUnvu the age of si\. are more forceful oi malignant 
and less inhibited than ihe men, mc')st oi whom are victims lathcr 
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than heroes or villains. Some of the men arc likely to be symbolic 
figures— for example, a scientist as prototv pc of evil, a doctor or a 
priest to represent spiritual wisdom, and a reformer as an (object of 
scorn. 

Instead of political or social subjects the new fiction lias ihcnics 
that are taken from individual lives. The distinction I'ccomcs clear if 
you ask one of the authors what is the subject of his next book, ‘dt’s 
hard to say/' he will answer; then, after a pause, he will add biightly, 
“I guess it's just about people.” On icadmg the manus'.ript you will 
find that it is about pec^ple in some private crisis or dilemma that 
serves as the novelist’s theme and his excuse for presenting a picture 
of human destinies 

So far the themes considered suitable for the new fiction have 
proved to be limited in number, and man) of them keep reappear- 
ing in one bcx'ik aftci another. One of die most popular is (lie initia- 
tion of a pre -adolescent girl or hoy into tlie knowledge of sex or 
evil (f'S in The Mciauain Lion and Other I'oices, Other Ro(uns). 
Anodier is the mad mlatuation of a middle-aged nnin or woman 
with a picdatorv voungcr person (as in The of J.oxe, and 

in The Roniiin Spiiiv^ of Mis. Stone, b\ d'cnnessec Williams). Still 
another is (he herone's thght from reality, involving her sui render 
to drues. nvuiphtMiiania, or catatonic dementia (as m Paul lh)wles’ 
The Sheltennit Sky). Senne of the nivvcls deal VMtli the imciplay 
bctw'cen a religious! v inspired chaiaeler <uid a gioup O un’aehevcrs; 
some show the Iiero or heiaune struagimg Upward and finally reach- 
ing maturitv; by contradiction, exalt the innocent world of 

childh»aod mHl depict grown per-tms as dangerous li\pocrilcs. laitci 
I shall have mc»rc to sa\ ab<nif the novels - there aic sc(;rcs (^f them 
circulating in manuscript — that describe tlie ruin of a sensitive and 
truly artiSiic ytning man by his possessive mother. 

d he new^ fiction seldom deals with the familiar Ameiican tlieme 
of social mobility. In the old faction one expected tiie heu^ (or the 
heroine, if she v, as the central character) to rise in (he woild like 
Silas Lapham rmd Sister Larne and Suniui Lenox. Sometimes he 
surpn cd us be, falling, like Sister Carrie's lover and L)r. Richard 
Diver of lender 'y the Nit^dit. but in any case there was a vertical 
movement llimugh different lasers of society. In the new fiction 
there IS little movement of the sort. Both tlie licro and the Iiciome 
can be expected to stay in the same position, sociall) speakine, 
thoirjh sometimes one of them suffers a rnoial decline. If the other 
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characters include a man making his fortune, he is likely to be pre- 
sented as a disagreeable person. Often the novelist seems to be 
making a pica for social stability and inherited position. 

I'hat is not the only social or political idea implied by the new 
fiction. Another idea suggested in many novels, including some but 
not all of those with a Southern background, is the foolishness of 
racial prejudice. Still another is the weakness and cowardice of lib- 
erals, and a lourth, expressed in terms ol character, is the selfish- 
ness ol reformers. Ver^y old men and women are often depicted 
admiring! V, as if to dcmonstiatc that the past, witli ns wudelv ac- 
cepted vaiiies and simple code of conduct, is better tlian the present. 
It remains tine, however, that nit^si ol tiie ideas to be deduced Irom 
the new liLlaan aic moral rather dian soli;:I (m political. Usualiy they 
can be translated into statements ot a highly gencrali/cd t\pe: tor 
example, ''IaiI is \n the huimm heart/’ "Wc must have coiiioas- 
sioin” “Let us be content with our lot,” “Ripeness is all,” “Little 
ehildicn i"‘ n.c amaher!” or simply. ‘'Modier was to blame.” 

d'he struc'unc of the novels is use ally balanced, elTieient, economi- 
cal, and tinjnly joined. A reader is ictt wiili the impression — which 
may be false in sorn.e eases --tlmr the author ha^ made a complete 
plan tor the novel before settma to work on the first chapter. That 
IS a ctMiij^ai ali\ ely r^afe niediod o\ writing novels and it has been 
bdiowed b\ man\ distmgUu'.iied aidhi^is fhere are others, perhaps 
including moic of the gieat, who liavc stalled with characters in- 
\(')lved m a situation and iiave allowed them to work out tlicir own 
destinies. “I write the fust sentence,” scud Lauienee Sterne, “and 
trust in (iod hu* the next.” Dickons and most of the f.. nous Vic- 
torians began pifoiishing ihcir novels by installments bcfoie they 
were linished and before the noNclrUs knew how the stones would 
end. Jean (jiiaudoux said tliat he liked to gt) to the country with 
a ream of paper and an empty mind, wlien he came back to Paris 
Ins novel would be ready for publication 

There arc all soils of middle courses for novelists, but I am try- 
ing to suggest the two extremes The second, that of Steinc and 
Chiaudoux. implies a gieat deal of sclf-coiilidenec, or trust in God. 
Hven when followed by mem of talent it is likely to produce form- 
less, wasteful, inconsistent books, but the ^4ories wall How' like rivers 
or music and the characters may be a continual surprise to the 
author as well as the reader. Ihe other method, ih.u of the new 
lictionisls, involves so much planning and pienaialion that the 
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characters arc no longer free to develop as in lile. At best the stories 
will have an architectural form; their music is frozen and has ceased 
to Ilow; their economical striiclure is balanced in repose 

As for the style of tlie new fiction, there seems to be an impres- 
sion that it is precious and hard to understand. I’hc impression 
is justified in the case of a very few authors. Fiede^ivk IFiechncr, 
for example, likes to use glittering phiascs that seem to have been 
picked from a jeweler’s tray with a pair of twcczeis. William (ioycn 
{7 he House of Bjeath) writes as if from a twilight legion where 
extreme sensCivity is on the point of being transfeumed into simple 
hallucination. Neither of them is topical ot the “ikwv” novelists. The 
tvpical st\le is simple and correct; often it is the sort of language 
that one of the characters, chosen as observer, would usc m his daily 
life. The story-telling character is seldom or never a lonl -mouthed 
person, and it is sale to assume that any novel peppered with ob- 
scenities belongs to the old-fictic^nal or naturalistic scl'iool. The tone 
of the new' writing is decorous, subdued, in the best of taste, and 
every sentence is clear in itself The difliculty for the reader lies in 
rccognizum the s\mbols and what the autluu intends bv them, or 
— in view of the autlum’s aloed' and iionic attitude --an liiuling the 
meaning of the sloiy as a whole. 


2 

The tvpical authors'of the “new’’ novels arc iinivcrsitv men and 
women I'licv start hv taking advanced comses in wriiinc fiction, 
then ihiw ap[dv the lcs‘w>ns in tlicir owm books, under ciiiica! super- 
vision, and U’canwhile ihcv suppoil tliemsclvcs h\ woiking as part- 
time ni>tii!Clurs. prclerabiv in liclion courses. If the l)ooks arc pub- 
lish ;d thev can expect to be named as>istaiU pioicss us. with aca- 
demic i..i!urc. dhcrc lias never been a time when so riiaiiv piaciicmg 
writers vere altaclicd t(^ the staifs of American universities. 

One pictures the vouiuz academic novelist ;is workine in a study 
lined with books from tloor to ceiling Here are the great world 
classi«^s in translatu^n (he teaches them in his fieshinan course in 
the humanities); here are tlic v\ell-tiujmbed Faiglish metaphysical 
p)octs; here are anthologies of the new criticism (with passages 
underlined and notes penciled in the margin); here is shell after 
shelf of the nmetcenlli-cerUury novelists who arc still being praised 
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— Jane Austen, Stendhal, Flaubert, Melville and his critics (a double 
shelf), Dostoevski, Hardy, Conrad, with the New York edition of 
Henry James, which the novelist bouHit when he was a college 
senior (and went almost hungry for two months to pay for it). Here 
is Proust in Fiench, with pages uncut, standing beside the half- 
read F!nghsh tianslation, and here are all the moderns, bcemnin^t 
with Joyce and }\mnd and I'liot, the record of half a century’s ex- 
periments in poetry and fiction. 

As a young novelist — he retlccfs as he finishes his two pages for 
the day-- -there is no need for him to waste his time in experiments, 
since tlicy lui'c all been perlormcd for him and the results are 
standl’ig on his shelves. It he wants experiments in piunt ol view 
he has j^lmcs\ prelaccs to guide hnn: il he wants experiments in 
language fie fnas Jcnce and (jcilrude Stem; if he waiit^ the lantastic 
or allegoMcal he has Kafka and the suriealists; if he wants to re- 
member and re-create the past tliere is ahvavs Proust. Instead of 
being di 'a,:. uiventi(.>n and speculation he can h\e on inherited 
capCuih or ratlicr on the income iiom mherned capital, and find 
a sort o} mtelicctual sccuni\. 

He has aisc) found economic security —-thougli on a rather low 
level, he reileets as he starts to read o\er his noie> lor the lecture 
on '‘S>mhol:sm in Hemv fames's 1 ater Novels” that he wall be 
giving at one thirty. \Vh,it a bad hour for a lecture, and Ikvv can 
he keep i'lc oudents awake’’ . . 1 he liouse is cjuict now that the 

chilchv'n have lx.‘eii bundled olf to nurserv sehotd. Imom the kitchen 
he can Iie.ir tlic faint souiid ol his wife piitimg dishe^' avrax Poor 
mrl. she hadn't been able to limsh hci volnme of slioit s’orics. alter 
eveiNone said that the first of tliem showed such a power (^1 malicious 
observatum If the no\el sell^ he can get her a part ‘mie maid If 
it is well TcMcwcd in the qnai terlics he is certain to be nmde a full 
professor that is, il nobody c^n tlie board of regents Inippens to 
read that sediKlion scene in Cdiapter XII. It might be belter to 
soften the scene, lca\e il a little binned and sxmholic , . The 
young novelist, ikwv wholly a \oimg professor, puts his lecture notes 
into a folder, puts the folder inlci liis briefease, and goes downstairs 
to kiss his wale before setting out for luncheon .it the Faculty Club. 

Not even an Illinois board of regents would be likely to find [lolili- 
ca! heresies in his manuscript, or in any of its class. There is an- 
other gtoup of new^ fictionists composed of crcw-cui bohemians who 
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are proud of their political ignorance. Charles Rolo wrote an article 
about them in which he repeated the story of a famous young poet 
who asked a famous young novelist, “What is Latvia?” Any of 
the academics could have answered him. Ihey know that Latvia is 
next to Estonia, know that both were annexed by Russia, and arc 
properly exercised by the Soviet menace. In domestic politics they 
are, wath some exceptions, mildl) liberal, and in 1952 almost all 
of them voted for Stevenson, but they try to keep their opinions 
out of their fiction — not from caution, or not consciously so, but 
rather from a feeling that opinions change with tlie years and have 
no place in art, which is permanent. 

‘‘WeVe not going to be fooled," I have heard more than one of 
them saying. “A great many ol the prewair novelists were lr}ing 
to save the world, and see where their clfoits led them, straigfit into 
the arms of Stalin and into writing books that seem foohsh today We 
detest communism, but we're not going to be fooled into becoming 
prolessional anti-Cornmiinists — or anti-aiiti-Communis(s, or anli- 
anti-anti-Ctuirnupists, or whatever the fasliionahle sMnee mav be, 
VVch'c going to attend to our ju'oper busmens, which is writing about 
human beings in ncniiancnt human situations.” 

“What sort of situations?” 

The novelist has been speaking in low tones, so as not to be ov/r- 
hcard and misundcrstof’id bv student waiters at the baci;ll\ Chib 
Now the dimng loom has emptied and liii voice becomes moic 
conlidcnt. “Moral dilemmas," he answers, “caused h\ the human 
weakness of the characters and their incurable propensity for evil 
\Vc liave learned iliat socictv isn't responsible for our taiilts, and 
tlrerclore natuialism is dead. Social realism is also dc.'id. and we'd 
like to be moral rcaiist.s. You might s<i\ that wq aic tr\ ing to prcalmc 
pure fiction." 

There a great deal to be admired in this confesMon ol laitii, but 
it camt lins Iwa) phrases that suggest important reservations. “Moral 
reaiots” is the fust of these. ^ '1 he novelKls seldom deal with any 

1 The phrase was icndered popular by Lionel rnlling, who gives it a nar- 
rower and rijo^c accurate rncarupp than it has since acquirsd lie dclincs 
rnofa! rcalem as *ahe perccptnin of the dangers of the nior.il litc ilsell,” 
in other words, the perception that when we sliikc moral allitudcs we rnav 
really he parading our vanity and ageressiveness 'I he man who wants to 
save ihc world by imposing his own beliefs on it is often mcap.d^ile of Icning 
his neighbors, and the novelist wfio perceives this fact is, in Trilling's sciienie, 
a moral realist. In the same essay, “Manners, Morals, and the Noved” (in I hr 
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human institution larger than the separate family. How can they 
be morally realistic without presenting the full background of moral 
decisions? In American life today that background is partly institu- 
tional. One’s hope of advancement, the opinion of one’s colleagues 
(and of student waiters), the wisdom of resisting institutional pres- 
sures, the best interests of the firm (or university or government 
bureau) — all these elements are involved m the decisions that most 
of us aie called upon to make. I don’t mean to imply that novels in 
the F)50s sliOLild deal primarily with institutions, d'liey should deal 
prima.nly with persons, as always. But toda}, more than ever in the 
pa^t, the int'mate daily lives of Amciicans arc being changed by 
in-^titutions, which are also changing. By omitting institutions from 
their novels, the new writeis present their characters as if silhouetted 
against an empty sky, and end 1 )y giving them a cufous effect of 
thinness and partial leahty 

1 h e seL'snd j'>hLase, ‘’I'lurc liclion,” is one tliat was historically 
incvitah'.' . tfiere was pure noeJry, as discussed in France by 
Pan li \\i!Crv and Abbe Breuil and in Fngland by Cieorgr Moore — 
pocti \ divoo'ed from .my nuipose and resembling a game ol s.alitaire 
With ineredibiy comr-lieaied lulcs dhen there was pure criticism, 
as ad\ S' \[(\\ !)cre Iw Bene Weilek and Austin Warren in their in- 
nueniiai Ins'k, 1 heorx (»/ Litucdutc Pure criticism would be di- 
vor^.ed (:o-m raslorv, biography, so'^iology. orps\eholog\ amd would 
ccmi'me {o explaining the intimsi^. cju^iiitics ol a woik of art. 

As f<^r fare hcoon, it would deyelop fiaum the principles of the 
pure (U ‘auUolfymcar’ erilics Having purged itself of ar\ historical, 
^ocl:'l. Ol uL't-iogical elements, it would ti) to answer ti.' cue ques- 
tion: V\’har would a gioup ehaiaeieis dt> in a gixen situation? The 
clrira'.leMs would be studied in depth and the situahon would be 
set apart trom oidmary iile, including tlie human institutions of its 
time anil place. 

Meanwiiile stanc ol the older men who staitcd as pure poets or 
absiraci ])eanlers might have loUi the Noung novelists what was likely 
to happen and is m fact happening today Ihction would acquire a 
neoclassical punly and correctness, but would lose much of its force 
and its common humanily. The result would be novels like highly 

Lihrnil /rrhi^'inafuni. New Voik; The Viking Press, 1950), he defines the novel 
as “a peipctiial quest for lealitv, the fiehl of its research being the social 
world.” loo much of the new tiction is a quest for reality outside the social 
uorld, in an elfcctive vacuum 
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polished objets d'art, not really designed to be read but rather to 
be displayed like framed diplomas: Rnovv all men by these presents 
that this is a cultured home. 


3. 

Yet for all its appearance of being far from the main currents of 
American life, our Hindu sociologist might find that the new fiction 
does oiler a number ol interesting sidelights on AineiiLan ■society. 
What It reveals by indirection is a stale ol mind that [nevails among 
many others besides the new novelists. 

I think the real background ot their work is a sort of horror at 
what is happening in the world — not a specialized liorror at any 
one development like atomic weapons, totalitarian governments, 
the cold war, or the restrictions on personal liberty in all countries, 
but rather a generalized dismay at the results of live centuries of 
progress and widening enlightenment. Men have outrun themselves; 
their technical knowledge has increased so much nunc ra’pidiv than 
their moial judgment and scif-contiol and simple kindness - if these 
have increased at all — that the knowledge might dcsliov them as a 
species ‘df I could [’lUsh a button and destroy the woiid - loinantic 
adolescents used to boast m their conversations late at night Now 
the pushbutton is there, the technicians are busy wiring it, and we 
have learned from Hitler's slor) tliat great countries can be luled 
by pei verted adolescents. 

That IS our nightmare, hut not the whole of it Combined wath the 
fear of catastrophe is the teelmg that mdu idiials are unable to 
prevent it — at least the sort of individuals whom \oung novelists 
know and feel justified in writing about, Perhaps the statesmen, the 
generals, the managcis of big corporations have some pow'cr to 
direct events. At least thev have the sort of knowledge cm which 
decisions can be based, m thc'^c days when much (T the knowledge 
has to be concealed frcmi the public lor reasons ol mihtary secunly. 
Put their power is limited, since they must act cfnclK as sjxAcs- 
men for great bmcducratic institutions— -and niorcovci they remain 
distant figures for the novelists, w'ho arc never likely to meet iliem 
Teachers, scientists, artists, the w'ritcis tliemselvcs have little know^b 
edge of government affairs and less political inlluencc; if they sup- 
port a candidate he is likely to be beaten Tlicir feeling ol helpless- 
ness is mingled m some cases wath a feeling of guilt that goc’^ back 
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to the prewar years. During the Roosevelt era some of them did 
exert a little influence, they tried to act on their ideas, and they 
failed —they didn't even succeed in saving the Spanish republic, 
let alone averting a new wot id war. Many of them now feel that they 
let themselves be used by the Communists and ended by doing more 
harm Ifian good. 

Their disillusionment is not merely with communism, here and 
in Russia, but with a broader aspiration of which communism is an 
extreme (orm A dream has been dislodged from their minds. It is 
the old dream that men might contiol their own destinies bv reason- 
ing out and applying the laws that govern society — might cease to 
be victims of i'lhnd forces, and miglit, m lidmund Wilson’s words, 
“impose on the events of the present a pattern of actual direction 
vvhicli wth determine the history of the future." 

1 hat dream of reshaping history is as old as ihc first human tribes 
and tlicir choits to control the fmurc by svmpalhetic magic. It 
was neve^ nrcvaicnt as in the F^dOs At (hat time it w’as shared 
m dillerent degiees by Italian and German Fascists, by Socialists, 
Labouulcs, and New Dealers, not to mention smaller sects like 
Single Taxers, Sociril Crediters, Townsendiles, d'echnocrats, and 
dozens of otlicrs, each with its own notion of what the determining 
pattern should be. d he Communists had the clearest notion, based 
on the most coherent body of doctrine, which they called a science, 
and supported bv the most disciplined body of adherents Their elTort 
to change the wauld can hardly be called a failure, in the political 
sense, considering that they now rule Fuiropc cast of the Elbe and 
Asia noith ol tlie Himalayas- -almost oue-fourih of tae land area 
of the globe, with almost onc-dnrd of its total populatjui. But the 
conditions of life m that area are not what Marx or Lenin planned, 
aic no\ a Icwkgioiind for the historical pattern they wished to im- 
pose, and in tact aic strikingly less tavorablc to the arts, to freedom 
of nu[Uii\, and to the general welfare than conditions m many other 
coimtncs il'Mt, like our own, argued and drifted and compromised 
without a hxed doctrine. One after aiK^thcr the American intel- 
lectuals have come to feel that communism not onlv is a failure 
in terms ol the dieam but may lead to a woiidwid^ disaster. 

One mialu have expected them to keep the dream wdulc .ooking 
for other methods of attaining it, as a s entist might do after the 
failure of some ambitious experiment in dicmistry. They might 
have gone back — and smne ot tlicm did go back — to tlie method 
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of piecemeal reform that was advocated by the Socialists They 
might have puzyJcd over the problem of ends and means and might 
have decided that w'hen the means were brutal or dishonest, as they 
had been in Russia, the end would also be coirupted. Again they 
might have concluded that the central error in Mai\ian commimism 
was a false picture of the human species: fundamentally the doctrine 
was based on the notion that men were reasonable creatures \\!io 
would be happiest under the s\stem of owncrslup that ga\e them 
the greatest economic advantages it disregarded eve ly thing i! logical 
or unconscious, the struggle for social dislinetion, and the human 
need for drama, ritual, and myster\. Tlie intellectuals im::iu have 
looked for more accurate pictures ot marrs nature, to be iLaliiccd 
not from economics but fiom other ticlds oi study, including psy- 
chology, anthropology, education, linguistics, iind comp native reli- 
gion As a matter of tact, prog' css was made in all iho^c lieldN, even 
during ihe war, but it seemed unexciting and much too slow to 
offer hope of defeating the destructive forces that were puvnessmg 
more rapidl) Science itsell had become a destruslive lorse \!oie- 
over, the intellectuals were so disheartcncLl bv tiic icsuUs ol ihc 
Communist expcninent that manv of them were iosme I ulh noi 
only in one method of reah/mg the dieam but m tlic possibhuy of 
realizing it by any method available to the liurnan mleilis’ence. 

That was the “failure of nerve" so widelv discussed m the end of 
the war. Even more than a loss ol buth in progress by logical or 
scientific methods, it vv;is a loss of faith m themselves as guides to 
progress. The intellectuals had to admit that their own iccord 
as a class was bad in many countiies. T hc\ liad planned tlie Russian 
revolution and had administered the Soviet state until Stalin was 
firmly in power and turned against them; by a senes of apparently 
correct decisions they had reached the wrong goal. Intcliccluals of 
a sort had also planned the Italian corporate state and Hitler's 
Thousand-Year Reich. Other intellectuals had exerted some power 
in this country dunng the first eight years of the New Deal, and their 
record was better here, but they had quarreled disgracefully among 
themselves and some of them had been misled by Russian llattcry. 
Ail during the 1930s Russia had been trying hard to cultivate the 
Western intellectuals, regarding them as a power group that might 
further Russian policies The intellectuals had cfune to believe that 
those policies weie idenbeal with their own, at least m the inter- 
national field: wasn't Russia opposed to fascism and bjnt on pre- 
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serving peace? Then suddenly, after Munich, Russia decided that 
they were t(xi pt)\verlcss to serve as allies, got rid of their friend 
Litvinov, and made a pact with fliller The intellectuals were left 
hitteily divided, without support, foreign or dcmicstic, and still 
worse Ihey were left without conlidencc in themselves or a clear 
picture of what was to be done. 

All lliat is liislory, niwv mi^ieprcscntcd or forgotten, and the new 
novelists had no ^hare in it. What they have accjuired fiom the cx- 
pcnerKC of others is a sort of gen( rair/cd distiust of tlie intellect 
as a moans of unproMug life on this planet. Where is the proercss’^ 
thev nught a^k. vSloiic Age men huddled toaclhcr in their firclrt caves 
while the daikness outside was liikd with hostile animals Step by 
stc'p ihcv tamed or cxtciminalcd the animals, their own descendants 
overran tlie eartli. and still l.Uer descendants set out to conquer the 
clemenis 1 ^akiy iriim are descending to the dentils of ore otcari and 
living :iho\'e the [xeatluible limits ot the air, while their new ambi- 
tions are t( ’b<'>lish diseases, control the weather, and travel to other 
planels At the s<iinc lime they are using the intciicet to create still 
deadlier enemies of mankind than those tlicy subdued in the past; 
the new (xies aie poison gases, atomic clouds, microbes more viru- 
lent than an\ that existed m nature, and explosives that might burn 
the CLiitli to a cindei. Again we must hudole together for safety in 
our bnihantls iiglited cases, but this time the beasts that go prowl- 
ing thiongh die mind-made darkness are ihemsehes fashioned from 
the human mind 

A hint td these feelings I have tried to suggest can be found in 
the hackgroutid of the ntwv no\els. T hey .ne deep feelings, respon- 
sibly heid bv \('tung men and women who for the moM part — ^W'C 
can lori’cT the apes of fashion — are tr\ing to do their best m a situa- 
tion lor whicli mdiodv was prepared. If the feelings are seldom 
directl) expressed in novels, that is partly because of a prevailing 
literary coin'ciition that fiction shouldn't deal with the sort of ideas 
on which the feelings are ba^cd It is also because of a juslifiable 
caution In these da\s of investigations run wild, Americans are 
learning to be timid iiboiit expressing their opinions, especially if 
these aie m the least hcietical. 1'he result is that we are ikwv reading 
novels by intellectuals, for intellectuals, about supposedK intel- 
lectual or at least wcll-cducatcd charaewfs, in which not a single 
intelligent notion is expressed about the world in which we live. 

Yet ihc novels do express what is essentially the reaction to a 
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social situation. They express first of all a retreat from international 
and national and even sectional problems — except in the case of 
some Southern writers — into personal problems for which a solu- 
tion can presumably be found. They express the belief that die 
suicidal folly of nations and classes is the magnified image of indi- 
vidual selfishness ('‘Evil is in the human heart”). Like the war 
novels, they express an admiration for simple goodness that is rather 
new in American writing; time and again we note the appearance of 
characters who are goodness personified. The novels do not exalt 
the American w ay of life or the American mission to save the world 
— in that respect they preserve a sort of artistic chastity — but they 
do express a new sympathy for the middle-class virtues, 'fhey also 
express a search for lasting beliefs in the midst of confusion, for 
fixed standards of good and evil; and finally thev express the novel- 
ists’ desire for security and order — even if the oidcr can be achieved 
only in a neat and housewifely story that is like the one cleanly 
swept and furnished room in Bedlam. 



IV. 

CRITICS OVER NOVELISTS 


1 . 

Ever\’ age has its stereotypes in fiction, its familiar stories endlessly 
repealed in novels by young authors, each of whom is convinced 
that h)S darling tale has never been told bet ore. Publishers’ leaders 
ate a more skeptical if always hopeful breed. After paging through 
hundicds ol manuscripts, they have learned to recognize the stereo- 
types of this postwar age, which dilTcr in an interesting fashion from 
those of the preceding half-century. 

In the early 1900s a favorite story was about the cultured young 
man, apparently a weakling, who nevertheless surmouiued hard- 
ships and defeated savage enemies — in tiie jungle, at sea, or in the 
frozen North- -by reverting to the qualities of his Viking ancestors. 
It was the Darwinian or Jack Londonian novel, based on the notion 
that the wilderness is the test of manhood and that well-born Nor- 
dics are fittest to survive. By 1910 it was giving way to the muckrak- 
ing novel, about the young reformer who single-handedly fought 
the corrupt politicians, besides couitmg the daughter of the biggest 
boss of all. The boss, converted by her innocent wiles, ended by 
proving that he could be a reformer too. 

In the 1920s, that age of cvnicism and u.oral rebellion, there was 
the story of the sensitive voang man, llie idealized Artist, oppressed 
and broken by the philistine World (like the hero of Manhattan 
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Transfer and the heroine of Main Street). There was also the story 
of the completely natural or Hemingway young man who suffered 
in monosyllables and preserved a drunken composure while women 
flung themselves at his neck and hell broke loose. The social rebel- 
lion of the 1930s gave us another stereotype, the strike novek which 
was usually laid in a Southern cotton-spinning town. The strike was 
broken, its leader was killed by the bosses, but there was a second 
hero as well, a boy from the hills who was won over to the revolu- 
tionary faith. In the last chapter he began to organize the defeated 
workers for new struggles, under a sky that was red with hope. 

Nobody has been writing strike novels since World War II. The 
other prewar stereotypes have also vanished, with two exceptions 
noted: (1) The early-Hemingway young man occasionally saunters 
or shambles into a novel about Greenwich Village, and (2) the 
Darwinian novel reappears from time to time as a serial in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, which, conservaitivc in everything but typography, 
still likes to picture the triumph of well-born Nordics over the 
Canadian wilderness. But these Erncstian and Darw'inian heroes 
are living fossils, so to speak, and would be no more at home in 
most of the new novels than Jake Barnes in a progressive boarding 
school (grades 8 through 12, coeducational). What are the favorite 
stories today? Setting aside mystery stories, subject or problem 
novels, and popular romances of every type, and considering only 
the “serious” novels that aspire to literary distinction, I should esti- 
mate that more than half of the manuscripts now in circulation be- 
long to one of the following six varieties: 

1. There is the novel about the sensitive and so artistic young 
man who pities himself with good reason. His life has been ruined, 
not by the world — as in the case of his 1920 uncle-— but simply by 
the blindness of his possessive mother. In the end he commits suicide 
or murder, or both (see The Chtistmas Tree, by Isabel Bolton), or 
marries and is killed by his wife, or, in a happier version of the 
same story, escajxis from the mother and conics to New York, where 
he finds release in the company of other sensitive young men This 
fairy-Freudian novel doesn’t often reach the bookstores, but it pio- 
vides a high proportion of the manuscripts that publishers rejci.t 

2. There is the adventure story that starts in a familiar selling, 
realistically presented, but then becomes more and more fantastic, 
more confusing to the reader, until he discovers that the author is 
trying to find symbols, symbols, symbols for the moral chaos of 
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the modern world. This novel is often brilliantly written and it 
is sometimes accepted and printed — with a dust wrapper that men- 
tions Kafka and Graham Greene — but it never has much sale. 

3. There is the satirical and slightly surrealistic novel about the 
rich young man surrounded by mad bohemians. Usually the scene 
is Greenwich Village, but it may also be the upper East Side or the 
American colony in Florence or Rome. Like the symbolic adven- 
ture story, this novel is sometimes brilliantly written, but it is never 
published except at the author's expense. I can't explain the reason, 
but the Greenwich Village novels that reach the bookstores (like 
Who Walk in Darkness and (jo) arc almost always Hemingway- 
realistic and deadly serious. 

4. There is tlic no\cl about puritans abroad Some well-educated 
young Americans aie traveling in Italv, Spain, or one of the Arab 
countiics. They come in contact with peasants or bedouins who, 
by ihcir fecund vitalit) and readiness for action, reveal the essential 
bloodlcssuL oi' the traveleis. The novel takes one of two turns: 
cither the Americans are morally ruined by lr\ing to imitate the 
peasants or else (in memory ol F. M Forster's A Room with a 
View) the hero and the heroine arc redeemed into their natural, 
pas '-ion ate selves. 

5. Thcic IS the tender, nostalgic no\'cl about the world of child- 
hood, usiiallv written by authois \^’ho feel siiilv and cheated at being 
forced to grow up Thev tell how bovs and girls revolted against the 
mean h\poci!.sy of then eiders Often (as m ddairnan Capote's The 
Cirass I Imp) the children arc aided in their revolt by old persons 
or Neero seivants with childlike hearts. 

6. There is the novel about the obsessive pursuit of some animal 
-—fox, bear, deer, mountain lion, oi verv large fish — that ends by 
becoming an almost supernatuial beast and symbolizes the indiffer- 
ent or malignant loiccs of nature Several ot the great American 
stories have dealt with this theme, as witness Faulkner’s The Bear 
and HemiiiLWvay's The Old Man and the Sea. but lately the theme 
has been tiied by too many beginners, with the result that readers 
arc losing patience. They limsh three or four chapters of the manu- 
script and snarl, “Come out from behind those bushes, Moby Dick.'' 

These are the six stereotypes most frequently encountered among 
the novels now circulating in mamiscripi, but there arc others al- 
most as common. There is, for example, the story of the good citizen 
who tries to track down a criminal and learn the motive for his 
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crime, but ends by discovering that much of the guilt is in his own 
heart. First readers describe the manuscript as “you know, that 
psychoinelodrama.” There is the story of the pre-adolescent boy or 
girl who learns about sex (Tot Spies on Love Nest); there is the 
tragedy of the religiously inspired character among a group of un- 
believers; and the list of stereotypes might be continued. The point 
I wanted to make is that all these novels show the inlUicnce of the 
newer criticism. All the novelists have a double audience in mind: 
first there is the broader public they would like to reach without 
really trying, and second there are the critics they must be sure to 
please — the distinguished critics for the quarterlies, who write wulh 
such an air of certainty about the faults to be shunned and the virtues 
to be praised in American fiction. 

2 . 

A striking feature of book reviews in the quarterlies is that they 
use a new' set of woids to indicate praise or disparagenicnl 'Today 
the bad words applied to fiction by a great nianv of the younger 
critics are fiber optirnism (which is cither vaj^uc 

or shalloM ) , proj^rcssivc ( usually put in quotation marks ). scientific, 
and socialc^y. Among the good wands and phrases aie inuiitum, 
depth or inwardness, vaiues (especially if they arc fnt>ral and [perma- 
nent), irony, formal patterns, close texture, rncanines trn different 
levels, symbols, and myth. Most of the bad words are self-explana- 
tory, or have already been explained. Some of the goods words re- 
quire a gloss for readers unlamihar wath the new critical language. 

Of all good words in the quarterlies, “irony” is perhaps the most 
overwoiked, and it is also, in its current usage or abuse tlr: hardest 
word to define, d'here was a time when authors could be ironical 
merely by stating the opposite of what they conceived to be the 
truth: thus, they would say that Tony laimpkm wais the greatest 
hero in Christendom when they meant that he was a cov\aid. 7 here 
was also dramatic irony, defined as the quality of speeches under- 
stood by the audience but not grasped by speakers the stage 
(“My lover is coming tonight, Tm so happy,” the heroine says; but 
the audience knows that an ambush has been laid and that the lover 
will be killed if he comes tonight). Later there was the fictional irony 
that was a favorite device of the early naturalistic novelists. It was 
the effect obtained when a character set out for one destination 
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and reached another — for example, when Henry Fleming of The 
Red Bad^e of Courage became a hero by running away, and when 
wSister Carrie Meeber became a great actress through losing her 
virtue. 

All these devices are easy to define, but the irony that is often 
discovered and praised in the new fiction is a vaguer quality, and 
sometimes 1 wonder whether critics or authors could explain what 
they mean by it. Apparently it is present at any moment when the 
novelist’s attitude toward the story is complicated or ambiguous. 
Thus, if he describes the same event from the standpoints of three 
different characters — as Robic Macaulcv does in The Disguises 
of Love— -and if each of the chai actors interprets the event in a 
dilTcrent fashion, while the author doesn’t try to indicate which of 
them IS right about it, then he is being ironical. He is also taking 
no risks and is avoiding all arguments with readers wno mightn't 
like his opinions if they were frankly stated. This sort of irony, 
prevalent in new fiction, is completely dilTercnt from satire, since 
tiu^ satirist isn't afraid to make his own opinions clear. One would 
think that our present society miglit offer rich opportunities to 
satirisis, but haru'ly anyone is seizing them 

“S)mholism’' is aiauher overwoikcd word, not to mention its 
being a much- abused literary device. In tins case the new critics 
and teachers of literature arc cicaily to blame for what the new 
novelists are doing. Tlie critics and teachers discovered, or rcdis- 
covcicd, some tweniN vcais ago that mam of the classic American 
novels were lull of objects and actions that were intended to convey 
a wh(MC gioup n\' meanings “on diifcreiit els,” to use t’ac trade- 
marked phrase: there was the literal meaning, and be\c^'!d it the 
moral meaning, and. looming in the distance, there was the final 
or anagogic meaning that transformed the svmbolic object into a 
spiritual truth. It became the fashion to write cssa\s and books, to 
deliver lectures and whole courses, on the symbolism ol Hawthorne, 
Melviiic, Ol Henry James, Critics tortured themselves to be more 
ingenious than other critics, and soon they were discovering sym- 
bols that didn't exist and that the novelist, even in his subconscious 
depths, had never dreamed of using. 

The new no\elists joined in the game. Since critics were expound- 
ing and praising the use of symbols, the .lovclists determined to 
furnish the symbols, and in God's plenty — perhaps w’ith the hope 
of becoming the subjects of critical researches in the twenty-first 
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century. Tlie result is apparent in most of the serious novels pub- 
lished during the last five years, and is even more apparent in the 
manuscripts now being read and rejected by publishers. These 
last are so full of symbols that the reader feels as though he were 
stumbling blindfold in a room overcrowded with furniture. If an 
object seems out of place, you can be sure that the author intended 
It as a symbol. If an action seems falsely emphasized or out of keep- 
ing with the character who performs it, the author regards it as 
having a symbolic value. 

Such aberrations arc sometimes encouraged by critics and teach- 
ers, as I learned when attending a summer writers' conference. One 
novel I was asked to read was about the attendants and patients in 
a state asylum. The )oung author had a subject he knew at fiist 
hand — he had been employed in the asylum tor a year- -and he 
had the beginnings of an effective style; the trouble was that he 
had no story. His hero went to w'ork in the asylum, met a few 
schizophrenics with interesting case histories, watched them for 
a year, and then resigned his position without being changed by 
the experience. I was getting ready to discuss some wa\s in which 
the book could be rearranged to give it emotional sccpicnce w'hen 
the author forestalled me. 

“I know what you're going to tell me about the novel,” he said 

“Professor Z explained what was wrong with it, and I had to 

admit that he was right. I haven't laid enough empliasis on the sym- 
bols of the wall and ihojdoor.” 

When symbols arc arranged in logical order they compose an 
allegory, something about which critics are still in doubt. Ten years 
ago the device was almost universally condemned, but then Haw- 
thorne's ‘‘blasted aiicgories,” as he called them in his later life, came 
back into fashion and it w'as discovered that similar allegories were 
concealed in Kafka and even in Faulkner. That rcstorccl the wx')rd 
to respectability, but still, like a churchgoing madam, it ictains 
traces of a disreputable past. Today one can’t be certain whether 
a critic means to praise or disparage a novel when he describes it 
as allegorical. 

There is no such uncertainty about the word “myth.” To say of 
a novel that it “has mythical qualities” or “embodies a myth” is 
always a compliment. New myths arc continually being discovered 
or reported or imagined in the American classics Richaid C^hasc 
tried to demonstrate that The Confidence Man was Melville’s myth 
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of the sinister American libera] (it was intended, the critic seemed 
to say, as a foresighted pamphlet against Henry Wallace). Leslie 
Fiedler outdid him by proving — or perhaps that isn’t the word — 
that Moby-Dick and Huckleberry Finn arc myths of combined 
homosexuality and miscegenation, “splendidly counterpoised in 
their oceanic complexity and fluminal simplicity.” ^ 

The new novelists would like to oblige the critics by creating 
other Ameiican myths, but two dillicultics have been holding them 
back. The lirst is that the word has several contradictory meanings 
and that nobody has defined it to anyone’s satislaction except his 
own. Some critics seem to hold that myths are simply erroneous 
beliefs. h>orn this it would follow that the more such beliefs are 
expressed in a novel, the more mythical it becomes. Much as they 
w'ould like their work to have a mythical quality, the novelists are 
not prepared to follow' this easy metliod of achieving it, and they 
arc also dubious about some other meanings attached to the word, 
d’heir secon.j ’’<hcultv is tliat rnvths, however defined, have always 
been the expression of widelv shared feelings; tliey are stories that 
embodv the common hopes and tears ol a tribe, a class, or a na- 
tion. Mvths have a liroad archetvpical qualitN, whereas the novelists 
like to deal — and apparently the critics like to have them deal — 
with subjects that are nairow and exceptional. 

It is hard to create an archetype of modern life by recounting the 
private experience of a few isolaiei.! individuals in some untypical 
setting --for example, a Back Bay mansion transformed into a 
brothel (as in Howard Nemerov's 77a' Mclodi atyiatists) . or an old 
plantation house live miles fn>m a telephone (as in dozen- of Deep 
Southern novels), or what Frederick Buechner describes as “a 
small colony of summer friends." The most any nov'^list can do 
in this direction is to choose some ancient mvth and echo it faintly 
in contemporary terms, thus giving Ins characters a sort of retro- 
spective magnitude But he runs the risk of emphasizing their small- 
ness instead —as happened in Ihicchncrs A Lony Day's Dyini^, 
where the Icrtend of Pliilomela and Proenc wars presented in modern 
dress, on the scale of one inch to the foot, as if the ancient story 
of lust and revenge were being rc-enacted in a doll’s house. In the 

1. What the critic means is not “their” complt’xily and simplicity, bui the 
oceanic coniplcxily of one and the fluvial — not ‘a.,.minar* — simplicity of the 
other And the two books are “splendidly” counterpoised by whom — by Mel- 
ville’ By M*iik I wain? No, by the critic, who splendidly rises over the rums 
of Imglish giammar and our two greatest novels. 
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new fiction — and elsewhere in American writing — there is a lack 
of contemporary myths like those which Melville, Mark Twain, 
Henry James, and Dreiser all created in their times; nobody seems 
able to present a life-size hero. 

One critical slogan, about the desirability of myths, has set an 
ideal before the novelists, while other critical slogans have been 
making it difficult or impossible for them to attain the ideal. The 
solution might be to stop folloNsing slogans. Meanwhile, at the risk 
of having them followed, 1 would suggest three anti-slogans for the 
next period in American writing: 

IF ir isn’t rtal, ir isn't a symuoi. 

IF IT isn't a SIORV, IT ISN'T A M\TH. 

IF A CHARACTER DOESN'T LIVE, HE CAN’T BE: AN ARC HETYPH OF 
AMERICAN LIFE. 


3 . 

There is another favorite word of some critics that has to be 
explained at greater length. The w-ord is “values,'’ a collective plural 
that seems to he borrowed from the special language of sociologEsts. 
The sociologic:il dcfimtion ol values, according to the Anurican 
College Dictionary, is ‘Hhc things c^f social life (ideals, cusloms. 
institutions, etc ) toward which the pcoj^lc of the group have an 
allective regard. These values ma\ be positive, as cleanliness, free- 
dom, education, etc , orniegativc, as cruelty, crime, or blasphemy.” 
Sometimes the critics follow' this dclimtion, but at o!her times they 
seem to be using the word ‘'values'’ m a larger and looser sense. 
As in the case ot “irony” I am not always certain what tliey mean 
by it, but apparently it denotes or suggests any system of motal 
judgments that a novel might conceivabl) express, or fail to ex- 
press. The novel may have more than one singular \a!iie--'it may 
be dramatic and unified and also accurate — hut still it may be dis- 
missed by ciitics as “lacking in values.” Usually (he crili', s mean 
that it depicts a gioup of persons without lived standards of nghl 
and wrong, or witii standards of which they disapprove. 

That all the postwar novclisis arc lacking in values is the central 
theme of a book by John W Aldridge, After the Lo^it Generation. 
Aldridge is a young critic but not a “new” one; he is not opposed 
to novels with social subjects and makes a rather spaiing use ol 
words like “myth,” “symbol,” and “irony.” His book, published 
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in 1951, was the first to deal in a serious and challenging fashion 
with the novelists who have appeared since World War II. Among 
the writers discussed in it are Norman Mailer, John Horne Burns, 
Irwin vShaw, Alfred Hayes, Merle Miller, Gore Vidal, Paul Bowles, 
Ficderick Buechner, and Tiuman Capote. Aldridge sets them 
against the new novelists after Woild War I — especially Heming- 
way, Futzgcrald, and Dos Passos — and concludes that the older 
group was doing much more important work at the same age. 

A similar conclusion has been reached by others, but Aldridge 
combines it with a thesis about the problem of writing novels m 
our time. J'he thesis is that novelists must have a sense of values, 
that the values must be shaied by an audience, and that such an 
audience can no longer be found. It could not exist, Aldridge says, 
without ‘‘a society based on certain stable moral assumptions, the 
sort of scKicty to which, perhaps, Richardson and Smollett belonged, 
to which, in a different wav and to a Ic'-ser extent, even Scott Pit/- 
gerald and Tr '-vf Hemingway belonged, hut to which w'e obviously 
do not belong today ” Aldridge keeps driving his thesis home. “These 
writers,” he says of tlic postwar luwclists, *diave been constantly 
handicapped by the cmpimcss of the characters and situations about 
which they have been obliged to w-ntc. Since they have inherited 
a world witlioiit values and since they have had no choice but to 
find their material in that world, they ha\e had to deal with value- 
lessness, and that can never form the basis of a successful literature.” 

By an almost malhemalical demonstration he has proved — if we 
accept his premises — that the new generation of wTiiers is doomed 
to failure, yet still he continues his attack on the times. He savs 
that besides lacking subjects and an audience the new novelists also 
lack magazines willing to publish their work and critics interested 
in what they arc trying to do. J'he new critics are subtle and spirited, 
but most of them deal only wath w'idelv admired authors. For a 
\ounger critic to analyze books that have not yet been “officially 
rccoyni/cd, approved, dassdieil. documented, explicated, and foot- 
noted by other critics w'ould be tantamount to professional heresy 
and suicide. . . . Yet the stale of criticism, like the failure of values 
and the absence of a community of art, is only a symptom of the 
general debility of the times as a whole. Since the end of the war 
there has been, in all parts of the world, a gradual dwindling of 
creative vitality and impulse." 

At this point Aldridge’s thesis seems a little sweeping for a book 
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about a dozen contemporary novelists. Before accepting it we should 
ask whether this world of ours is so lacking in values as he would 
like to have us believe. I plan to discuss the question biiefly, but 
first I should say that Aldridge’s thesis is perhaps not the important 
feature of his book. For me the important feature is that he dis- 
cusses new authors with the same care that others are devoting to 
Proust and Gide, or F'itzgerald and Faulkner. He pronounces doom 
on the novelists of the 1950s, but not until he has carefully scruti- 
nized their work, and he gives them more honor by this close atten- 
tion than he takes away from them by dismissing the work in theory. 

One example is his treatment of Other Voices, Other Rooms, 
Truman Capote’s novel about a pre-adolescent boy who sets out 
to find his father and ends in the nightmare world of homosexuality. 
Aldridge tells us that the characters and devices in the novel “do 
not produce a w'orld of exterior significance. They belong eternally 
10 the special illusion that Capote has created; outside it they do 
nothing and arc notliing.” It is a hostile decision, but Aldridge 
doesn’t reach it until he has written a passage of twenty pages ex- 
plaining the characters and devices more clearly than any other 
critic has even tried to do. The result of the explanation was to give 
one reader, at least, a new and more favorable impression of 
Capote’s talent. 

Aldridge also writes well about Norman Mailer and John Horne 
Burns; he sees their faults and secs their achievements. In Irwin 
Shaw’s panoramic w'ar novel. The Young Lions, he sees only faults, 
and his passage on tlie book is a long denunciation — an cfTcctivc 
one, too, for he knows where Shaw is weakest and slickest. I don't 
think he is fair to Alfred Hayes’s two novels about wartime Italy; 
he makes too much of the obvious debt to Hemingway and doesn’t 
seem to realize that Hayes’s feeling for people is his own It ^s nen 
at all certain that either Hayes or Shaw belong in the book, consid- 
ering that its real subject is the new' wartime generation of no\ lists 
born after 1915. These two are somewhat older men who didn't write 
their first novels till the end of the war, but won their early reputa- 
tions in other fields during the depression years: Shaw wrote st<^rics 
for the New Yorker and a pacifist play, while Hayes wrote pro- 
letarian poems. Both men grew up m a political ago, and there is al- 
ways a sense of politics in the background of their writing. Shaw 
knows the beliefs — or values — that are fashionable to hold; per- 
haps he sincerely holds them. Hayes knows that political decisions 
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at a high level can affect the lives of very simple people; in The Girl 
on the Via Flaminia he shows how the decisions lead to bedside 
quarrels and kitchen brawls. In most of the novels by younger men 
— excepting Normal Mailer — politics is a missing element. 

If Aldridge had omitted Hayes and Shaw he would have had room 
for more novelists from the younger group. He was writing too 
soon to include William Styron or James Jones, but it is hard to see 
why he failed to discuss Carson McCullers, Saul Bellow, or Jean 
Stafford, who were already more important novelists than most of 
those with whom he dealt at length. His choice of authors makes the 
work of the new generation seem poorer and less varied than it is 
in icality, but the fault is easy to forgive when we reflect that he was 
doing pioneer work. He was taking risks that others critics refused 
to lake and was expressing his opinions in a reckless and rather ap- 
pealing way. He was also oflcring an indispensable first draft of the 
critical verdict that, after many revisions, wall be reached in twenty 
or thirty yeni > 

But what about his complaint that it is impossible to write good 
lun’cls today because we are living in a society uniquely lacking in 
values? It seems to me that the complaint has been made for a long 
time and that the first authors who made it are now^ buried and for- 
gotten, or revered. They didn’t use the collective plural “values,” 
which hadn't been invented at the time; they spoke of ideals, stand- 
ards, faith, belief, piety, convictions, but they meant almost the 
same thing. The W'orld had changed foi them, as it aKvays changes, 
and with it the ideals or the sense of life of each new generation. For 
a century or more the change has been more rapid; w'e might say 
that tlie acceleration began with the French Revolution, or wath the 
Industr ial Revolution, or with the publication in 1859 of The Origin 
of Spears. Many young Englishmen in the 1860s had an even more 
desperate sense of being lost, unguided, left w’ithout standards of 
judgment, than American novelists have today. It seemed to them 
that the moral world had collapsed with the first statement of the 
principle that men, instead of being specially created in God’s im- 
age and guided at every step by divine providence, were descended 
from lower animals and subject to the indifferent laws of the physical 
world. Yet some of the young Englishmen wrote novels, and good 
ones, about a society that now seems to us remarkably stable, self- 
assured, and rich in values. 
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Darwinism as interpreted by Huxley, Tyndall, and Spencer had a 
destructive elTect on the faith or standards of young American nov- 
elists in the 1890s. Theodore Dreiser, for example, read these au- 
thors when he was in Pittsburgh working as a young reporter on the 
Dispatch. He tells us that all of them, but especially Herbert Spen- 
cer's First Ptinciplcs, "quite blew me, intellectually, to bits.” He had 
rebelled against his pious father, but without quite forsaking his fa- 
ther’s world. In the second volume of his memoirs, Newspaper Days, 
he says: 

Hitherto, until 1 had read Huxley, 1 had some lingeiing filaments of 
Catholicism trailing about me, faith m the existence of Cluist, the 
soundness of his moral and sociologic deductions, the brotherhood of 
man. But on reading . . . Fust Principles and discos ering all I deemed 
substantial — man's place in nature, his importance in the universe, this 
too. too solid earth, man’s verv identity save as an mlinitesirnal speck of 
energy or a ‘’suspended equation” drawn or blown heic and there b\ 
larger forces in w'hich he moved quite unconsciously as an atom — all 
questioned and dissolved into other and less understandable things, 1 
was completely thrown dowm m my conceptions or non-conceptions ot 
life. 

Dreiser, had he been living today, would have said that he had 
been deprived of all values, vet he managed to get his novels wrillcn 
and found new values to express In his last novel, The, Bulwark, 
wliich is like an unfinished scenario for what might have been his 
greatest work, he aliTuv^t completed the circle from alienation or 
rebellivm to reintegration He didn't become reconciled with his 
father’s church, but he did try to explain, even to celebrate, the fa- 
ther’s religious sense of life 

It w'ould seem that every generation in turn starts with this feeling 
of lost values, as if it were a necessary step in education. I can re- 
member coming down the steps of VVidcncr Library one nioimng in 
the early spring of 1917. I looked out at the leatlL\^s clrns in the 
hard sunlight, and the duckboards still in place along the waho^. and 
found myself saying compulsively, “It all lies, cseiyihing ihcv 
told me at home, everything they taught me at school.” I can re- 
member loo that I found comfort in the statement; it wasn’t so much 
the wail of a little boy deserted in the night as a sort of incaiilalion 
and a first step toward seeking the truth, wherever it might still be 
found. Later I decided that the statement wasn’t so meaningful, 
even for myself, as it had seemed in the bleak sunlight of that New 
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England morning. I didn’t really believe that everything taught me 
in school was a lie, or I would also have questioned what I was 
learning in college and wouldn’t have continued to studv hard in the 
hope of making A’s and winning another scholarsliip that would 
allow me to study harder. What i really meant was that I couldn’t 
any longer accept what I had been told about sonic important mat- 
ters — such as sex, primarily, but also God, the hereafter, patriotism, 
right living, and the y\mcrican ideal of success. 

Al! over the country in that ycai boys like myself w'crc making 
similar discovciics as they walked down library steps. Later they 
would be called the lost generation. It is true that they sufTcred from 
a feeling of loss or alienation or deception, but it didn’t interfere 
with their writing novels if they h id talimt enough to write them. 
What thev w'oukl reaflirm in the novels was a number of very old 
and sim|'lc values — in Idcmingw'av, for example, these were cour- 
age, love, drinking, and tlic obligations of one’s craft or metier; in 
Faulkner dv ^'--‘rc pride, coinage again, compassion, and love of 
earth; in all live leading novelists (^f their age-gioup the values were 
intended to be fundamental, down-io-rock, and thereby fitted to 
survive It was as if these wu'itcrs had watched many high s) stems of 
judgment collapse around them and had aftcrwaird tried to build 
humbler and, so they felt, solider structures m the rubble 

Now the prix'css of losing and finding values seems to be starling 
over with another postwar generation — and whv shouldn’t it start? 
'fhe depiessing feature of Aldndgc's complaint, which is being 
echoed bv many \oung novelists, is that this time it is a complaint 
and not even subconsciously a boast or iin incantation or a program 
for rebuilding 1 lie new' demand tor pic-exisiing values in the moral 
world seems to correspond with the new' demand for security in the 
economic world. Just as students who plan to go into business say 
that thev want stable employment with a big corj^oration and an 
income of ten thousand a )car — not loo large, but dependable — so 
llie )oung novelists would like to start out waih an income-hearing 
capital ot values that would be like securities listed on a moral stock 
exchange. But who can discover and choose among values, who 
can rcaifiim the best of them, if not the novelists themselves, along 
with llic pcK'ts and dramatists and critics? Isn’t that a function w'hich 
writers in the past have always helped k» perform? What do the 
new writers expect, after all? To find new thresholds, new anato- 
mies, and at the same time retain the values they absorbed w ith their 
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mothers’ milk? To be great explorers of the soul, like Melville and 
Baudelaire, and at the same lime to be icspected citizens, academic 
dignitaries, and vestrymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church? 
It is true that the new novelists have a special reason for their feel- 
ing of deprivation. Just as many young Englishmen of Ihe 1 860s, and 
young Americans two or three decades later, lost their faith in a 
divine providence that w'atches over the human s])ecies, so these 
others have lost their faith in progress, whether automatic or di- 
rected by human intelligence, and along with that faith have lost 
the old American conviction that most people arc good and that 
evil is merely an accident. But the loss might w^ell be their oppor- 
tunity as waiters, instead of being a handicap; it might launch them 
into the effort to speak for the new^ age as other writers spoke for 
the past. 

In simple fact there has never been a society or a new generation 
without values. Some of these, like food, shelter, sex, rest, are im- 
posed on us biologically. Othei values are imposed on us by the 
nature of human groups and — as Kenneth Burke has pointed out — 
by the general nature of language, wJiich helps to determine group 
judgments. Of this second t\pc arc the personal values like courage 
and prudence in varjing proportions, ]o^'alty to the group, in- 
tegritv of the person, and the ability to eet along with others. I'hc 
emphasis changes from age to age- -for e.xample, the prudent man 
is now preterred to tiie courageous man — but the \ alues themselves 
are permanent. There is also a third t)pc ot values, impermanent 
by definition, that arc associated with paiticular societies. These 
are values in the sociological sense — that is. ideals, customs, institu- 
tions, and social ranks or functions, toward which tlic people of the 
group have an affective or emotional regard. New values of the 
sort alw\a)s take the place of old ones that arc lc;st. New and old, 
they hold a .society together, if it had no such values ol its own it 
would cease to exist as a society. 

It seems to me that the lives of ordinary Americans arc lich in 
all three sorts of values — biological, personal or moral, and social 
or institutional — as well as in esthetic values that include elements 
of the other three. VVe say of a friend that he is a good guy, and that 
is a value judgment on the personal level. Wc speak of a good din- 
ner, and that is a biological judgment, perhaps with touches of the 
esthetic. We speak of good luck, good manners, good stories, gootl 
reputations, and good roads. ‘'A good car” is a moic complicated 
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value; the judgment here is partly of physical properties (the car 
gets us quickly and dependably from place to place), partly esthetic 
(it is the most beautiful object owned by many households), and 
partly a hint that all this power and beauty confer a higher social 
status on the owner. As for purely social or institutional values, we 
speak of good tieighborhoods, good country clubs, good citizens, 
good government, good or favorable developments on the interna- 
tional scene, and usually our hearers understand exactly what we 
intend to say, since they share most of our notions of good and evil. 

On the other hand, if we use terms like disloyal, bigoted, fascist, 
pinko, do-gooder, godless, intellectual, forward-looking, democracy, 
sound literature, renegade, Uncle Tom, or subversive, our hearers 
are likely to interpret them in dilTercnt fashions, depending on the 
special language of the political or religious or rac'al groups to 
which they belong. 'I'hat dilTcrence seems to me a mark of the age: 
not the lack of values, which exist in profusion, but the conflicting 
systems s.-iue, Christian and agnostic, Catholic and Protestant, 
liberal and conservative, highbrow and lowbrow, labor and manage- 
ment, cu'thodox and reformed — not to mention the greater conllict of 
values between F^ussia and the United States. Another mark of the 
age is the desperate search for certainties. In the intellectual world 
this has been a time of conversions, apostasies, and reconversions. 
V\c recid the life stoiy of a man who became a free-thinker, then a 
Communist, then an Episcopalian, then a Quaker, embracing four 
difl'cient s\stcms of \alue in succession, each with passionate loyall\, 
each with ct)ntcmpt or hatred for the abandoned s\ste:n — we read 
and say of him, “In some wa)s he is a represciitati\e l",urc of the 
age.” 

Ail this has an application to the novels that might be written in 
our time. I would say that the younger writer'^ aie lustitied m com- 
plaining about the lack of a general audience for their work; books 
are now being read by a variety of special audiences. But 1 would 
also say that nobody has a light to complain about the Icck of sub- 
ject matter, since there arc subjects cveryw'here in contemporary 
life. Ehc conthets among systems of value arc dramas, most of which 
remain to be written. The search for values is itself a narrati\’e that 
might be treated on an epic scale. I si-^pcct. however, that any 
author who tried to write the epic or the dramas would be dismissed 
by some of the newer critics as a mere natuialisl. 



V. 

NATURALISM; 

NO TEACUP TRAGEDIES 


1 . 

Several limes in these chapters I have objected to the disparaging 
fashion in which some critics use words derived from “nalnralisiid’ 
and to their habit of app]\ing the bad words to any novel with a 
social or general subject. One reason for objecting to the liabit is 
that it conceals a purpose which ought to be dearly staled, the critics 
mean to advocate a rafher narrow and special i/cd concept u)n of 
what good novels should or shouldn’t do. Any novel that dne> inoic 
than present a crisis in the lives of a few individuals they regard as 
“n:ltu^ah^tlc,'’ and not worth talking about. But there is another 
objection too- the critics aic spoiling words dial can he very useful 
when properly applied ‘‘Naturalism" and **naturali>lic" belong to a 
definite hterar) tradition, one that was originated b) several French 
authors, but was taken over and named by f.mile /ola in IS69. 
During the next two decades it spread over Fhiropc, whicli m those 
easier days included Spain and Russia. It was introduced to this 
country in the early 1890s and still plays a fairly ini[HU'tant part in 
American writing It isn’t my tradition, for I disagree with its doc- 
tiincs and even more with the slipshod manner in which they are 
usually applied. Nevertheless, it has produced some admirable 
novels, not all of them by European authors, and it has contributed 
to our picture of the modern world. 

74 
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Naturalism appeared in this country almost surreptitiously, with 
the private printing in 1S93 of Stephen Crane's first novel, 

A Girl of the Streets. Maggie’s story was that of a tenement girl 
mistreated by her drunken mother, seduced by a tough, forced into 
prostitution, deserted and driven to suicide; like other naturalistic 
heroines, she was a pawn on a chessboard and the victim of forces 
beyond her control. In dedicating a copy ol the book to a Baptist 
minister, Chane said, “It tries to show that environment is a tremen- 
dous thing in this world and olten shapes lives regardlessly. If I 
could prove that theory, I \v(>uld m;ike loorn in heaven for all sorts 
of souls (notably an occasional street girl) who arc not confidently 
expected to be theie by many excellent people.” He was helping to 
set the natnralislic [\allern, biMh m his emphasis on environment and 
in his defiance of many excellent people. 

Fxcept for a brief period and indirectly. Crane was not a dis- 
ciple of Zola’s. lie was to write a second naturalistic novel, (jeori^e's 
Mother, of Ins short caieer was de\oted to a less objective 

type of writing that was closer to his personal vision. Frank Norris — 
who was a year older than CT.ine, but Ic^s precocious — would be tlie 
first American novelist to become a foimal convert to naUirahsm 
and, with a few infidchties, [o cherish its doctrines to the end. He 
didn'l learn llicni in Frtince, where he spent two of his most im • 
pre.ssionable years. Norris wms a verv young art student in Paris, 
not a writer, and the books he read were chietly concerned with 
medieval liistoiy and romance It was after he retut ned to this 
country and enleicd the UniserMtv of California in 1S90 that he 
discovered Zola. For the next four years, so his classmate' reported, 
he wais uMially to be seen with one of Zola's yellow-backed noveN in 
his hand. 

What did he learn from the novels'^ In Zola’s wmiking notes, 
which Norris of course had never seen, but which one might say 
that he divined from the publisiied fiction, the founder of naturalism 
had indicated some of his aims as a writer He was trying to create 
a newv type of fiction ruled bv scientilie laws, based on scientific 
observation, and written, so far as possible, by seicnl'dic methods; 
if siieccssfiil, he would recaptuic for himself, and for literature, 
some of the prestige that had begun to sim’-ound the great scie itists. 
“Study men as simple elements and note the reactions,” he said. 
Notebook in hand, he studied them as if they were specimens in a 
biological laboratory. Many of the specimens were thieves, drunk- 
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ards, or prostitutes, and Matthew Josephson’s life of Zola tells how 
the great novelist and respectable family man — wearing a velvet- 
collared overcoat, a bowler hat, and pince-nez glasses — could be 
seen taking notes in houses of assignation. “What matters most to 
me,” he said, “is to be purely naturalistic, purely physiological. In- 
stead of having principles (royalism, Catholicism) I shall have laws 
(heredity, atavism).” And again, “Balzac says that he wishes to 
paint men, women, and things. 1 count men and women as the same, 
while admitting their natural differences, and subject men and 
women to thiny^sS' In that last phrase, which Zola underlined, he 
expressed the central naturalistic doctrine, derived from the whole 
Darwinian movement: that men and women are part of nature, sub- 
ject to natural laws, and indeed the helpless victims of natural forces. 

The characteristics of naturalism in the proper sense of the word 
— not in the critics' loose sense — are derived from the practice of 
Zola and other novelists who accepted the doctrine. Naturalism is 
pessimistic about the fate of individuals; it holds that there is no 
reward on earth or in heaven for moral actions, or punishment for 
vice. Naturalism is rebellious, or at least defiant. With each new 
work It says again to respectable society, “Here is life with the veils 
stripped aw'ay; here are better men than you, broken and obliterated 
through no fault of their own; here is an end to your complacency.” 
At the same time naturalism claims to be objective; it claims that 
an author can deliberately choose a subject, observe it, take notes, 
and present the results like a laboratory report. It approaches situa- 
tions and characters from the outside; if the novelist projects him- 
self into a character he is in danger of losing his objectivity. Nat- 
uralism is inclusive rather than selective, being an attempt to pre- 
sent the totality of a big subject; it is literature in breadth rather than 
depth. In practice it is careless about the sound or style of the words 
it uses, being based on the eyes (and the nose) rather than Ihe cars. 
Things play an important part in it — not the novelist’s impicssion 
of things, but the actual hard, angular, soiled, and smelly objects. In 
practice as in theory it leads to a magnification of forces, crowds, 
conditions, and a minification of persons. 

Frank Norris, in his American adaptation of naturalism, carried 
this last tendency to an extreme that Zola never reached “Men were 
nothings, mere animalculae, mere ephemerides that lluttercd and 
fell and were forgotten between dawn and dusk,” he said in the next- 
to-last chapter of The Octopus. “Men were naught, life was naught; 
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FORCE only existed — force that brought men into the world, force 
that made the wheat grow, force that garnered it from the soil to 
give place to the succeeding crops.” But Norris was also impressed 
by two other characteristics of naturalism. In an editorial on Zola, 
written at the beginning of his own literary career, he said: 

Terrible things must happen to the characters of the naturalistic tale. 
They must be twisted from the ordinary, wrenched from the quiet, un- 
eventful round of everyday life and flung into the throes of a vast and 
terrible drama that works itself out in unleashed passions, in blood and 
in sudden death. The world oi M. Zola is a w^orld of big things; the enor- 
mous, the tormidable, the terrible is w'hat counts; no teacup tragedies 
here. . . . Evcrvihing is extraordinary, imaginative, grotesque even, 
with a vague note of terror quivering throughout like the vibration of 
an enormous and low-pitched diapason. . . , Naturalism is a form of 
romanticism, not an inner circle of realism. 

Bigness and romance: these were iwo qualities that Norris tried 
to embodjy all his novels. He thought he had found a perfect 
cxprcs>ion for them in 1899, when he laid the plans for his “Epic 
of the Wlieai." It was to consist of three novels, the first dealing with 
California as producer of wheal, the second wdlh Chicago as dis- 
tributor, and third with Europe (or India, in a later plan) as con- 
sumer. All three books, he said in a letter to William Dean How'ells, 
would “keep to the idea of this huge Niagara of wheat rolling from 
West to Hast. I think a big epic triloiy could be made out of such a 
subject, that at the same time would be modern and distinctly Amer- 
ican. The idea is so big that it frightens me at times but I have 
about made up my mind to have a try at it.” 

He had his try at it; he wrote the first volume bravely, The Octo- 
pus, and the second doggedly. The Tit; then he died before he could 
start the third. Although his trilogy — which would have been the 
second in the history of serious American writing, after Cooper’s 
7 he IJttlepa^e Manuscripts — was never hnished, his dream of big- 
ness lived in the minds of many novelists who follow'ed him. Dreiser, 
Uplon Sinclair, David Graliam Phillips, Sinclair Lewis, and many 
others tried to find epical, modern, distinctly American subjects — 
no teacup tragedies here — and most of them planned trilogies or 
whole interrelated scries of novels that v,ould be realistic in treat- 
ment but would be based on an essentially romantic emotion. 

It seems to us now that the 1930s were the great age of naturalistic 
fiction. '\ hey were also the depression years and a time of social 
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bad conscience, so that most of the novels dealt with the under- 
nourished third of the nation. If they ended with a hopeless strike or 
a parade of the unemployed, or with the hero risking his life by 
uiging hungry men to unite, like Tom load in The (/rapes of Wrath, 
they were known as proletarian or rcvolutionaiy novels. Most of 
these are remembered dimly for their political innocence and 
wooden writing, but among them were two powerful works that 
will continue to be read for a long time: one was of course The 
Grapes of IT rath, and the other was James T, Farrell’s Studs Loni- 
}:an trilogy. Erskine Caldwell was a naturalist and a good one in 
his particular fashion; probably he is still good, although most of 
the critics have stopped reading the books in which he keeps apply- 
ing the same formula to slightly dilTerent groups of degraded cliar- 
acters. Not all the natuialists wrote about starving people. John 
Marquand, with a more conservative cast of mind, became the most 
accurate observer of almost upper-class families in the Eastern sea- 
board states, and John O’Hara the most accurate observer of cafe 
society. Finallv there is John Dos Passos, who>e trilotty U. S. A. is 
the most impressive and possibly the best of American works in the 
naturalistic tradition. In any case, he deals with the biggest subject 
of all — not an industry, like Sinclair in The not a piofes- 

sion, like Lewis in ArroM'^nuth, or a background, like Fan roll ni 
Studs Loniitan\ but thirty years of the whole country, walh many of 
its industries, many professions, a diversity of backgrounds, and 
hundreds of characters, 'all driven to failure, even the richest ot 
them, by forces be\ond their control, 

Although the naturalistic tradition is at present lor'iscly defined 
and widely condemned, it is bv no means abandoned. Among the 
postwar writers those who arc naturalistic in the proper sense of 
the word form a third group that niiglu be set beside the conihau 
novelists (note that some of these, iiKiuding Norman Mailer, arc 
naturalistic too) and the new fictionists. It is not a group in the social 
sense, for its mcmb rs are scattered over the country and seem to be 
hardly conscious of one another’s existence; yet their wairk retains 
a family likeness, a^ if they had all inherited the same shaip eyes 
and indifferent sense of hearing. In general they scern to be less cer- 
tain of wJiat they believe than were the naturalists of the 1 930s. I'hey 
are also less ambitious in their search for material, and not one of 
them has displayed anything like Dos Passos’ curiosity about every- 
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thing that happens in American life. Retaining the objective point 
of view and the naturalistic interest in conditions that “often shape 
lives regardlessly,” they prefer to write about a special community 
or backgTOund, usually their own. Some of their postwar subjects 
have been a small city with its interwoven lives (Snonia, Texas), 
a Mid''A esiern county over the years (Raintrec County), boys going 
wiong m the C'hicago slums (Knock on Any Diwr), the m(')tion- 
picture business ( What Makes Sammy Run) , a military school (End 
as a Mafi), and the younger gcncrc;Lion on the Pacific Coast (Corpus 
oj Joe Bailey). 

Tile plot or theme of such novels, as distinguished from the sub- 
ject, is usually simple. In some the piotagonist — we can’t often call 
him a hero — is waiped bv his environment, tempted into crime, and 
shot down b)' the police (or taken to the electric chair); the mood 
is alwavs passive In others the piotagonist succeeds in business be- 
cause ol faults that keep him from being truly human. In still others 
a coim”^; is morally ruined by industrialism or commercialism. 
Almosi all the characters in all the stories are victims of forces be- 
yond their couirol, but there are some naturalistic novels — like 
Corpiv: oj Joe Bailey — in which the protagonist resists the forces and 
achieves a soit of emotional nratuntv. Since the novelist is interested 
in the oicial background that leads to success, and more often to 
failuie, and mucc he deals at length with many other characters w^ho 
cross the path of the hcro-victim-villain, he ends by w’riling a very 
long I'^ook. If a manuscript comes to a publisher's olTice in a single 
neat folder, it is likely to be new -fictional. If it arrives in a suitcase 
or a wooden packing box, it is cither historical or natu. alistic. 

In tlieir elToit to achieve bigness and totality, the ne.*. naturalists, 
like tficir predecessors, are likely to be careless about the structure 
and texture of their novels Some of the episodes will occupy a dis- 
proportionately large space in the disproportionately long manu- 
script- - unless an editorial reader blue-pencils them — while others 
will be foreshortened Frank Norri.s — not Crane, who cared about 
w'ords -was the grandfather of these novelists, and he often ex- 
pressed his contempt for careful writing. “What pleased me most in 
your review of McJ'eayucC he said in a letter to Isaac Marcosson, 
“was ‘disdaining ail pretensions to style.' It is precisely w hat I try 
most to avoid, 1 detest ‘fmc writing,' huctoric,’ 'elegant English' — 
tommvTot. Who cares for fine style! Tell your yarn and let your style 
go to the devil. We don't want literature, \vc want life." Yet Nor- 
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ris’s novels are full of fine writing in the bad sense and usually 
end with a deep-purple passage. “Annixter dies,” he says on the 
last page of The Octopus, “but in a far distant corner of the world 
a tliousand lives are saved. The larger view always and through all 
shams, all wickednesses, discovers the Truth that will, in the end, 
prevail, and all things, surely, inevitably, resistlcssly work together 
for good.” That is not only illogical, as a deduction from the story 
he has told; it is shameless and self-hypnotizing in its use of lan- 
guage. 

With a few exceptions the present-day naturalists have followed 
Norris, both in his contempt for elegant English and in his failure 
to see that he often wrote with bogus elegance. That is one reason 
why — to make a confession of faith — I couldn't ever accept their 
tradition as my own. I have always felt by instinct that language was 
the central problem of any writer, in any creative medium. If he 
lacks the sense of words he may be an admirable scholar, a moral 
philosopher, a student of human behavior, or a contriver ot big 
dramatic scenes, but he isn't properly a writer. Yeats said that style 
in literature is what corresponds to the moral element in men of 
action. I think he meant that style is the result of an infinite num 
ber of choices, all determined by standards of what is linguistically 
right and wrong. “Books live almost entirely because of their style," 
he said — and he was echoing a long line of creative aitists wlio lelt 
that until the right words have been found for an action it does not 
exist in words, in literature. 

There arc other objections to naturalism, and one of them is based 
on the human implications of the doctrine. When the naturalists 
say that men are subject to natural laws they usually mean that 
human destinies arc determined by the principles of mechanics, or 
chemistry, or genetics, or physiology, or a rather mechanical type 
of economics. Each novelist seems to have his favorite science; for 
Zola it was the laws, or imagined laws, of heredity that bound to- 
gether his enormous series of novels. For Jack London the explana- 
tion of human behavior lay in biology — “1 mean,” says his auto- 
biographical hero, Martin Eden, “the real interpretative biology, 
from the ground up, from the laboratory and the test tube and the 
vitalized inorganic right on up to the widest esthetic and social gen- 
eralizations.” No activity was strictly human for London, not even 
administering a charity or producing a work of art; they were all 
applications of biology. For Dreiser the key science was chemistry. 
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and he explained the failure of his brother Paul by the “lack of a 
little iron or sodium or carbon dioxide in his chemical compost.” 
For Dos Passes the laws were economic and governed the concen- 
tration of “power superpower.” Every year, so he believed, a smaller 
number of always larger corporations was exercising a closer con- 
trol over the lives of uiore and more Americans. His central purpose 
in U.S.A. was to explain how people were ruined by “the big 
money.” 

All these novelists and many others were trying to explain the 
personal by the impersonal and the complicated in terms of the sim- 
ple: society in terms of selfishness, man in terms of his animal in- 
heritance, and the organic in terms of the inorganic Something was 
always omitted at each stage in this process of reduction. To say, 
as many naturalistic writers have done, that man is a beast of prey, 
or “a mechanism, undevised and uncreated,” or a collection of 
chemical compounds, or a simple economic unit, is a faulty way of 
descri^'*'*)^, man, since it omits his special characteristics. It is a 
metaphor, not a scientific statement, and a metaphor that subtracts 
from literature the whole notion of responsible purposes, the whole 
possibility of tragic action, 

Fin:illy I would object that naturalism involves a false concep- 
tion of the writer himself. It holds that a novelist or a dramatist 
should be a drspassionate observer, like a scientist in his laboratory; 
that he should choose an important subject, methodically gather 
material, :irrange it into a dramatic pattern, and then submit his 
repoit. But good novels arc seldom written in that fashion; they are 
written because the novelist has been chosen by his subject and be- 
cause the material, forced upon him b) ever) thing in his past, ur- 
gently demands to be expressed. The fact is that most naturalistic 
writers have violated, in practice, their own ideal of objectivity. 
There is an autobiographical clement in the best of the naturalistic 
novels, fioni SiMcr Came to V. S. A. and beyond; it helps to explain 
their ennuional power. The element is present even in novels that 
seem fvir from the autliors’ lives, as we learn from reading their 
mcinoiis. Thus Upton Sinclair said of his best book, The Jungle: 

I wriMe Vk’ith tears and anguish, pouring into the pages all ^hat pain 
which life ha.d meant to me l:\tcrnall' the story had to do with a 
family ot s!oek\ard workers, but inlernallv it was the story of my own 
famih. Did I wisli to know’ how' the poor suffered in Chicago? 1 had 
only to recall the previous winter in a cabin, when we had only cotton 
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blankets, and had put rags on top of us, shivering in our separate beds. 
. . . Our little boy was down with pneumonia that winter, and nearly 
died, and the grief of that went into the book. 

After tlie success of his novel about the meat-packing industry 
in Chicago, Sinclair wrote novels about otlicr cities (Denver, Bos- 
ton) and other industries (oil, coal, whisky, automobiles). He 
demonstrated his capacity for research, for telling stories, and for 
painting broad pictures, but the subjects were outside his peisonal 
experience and he didn’t write about them with the warmth of feel- 
ing that distinginshed The Jungle. Other naturalistic novelists, al- 
most all of them, luive had the same failures m sympa.lhy. They are 
at their best not when they are scieniitic or objective, in accordance 
with their own doctrines, but when they are least naturalistic, most 
subjective and lyiical. 


2 . 

Lately a change has been evident in the leading ideas of many 
naturalistic writers. Their novels still follow the pattern established 
by Crane, Norris, and Drcisci — that is. their heroes are slill victims, 
betra\cd by circumstances into ciiminal follies that Icail to disasters 
— but now the follies arc likely to be excused m a new fasliion Idiey 
used to be the lesiilt of cither the heroes’ bad heredity {Mc'i'caiuie) 
or more olten of their bad environment {An Afncricnn 'I'nv^cdy, 
Native Son). In recent years heredity has played a rather small part 
in naturali^'tic novels and social environment isn’t so often presented 
as the only reason why the heroes or heroines weic victimt/cd In- 
stead of being ruined by poverty or wealth or racial prejudice, they 
tire in many cases deformed by some tiaurnatic experience m child- 
hood. The heroine is seeking for a lost father image (see William 
Styron’s brilliant first novel, Lie Down in Darkness), or else die was 
raped b) an older man (as in John O’Hara's Butterfield S), with 
the result that she became a frigid nymphomaniac. 'I'hc hero was 
rejected by his mother — sometimes we are told that she weaned 
him too soon — or else he hates his father as a sexual rival anj an 
image of authority (see Prince Bart, by Jay Richard Kenned) ). All 
the heroes arc Oedipus; the heroines are cither Idcctra or Messatina. 

This Freudian myth in its various forms is of course not confined 
to naturalistic novels. It appears still oftener m what I have called the 
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new fiction — as note all the stories about sensitive young men with 
possessive mothers — and even furnishes plots for musical comedies 
and motion pictures (with subplots for soap operas). Besides show- 
ing that the public is familiar with notions derived or distorted from 
b^reudian psychology, this wide use of the myth is also connected 
wilh a general literary movement that seems to be dominant every- 
where m Western literature: a movement from sociology to psy- 
chology, from political to personal problems, in a woid, Ironi the 
puhiic to the private. 

iiast of the ]'lbc--and, with variations, among the minority of 
Communist \\rilcis in Trance and Italy-™therc is a movement in 
the opposite direction, that is, from novels about individual lives to 
novels about masses men, wiitlcn v\ith a public purpose. In France 
and Italy the purpose is to prove that the uorkers are mistreated 
and hence to prcp.ire them for a C'omrmmist .seizure of power; the 
novels arc lawoliitionary. In Russia they arc patriotic, conformist, 
and tlh'ii [ ^npnsc is to advance various programs of the Soviet state. 
Tvery Communisi who a[>pears in the novels is supposed to be 
heroic; the non-Ckmimunisis can become heroic h\ accepting Com- 
munist leadership; the anti-Commimists arc al\va\s villains. Ail the 
characters repicsont political tendencies or attitudes toward the 
state, and so little is said about their private lives that they almost 
cease to be persons 

There aie substantial icwards and punishments for Russian writ- 
ers. Those who follow instructions earn a great deal of money — 
often more than the\ can rpciid — and occupv a more privileged so- 
cial position than their eollcaeucs in the West Those '^ho disobey 
the waitchful critics aren't published at all, no matter how popular 
their past works may have been Fantastic as the situation seems 
to us, it bears a resemblance to some American practices. Radio and 
television waiters in this country arc under almost as close surveil- 
lance by patiiotic ju'cssure groups. Some of the mass-circulation 
maeazines- -though by no means all of them — present subjects for 
treatment by fiction writers they can trust. *‘Why don't )ou do a 
twavfistcd serial about oil piospccting m the Gulf of Mexico?'’ the 
editor savs jx'Tsuasively. 'it's very much in the news." During World 
War 11 the imposed subject w'as often the result of a government 
directive; for example, the Air Force asKcd for help from the mass- 
circulation magazines when it had ditlicully persuading men to be 
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tail gunners on bombing planes, and the magazines obliged by order- 
ing stories with tail gunners as heroes. Even in peacetime some of 
our weeklies outdo the Russians by presenting a novelist with both 
a subject and a ready-made plot, asking him only to provide descrip- 
tions and dialogue. 

Here the parallel ends. If the American novelist refuses the sub- 
ject or the plot, if he prefers to deal with more personal themes, 
he has other avenues of publication. Many writers earn comfortable 
incomes without once appearing in the mass-circulation magazines, 
and they are admired for preserving a sort of artistic chastity. For a 
real parallel with Russia we should have to imagine that the Saturday 
Evening Post and Collier s, with a very few others, were the only 
magazines to print fiction, that they were interlocked with the only 
publishing houses, that they were stalled by government and party 
functionaries, and that novelists who wouldn’t follow their directives 
not only couldn't be published but would become politically sus- 
pect. We might also have to imagine that a novel approved and pub- 
lished in 1945 would have to be withdrawn from circulation in 1948, 
although it was still extremely popular, because the directives had 
changed. Exactly that happened in the case of Fadeyev's The Young 
Guard, whose author had to make a public confession of error and 
then had to revise his picture of the war before the novel could be 
reissued by the State Publishing House. 

It w'ould be a mistake, however, to judge Soviet literature in 
theory by its practice of the last few years. Ihe theory, knowm as 
“socialist realism,” has always taken for granted that literature ex- 
erts a direct etlect on social life, and therefore has always been 
willing to admit that a wise society, a workers’ society, w^oiild con- 
trol its novelists for their own good. On the other hand, the theory 
did not contemplate that the control would be so rigid, so compre- 
hensive, and so anti-esthetic as it has been in Russia since 1948. 
There were special reasons for that period of repression, and the 
cold war was only one of them. I here was the Russian habit, which 
is also an American habit, ol cairymg everything to extremes; there 
was Stalin’s attitude toward art — that of a tired businessman; and 
there was the single-minded Communist cfhcicncy of Andrei A. 
Zhdanov, w'ho had taken charge of cultural affairs. In 195C after 
both men were dead, signs appeared that artists in all fields, including 
fiction, might be granted a somewhat greater degree ol freedom. 
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Even the bureaucrats themselves were beginning to admit that “a 
creative problem cannot be solved by bureaucratic means/’ as Aram 
Khachaturian, one of the composers scolded by Zhdanov, was 
finally allowed to say in the magazine Soviet Music} 

As a theory, socialist realism should be judged by its achieve- 
ments in years like those from 1932 to 1936 and from 1943 to 1947, 
when novels were being written and published with somewhat less 
interference from the Soviet bureaucrats. It might also be judged 
by novels of the school that were produced in France, England, and 
America during the 1930s and arc now being produced by Com- 
munist writers in bVance and Italy. On this basis, that of its best pe- 
riods and productions, socialist realism proves to be a theory of 
fiction which, like naturalism, has produced many valuable and 
impressive works. As a matter of fact it developed out naturalism, 
at least on the technical side, and has retained many characteristics 
of the earlier school. vSome of these arc the close study of social en- 
vironmc’-'!^, the interest in the behavior of crowds, the approach to 
characters from the outside — as if they were specimens tor dissection 
— and, most of all, the emphasis on subject matter at the expense of 
form. In Russia “formalism” and “subjectivism” are serious charges 
against a w'riter, almost the equivalent ol political crimes. The Rus- 
sian doctrine resembles naturalism in holding that novelist can de- 
liberatelv choose a subject for treatment, almost without respect 
to his past c.xpcriencc, but it goes a step farther by holding that the 
subject can also be chosen for the novelist by the workers’ party or 
by the slate. 

In 1948 Russian writers were collectively scolded bvxause they 
hadn’t produced a suflicient number of articles about the new irriga- 
tion projects In 19.S3 some of those projects were deferred, and 
the Central Committee of the Communist Pariv adopted a new pro- 
gram calling for a greatly increased production of foodslulTs and 
consumer goods. In December of that same year the writers were 
scolded again, this time because the new program, after three 
months, still hadn't been rellected in more and better novels about 
the collective farms. Although writers w^ere being given a little 
more freedom, consumer goods and foodstulTs were the pressing 

1. Ry the summer of 1954, Khachaturian hau ocen reproved for his bour- 
geois deviation; the bureaucratic conirol of hteialiire was being lightened 
again. 
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need and hence an imposed subject for novels. Said the Literary 
Gazette, in a leading article translated for the New Yotk Times’. 

No substantial improvement in the activities of the secictariat of the 
Union of Soviet Writers is evident, even since the September plenary 
session of the Central Committee. ... A great and diniciilt task lies 
before our writers, to produce books that helj) the people in their great 
creative activities. To depict accurately and piofouridly the hte of the 
people in all its aspects and m every sphere ot activity, to express the 
all-pervasive grandeur of the Soviet man and to cvpress the fundamental 
and typical [uocesscs of our epoch — such is the task of Soviet literature. 
But contemporaiy Soviet life will not be truly poitravctl unless it is 
show'll that the struggle lor the prosperity ot collective and state faims 
has become a matter of supreme impoitance for the people in general. 

The Literary Gazette was explaining that writers' aims, even in a 
period of comparative freedom, must still be those of the state, and 
that a socially imposed subject must be executed without delay. 

Earlier in this chapter I tried to explain the faults of naturalism. 
Socialist realism has almost all of them, and it akso has a serious 
fault of its own, growing out of its political conformity; novelists 
arc expected to ‘‘depict accurately and profoundly the life of the 
the people in all its aspects," but their picture must agree with that 
of the Central Committee, which is the final judge of litciary Iriith. 
Old-fashioned naturalists look for and sometimes cli'^covcr truths 
of their own. With this exception, however, socialist realism has 
most of the virtues of naturalism. It presents ns w'llh big, dramatic 
subjects, it treats them in a bold fashion, and it gives the reader a 
feeling that the novelist isn’t running away from life but is embrac- 
ing it in all its uglirics,^ and infinite lerlihtv T he doctrine also has one 
virtue in which natuialisni is conspicuously lacking: it oilers a sys- 
tem of moral values and allows its characters to choose between 
good and evil. Sometimes they choose to do good at the cost of their 
lives, and then the socialist realist is able to write in smuething that 
approaches the tragic spirit. When Malraux was a socialist realist he 
wrote Man's Fate, which is a tragic noved. The Silent Ptm, by Mik- 
hail Sholokhov, is a collective tragedy, that of the Cossack people, 
and it is the novel of our time that comes closest to being another 
War and Peace. I might add that both Malraux and Shol('»khov were 
writing from experience, or from an imaginative projection of ex- 
perience, and that neither of them produced his book to order. 
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It has sometimes been suggested that the ideal might lie some- 
where between the picsent Western and the present Russian prac- 
tice, One could start with either, I have heard it said, and arrive 
at better novels by a mixture of qualities selected from West and 
East. Thus, one could start with the Soviet novel, subtract the bu- 
reaucratic control, add a greater psychological depth and more 
attention to form, and the icsult would be possible masterpieces. 
Again, one could start with the American novel, give it broader 
subjects, more interest m contemporary problems, more social re- 
sponsibility —without surrendering any of its virtues — and the re- 
sult would be almost the same. Vhe one weakness ol this mo>t at- 
tractive program is that novels aren't compounded by a judicious 
mixture of ingredients. Sift toeclhci one chi') of jwvchc^’ ^cical depth 
with two cig'is of subject matter, knead into form, ba.kc in a medium 
oven, and the lesull is nothing 

dhc V.Y.Uia ideal of novels bvised on personal experience is 
essentially right and the present Russian ideal of socially useful 
novels produced to order is wrong, dhc Weslcrn ideal is light be- 
cause novcK slnvald he true at all Icveh and because such truth can’t 
be achieved without a long aceumulaiion feelings and observa- 
tions d'hc Russian ideal is wrong because social aims and political 
programs^ -especially new ernes--- arc likely to be accepted tmiv on 
the top level of the mind It is alw,i\s conceivable that some nov- 
elists might write very well about the new irrigaiion projects or 
about the new program for ci^llcchvc farms, but ih.it would be 
cliiclly by accidents of personalitv 1 hat is, the novelist: migld be 
(vbscssed, as many persons «ire, bv the image of running water; or 
they miglU luivc risen from the peasantry and might be excited by 
the vision of new lives for families like their own. But where one 
novelist would write well about the pnqeets and programs, a dozen 
others would be unable to make the personal connection, and their 
books would he dutiful, shalfnv, and nonexistent as hicrrdure. 

The newer American criticism has provided us with methods for 
understanding the weakness of novels wrilien to order (including 
those whose authors agreed wuth the order and thought they were 
performing their simple duty). If we ex mine the language and 
structure of such books; if we analvzo their rh)thms, their images, 
their use of symbols, their choice of significant details, vve find that 
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all of these are out of keeping with the novelists’ conscious purposes. 
The optimism is revealed to be forced, the convictions to be hol- 
low, the characters to be not of a piece. Subconsciously the novelists 
have rebelled against the subject imposed on them and have refused 
to assimilate the information gathered in a pile of notebooks; it is 
merely information, not experience. ‘‘Man,” said Marcel Proust, “is 
the creature who cannot get outside himself, who knows others only 
in himself, and when he says the contrary he lies.” That is an ex- 
treme statement of the limitation under which we operate as writers 
and human beings, but the limitation can be transcended, as Proust 
showed in Remembrance of I'lun^s Past, Man does know others, 
if only in and through himself, and each life is the mirror of many 
others. By looking intently at our own experience, each of us can 
find social institutions and values, the diminished retlection of the 
world in which we live, so that even the purest type of personal or 
subjective novel has implications for its age and country. When 
Proust started to explain what a dinner party meant t(^ himself, he 
ended bv explaining a considerable area of French society. 

The weakness of many American novelists today is that the books 
they write are based on a narrow segment of their experience and 
that the experience itself has been too narrow. Life on a college 
faculty or in a narrow circle of sophisticated people doesn’t often 
give the novelist a sense of living in history, nor does it ollen lead 
to any broad knowledge of men and manners. 1 should hesitate to 
advise a change of life Tor anyone who has already made a place 
for himself, though 1 do think that apprentice rnwclists should 
pause and reflect before they decide to combine writing with teach- 
ing. For somewhat older novelists there is the possibility of making 
a more intensive use of what they are. “Look in your hearts and 
write,” I heard one of them sav to his students with an api'^logctic 
smile. If the novelists looked deeply enough into their own hearts 
and minds, they would find a bioader image of Arneiicaii life than 
most of them have been presenting. I think of one example, that 
of William Faulkner, who lived in a Mississippi town and wrote 
essentially for himself, sometimes without thinking, so he said, 
that strangers might read what he wrote; yet when strangers did 
read it they found that his books contained a picture of the Deep 
South and an interpretation of Southern history - -even a system of 
values and a myth of the sort that critics had been admiring in Haw- 
thorne and Melville 
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3 . 

Two men are spending the night in a police station on Division 
Street, in the Polish quarter of Chicago. They aren’t sure why they 
have been arrested, but they work for Zero Schwiefka, who runs a 
gambling house, and they guess that he tried to get out of paying 
his weekly tribute to Police Sergeant Kvoika. One of the men is 
Francis Macjinck, alias F^rankie Machine, who is a wizard with 
cards but can't do anything with people, including himself. Frankie 
has two great sorrows: that his wife Si.)phie is a psychotic invalid 
and that he can't stop taking morphine — “can't gel the monkey off 
my back." His one devoted henchman is ihc oilier prisoner. Sparrow 
Saltskin, whose trade is steering clients into the gambling house, 
when ho isn't stealing dogs or comimtiing other foims ot pcity lar- 
ceny. Sparrow is “a little olTbalanccd,’’ as he likes to say, “but oney 
on one s'd^ don't try olfstcenn' me, )ou might be truin' my 
good'baianccd side.” 

In the morning a ro.ich falls into the slop bucket in their cell. It 
reminds F'rankic c'lf his own fate and he starts to rescue it, but then 
he changes liis mind “You ain't eettm' out nil I ect out,” he says 
Zero Scluviclka bails out his two cmplo\ecs Climbing the stairs to 
freedom, Frankie turns back to take the roach out of the bucket, 
but finds that it has drowned '1 he roach is llic familiar animal sym- 
bol that is introduced at the beginning ol so many naturalistic 
novels; one remembers the land turtle in The Grapes ni Wrath, 
crawling obstinately to no destination, just as the Joad fam. y w'ould 
crawl westward on the highwav ; and one remcmbeis the cornered rat 
that Bigger Ihomas killed in the first chapter of Nauve Son, as 
Bigger himself would be killed at the end of the storv This time, how- 
ever, the s\mbol is a mixture of the grotesque and the absurd, wuth a 
hint that tlic author feels a wry alTection for his characters and even 
for the roach. 

1 have been retelling the first episode of Nelson Algren’s novel, 
The Man n'lth the Golden Arm. The icst of the stoiy will follow the 
naturalistic pattern, but with a mixture of new’ qualities toicshadow'cd 
by the symbol. Frankie is another hero as victim; he was an orphan 
and never had a chance; he had been cxpellcu from parochial school 
when the coppers raided a crap game and took him olT to jail; he 
had never been taught a trade except dealing cards; Sophie had 
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forced him to marry her by pretending to be pregnant; in the Army 
he had been severely wounded and had been given morphine to 
deaden the pain, until he learned to steal the drug when the doctors 
stopped prcsciibing it. Back in Chicago he had smashed a second- 
hand car when Sophie and he were diunk, and Sophie, in her sub- 
conscious desire to retain his alfcetion, had convinced herself that 
she was ho|xdcssIy crippled. Now the pattern of vietuni/ation will 
be traced to the end. h'rankie will be badgered into killing a dope 
peddler; he will be hunted by the police, while So[)hie is taken to 
the county as\Iiim; he will be hidden for a time by a stiip teaser 
who loves him (siie is another victim); then at last he will he cor- 
nered in a cheap hotel and driven to commit suicide; all his life 
wall be written in the passive mood. Most of the minor characters 
are also driven and deformed by conditions beyond their penver to 
change, as in ever> naturalistic novel since Z(da, hut there is some- 
thing clilfcrent m the author’s approach to the story. Instead of re- 
peating that vast forces are grinding these people down, he takes 
the forces for granted What he emphasizes is the other side ot the 
picture, the rebellions and lies and laughter by means of which they 
retain, even tlic most repulsive of them, some remnants ol human 
pride. 

The most repulsive of all the characters is Piggy-<), the blind 
dope peddler who hates more fortunate people and haui’t bathed 
since he lost his sight, because he cnjo\s the idea that he injhcting 
his srncli on mankind. Like the othcis, he drinks in the \ ug ^ Maul 
bar, but Anton the Owner makes him stand at the end ol ihe bar, 
next to the men’s toilet, so (hat the smell of dnsinfcctant will deaden 
the smell of Pigg.y. Anton asks him why he hasn’t pride enough to 
bathe, and PiggvO answers, ‘'I gtU niy kind of piuie, ’n you got 
yours — I’m p^oud of being how / am too.” d'hat pride m being 
themselves makes the characters something more than ihc specimens 
they would he in purely naturalistic novels. Instead of being a clini- 
cal study in degradation, the book comes dose to being a poem about 
degradatum, wriUen in sometimes lyrical piose. Instead of IcMving 
us with a feeling of defeat, it celebrates the unconquered personal- 
ity and humor in the lowest of men: hustlers, junkies, stoohes, dips, 
stewburns, ‘The Republic’s crummiest lushes . . . even the most 
maimed w'reck of them all,” the author sa\s, “held, like a pennant 
in that drifting light, some frayed remnant of laughter from un- 
frayed years,” 
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Ihe Invisible Man, by Ralph Ellison, is another novel that starts 
with social conditions and ends as a defense of the separate per- 
sonality. Its unnamed hero, who tells his own story, has been ex- 
pelled Irom a Southein Negio college for no fault of his own. Still 
eager to succeed, he linds work in a white-paint factory on Long 
Island and is injured through the malice of another Negro. In the 
factory hospitad he is given clectric-sIuKk treatments because the 
doctors want a subject lor experiment, d he scene shifts to Harlem, 
where he is recruited by the Communists and, on revealing a talent 
for public speaking, is made their dCtricl leader. Soon the Com- 
munists abandon and betray him; they have changed their policy 
and decided to loment a race not by supporting a group of Neero 
fanatics. Tn the midst of the not he is puisued by the fanatics and 
narrcnvly escapes l)Cing lynched. Once again the hero iias been a 
victim wh(v,e story can he told in the passive mood, but The In- 
visible Man is far fiom being a naturalistic novel. 1 he technique is 
closer to , f the eKprcssionists’ e\cry scene is exaggerated, even 
c:iricaturcd, in cader to cimvcy what the novelist thinks is the 
essential tiuth about it. Almost every act has a symbolic value, and 
many of die scenes arc too patly symbolic — like the picture of black 
men working in a sub-basement to make a black liquid that, when 
carried upsiairs into the sunlighi, will turn paint dazzlingly while. 

At tlie end of die no\el even the plot ceases to be naturalistic and 
becomes a scat ot p<irabic dlic hero tails thiough a manhole uUo a 
coal cellar and thus escapes Irom the black mob that i.s tr\ing to 
lynch him After Imdmg an unused basement room, he h\cs there 
alone and mcditale.s on his past life. He decides that cveivoodv has 
rc ’ aided him simply as a material, a natuial resource to be used. 
NobiKly has ever seen him as a person, he has been the invisible 
iiKiri. b’or all the rcscnlment he feels against die while race, he 
icai)/cs that his tlilcmma is not merely that ot a Negro; it is the 
dilemma of all men in a mceliani/cd civilization ‘AVIio knows." he 
sa\s to the picsumablv white reader at the end of the novel, “but 
that, on ilic lower Irequencics, I speak tor you?" 

Still another no\e[--- I be Adventures of Aui^ic March, by Saul 
Bellow' - leads by a more roundabout p;ith to a somewhat similar 
conclusion. This lime the background is LIucago in the depo- sion 
years, rhe hero is a Jewisli bov wlio, at the beginning of the story, 
is living wuth his meek, half-ldiiid mother and his two brothers. The 
youngest, Georgie, is feeble-minded, and the father is a shiftless 
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failure who has deserted the family. At present the Marches are 
miserably poor, but this isn’t the sort of novel that will pursue them 
to the point where their lives are crushed out by conditions and 
forces. Simon, the oldest brother, has an inner force that is capable 
of surmounting conditions. He is determined to get rich, he makes 
a brilliant marriage, and at the end of the book he is an overbearing, 
pot-bellied, unhappy man of all'airs. Augie March is less certain 
of what lie wants to do. He is bright, engaging, uncommitted, so 
that dozens of persons want to pick a career for him, enlist him in 
their schemes, adopt him as a son, or take him for a lover — and 
Augie always consents in the beginning, but there is something stub- 
born in him that makes him follow his own path even though he 
isn’t certain where it goes. Alw'ays he remains uncommitted; alw-ays 
he breaks away and is ready to start a new adventure. 

Some of the adventures aic criminal: Augie is the friend of 
gangsters, he helps to rob a leather-goods store, and latci, while 
attending lectures at the university, he supports himsclt by stealing 
books. Other adventures are grotesque, as when he becomes chauf- 
feur and delivery boy for a boarding kennel that calls itself a dogs’ 
club, or when he is emplovcd as secretary and ghost vv liter by a 
demented millionaire. In one chapter he is a union organizer pursued 
by goons; in the next he is driving to Mexico with a rich woman 
bent on hunting iguanas with an eagle, d he adventures, interesting 
as they are m themselves, arc chictly occasions lor introducing new 
characters. Each of these has a separate life, and many have some- 
thing more than that, a sort of demonic power Among others there 
is Anna Coblin, who appears at the beginning of the book. 'V\s she 
had great size and terrific energy of constitution,” Augie says of 
her, “she produced all kinds of excesses. Riven physical ones; moles, 
blebs, hairs, bumps on her forehead, huge concentrations on her 
neck, she had spiraling reddish hair springing with no negligible 
beauty and definiteness from her scalp.” Most of Hellow’s Chicago 
characters arc like that: excessive, but with definite features of 
no negligible beauty. 

Augie, who tells their stories, has a feeling for the integrity of 
each separate person; he is ready to love and admire them all, so 
long as each embodies a different pattern or principle of life. His 
own development from one episode to another is simply toward 
a greater awareness of his own nature. “I have always tried to be- 
come what I am,” he tells a wise old rascal named Mintouchian, 
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whom he also loves and admires. At the end of the book Augie is 
living in Paris and acting as Mintouchian’s agent in black-market 
deals. He adores his wife, but she is getting ready to deceive him 
with a French aristocrat, and he has had to relinquish his dream 
of starting a foster home in which to educate many children. But 
he is happy enough simply observing people in their endless variety. 
“Why,” he says at last, “I am a sort of Columbus of those near-at- 
hand and believe you can come to them in this immediate terra 
incognita that spreads out in every gaze.” 

All three of these novels have “big” subjects of the types that are 
usually treated in naturalistic fiction. All three are concerned with 
social lorccs, but they don’t leave us with the impression that the 
forces were everything or that the characters were “nothings, mere 
animalculac,” as Norris called them at the end of The Octopus. A 
few' other novelists have been wTiting in much the same spirit; I 
might r. Herbert Gold {Birth of a Hero and 7 he Prospect be- 

fore Us) and Harvey Sw'ados (Out Went the Candle). I suspect 
that these novels and others belong to a new category of postwar 
fiction, smaller but no less important for the future than the cate- 
gories described in earlier chapters. Is there a name foi this new 
tendenc) or group or school? Perhaps the name is suggested in 
Swados' first novel, which 1 read in manusciipt At one point the 
hero, on a visit to Pompeii, is acco^ted by a little boy selling filthy 
souveniis. Me bu\s them all and ilnow'. them away. “There arc 
times,” he evplams, ‘\vhcn \ou have to do things know are 
useless. . It isn't ju'^t consciencc-salvmg It’s a way proving 
to voiir^elf that you're still a person. And that’s something you 
have to prove over and over.” 

Since all the novelists end bv allirmmg the value of separate per- 
sons m conlhct with social forces, I have thought of calling them 
personalists \ he name, of course, has been used in other con- 
nections, but it has the present advantage of applying to the dif- 
ferent St vies in which the noveK are written as well as to the doctrine 
they all implv Hach of the novelists seems to believe that the author 
himself should be a personahlv instead of a recording instrument, 
and therefore he keeps trying to find a T-'rsonal approach and a 
personal manner of writing. The ellort is sometimes earned too 
far and in fact all the novels have faults that are easy to discern: 
Algren, for example, keeps falling into a burlesque of himself, Elli- 
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son sacrifices his sense of reality to his passion for symbols, and 
Bellow, though he writes with more authority than the others, still 
has trouble holding his long book together and making it more than 
a series of adventures. These faults, however, arc the price each of 
them pays for taking risks that other novelists have been a little 
too willing to avoid 

Yet other postwar novelists have written some admiiable books, 
whatever the category in which we place llicm — new fiction, combat 
novels, or old-fashioned naturalism. There is a weakness in the 
topographical cc taxonomic method I have been following in tlicsc 
chapters — 1 mean the method that consists in surve\ing American 
writing as if from a distance and naming its recent types and tend- 
encies. The method reveals the sorts of qualities, usually faults or 
foibles, that arc common to a group, but not the more im[>ortant 
qualities th.it make a no\cl survive as a separate work of art. lake 
for example T/ic Member of the by Carson McCullers. 

From the taxonomic standpoint it belongs to the genus New Fiction, 
species Southern, variety Coming to Knowledge of Pfc-adolcsccnt 
Girl (or rite de passage), and thus can be filed aw'ay with half a 
dozen books bv other writers. What the survev does not reveal is 
that it is W'l'ittcn with an intcnsitv of feeling and a rightness of lan- 
guage that the others fail to achieve; it has the power over tlie reader 
of a correctly spoken incantation. 

Or take a not widely read novel by Ilarncttc Arnow', 1/ miter s 
Horn. This time the genus is xNaturalism ( with symbolic ovcrtcMics ), 
the species Hillbilly, the variety Obsessive Pursuit of a Wild Animal. 
Once again the survey does not reveal the special t|uahty of the 
novel, which is partly the poetry of earth, partly the sense of a 
community, and partly a sort of in-feciing for the characters, espe- 
cially the women, that hadn't appeared m any other novel about 
the Kentucky hill people since Elizabeth Madox Roberts's 'I'hc 
Time of Man. 

The posUvar period has not produced any novels that llie future 
is likely to call great — only the future is entitled to speak great- 
ness — but it has produced many works, famous or neglected, that 
are unique in their species and varieties and deserve to be read 
for many years. Perhaps the central fault of the period is that novel- 
ists as a class have been cautious in their choice of subjects and 
methods and timid about expressing their convictions. As justifica- 
tion for timidity they can plead the climate of the age, which has 
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not been friendly to experiments in living or thinking. Yet the age 
has effected some fundamental changes in the American character, 
and these have not f-jccn mirroied in the novels, most of which are 
iradilicmal in their form, as in their sense of life. Many of the novel- 
ists are serious, skiiirul, and perceptive, but one feels that most of 
them arc without a definite direction — not stumbling, or not enough, 
Imt walking briskly, heads erect, eyes forward, within imaginary 
fences A veiy few, including those I called pcrsonalists, have been 
more reckless than the rest, and peihaps they are finding directions 
that others can follow. The immediate future of American writing 
depends largely on the writers themselves At the same time it de- 
['►ends on wluu the naturalists would describe as conditions and 
lorces--that is, on the state of the woild and whetlicr it remains at 
jscaee, on the continuing vigor and freedom of Amc>‘ean culture, 
and on the daily li\'es of men and women who write for the public. 
Since their books have to be piintcd bclorc thev arc read, the future 
of ]itcr:iturc a.scj depends on the health of the publishing industry. 



CHEAP BOOKS FOR THE MILLIONS 


I. 

In January 1954 I was working at the Newberry Library in Chicago 
and living in a small apartment maintained by the library on North 
State Street. The apartment lies west of the jagged, gradually chang- 
ing, and sometimes indclinite line that separates the GxM Coast 
from the rest of the Near North Side East of the line arc luxury 
hotels and restaurants, big apartment buildings, old houses — some 
of them occupied by their owners — and an assortment of big and 
little shops for the carriage trade: big ones on Michigan Avenue, 
smaller ones on the side streets — art galleries, interior decorators, 
dress shops, florists, prescription pharmacies, and habei dashers 
with silk dressing gowns in the windows West of the line arc smaller 
apartment buildings, shabbier houses, lunch counters, chili parlors, 
saloons, Clark Street with its twenty miles of honkytonks, a Negro 
quarter near Division Street, and beyond it the Polish quarter that 
is the scene of Nelson Alercn’s novels. There is also Bughouse 
Square, devoted on summer evenings to free speech — hedcc its 
nickname — but peopled on January mornings by hundreds of pi- 
geons and a few disreputable squirrels. 

At the point nearest the Newberry Library, which faces Bughouse 
Square, the dividing line now lies a few doors cast of Rush Street. 
The northwest corner of Rush and Oak is occupied by a Walgreen’s 
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drugstore, devoted to serving people chiefly from west of the line 
— Mild it serves them well, not only with drugs, candy, ice cream, 
tobacco, and cosmetics, but also with stationery, household ap- 
pliances, rubber goods, bottled goods, and reading matter. One 
could live tor weeks without patronizing any other shop — eating at 
the soda fountain, smoking the cigars, drinking the liquor, and 
curing one’s hangovers at the drug counter. For reading matter, 
besides an assortment of magazines, there are two wooden display 
cases full of pocket books with biightly varnished paper covers. 

There were four such cases on my first visit to Walgrecn’s, and 
they contained the latest volumes issued by two or three publishers. 
On iny third visit two of the cases had disappeared to make way 
for an expansion of the bottled-goods department. All the remain- 
ing paperbacks had been issued by Pocket Books, Ire., the first 
and still tile largest of a dozen publishers m the field, although I 
should |udge that the choice was accidental. “Take out that case,’' 
the manager have said, pointing to one that stood in a strategic 
position. I he c.ise went our, and with it all the Bantam Books “'Fake 
that one too," he must have added, pointing to the case beside it, 
which \va> devoted to Signet oi Dell or Avon books. The average 
drugstore inanaecr regards one ease of paperbacks as the equiva- 
lent of any olher. Foitunatcly for the customers of that particular 
store, Pocket Books, Inc , oilers a wide choice of titles. The contents 
of the two remaining cases, changed every month and now includ- 
ing an admiiable series of art books at fill\ cents apiece, would 
furnish intellectual sandwiches, simdacs. and cosmetic^’ for a life- 
time. ‘ 

In my rambles west of the dividing line 1 found many drugstores 
and newsstands that earned an assoitmcnt — it couldn't often be 
called a selection --c>f p^ipei hacks. A small rack of them hung out- 
side onv ol die gicen wooden newspapci boxes that stand on Chicago 
slicet comers. The books wcic covered with soot and a few flakes 
of gritty snow and looked as if nobody had disturbed them for 
a long time, d'he largest and most interesting assortment was in a 
combined drug and department sU’irc at the corner of Clark and 
Division. It was composed of several hundred books issued by 

1. I'hat is. if the manager let them stand thi . On a later visit I tound 
that one case of Pocket Hooks, capitah/ed, had also been removed and that a 
case of Bantam Hooks had come hack again. I his loo contained some e\cc*!- 
Icnt works, if one was looking for something, or anything, to road on an idle 
evening. 
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many publishers, including Westerns, detective stories, Mickey 
Spillancs, historical romances, sex thrillers, a history of Western 
art, a poetry anthology, American classics, British moderns, and 
translations from the French of Jean-Paul Sartre and Jules Remains. 
The novel by Romains was called The Lord God o} the Flesh and 
its cover showed a rather attractive young woman staiting up from 
bed, where she had been sleeping without a night et>wm. At first 1 
couldn’t place the book, then I remembered it as a half-fictional, 
half-philosophical study in extra-sensory perception (or sexual 
intercourse by telepathy) that 1 had yawmed my way through in 
French more than twenty years before. I’hc book by Sartre was a 
collection of short stories called Intimacy, with another almost naked 
yc>ung woman on the cover, w'ho seemed to be saying, “Get inti- 
mate!” Although the collcctii'ju includes his most famous story, 
“The Wall” — -which has nothing to do wuih sex — its sale in the 
American trade edition must have been less than three thousand 
copies. Reissued as a paperback, it must have had a lirst printing 
of two hundred thousand or more. 

An old man in a shabby overcoat looked at the covers of the 
books, opened tw'o or three of them, but shambled oil widiout mak- 
ing a purchase. A vounger man came over from the cigar countci, 
inspected the Westerns, and chose one w'ith two blazing guns on ilic 
cover A broad-beamed housewife, her head WTapped in a soiled 
babushka, had been bustling among the kitchenwaic. Now, with 
her purcliasc under her arm, she passed the book racks, examined 
the Sartre, rejected it, and instead picked out a Mickey Spillanc, 
The Biy, Kill. It had taken her less time to buy a hook than to buy 
a saucepan. I looked again at the collection as a whole and decided 
that it was curiously appropriate to the city and the neighl)orhood. 
It was rich, random, gaudy, vital, corrupt, and at the same lime 
innocent; it pul culture at the disposal of the plain man, even the 
pcxirest, for less tlian the price of a bar whisky; it was impersonal, 
friendly, egalitarian, and it proclaimed as dogma its lack of dis- 
crimination. “Here wc arc,” the books in the big racks seemed to 
saying, “the mud and sapphires of our time, and for one or two 
pieces of silver y(^u can take your pick of us. If you are (exiled into 
reading Sartre by a naked woman on the cover, you have no ngjit 
to complain. No clerk is helping you to choose and no one is hold- 
ing you hack; here everyone starts even. But hurry, hurry, before 
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we are bought by others or returned to the publisher, for few of 
us will reappear at the coiner ol‘ Clark and Division.” 

[ was tempted to answer their plea, fill my overcoat pocket with 
books, buy a pint of whisky at the liquor counter, and sit reading 
and tippling among the pigeons in Bughouse Square. Instead I 
walked eastward and soiithwaid into the Gold Coast. West of the 
dividing line 1 hadn’t seen any hard-cover books displayed for sale 
(though I might have seen them even on Clark Street if I had gone 
north toward Lincoln Park or south toward the Loop). East of 
the line there weren’t many paperbacks, because there w'cre few 
newsstands or drugstores, but I passed four or five bookshops, in- 
cluding one large and busy one, the Mam Street Book Store. I 
entered one of the smaller shops. It carried a very small selection 
of new hooks, mostly hcst-scllcrs, a larger selection of gifts and 
greeting cards, and maintained a rental library. There were three 
or four customers in the shop, all middle-aged women, quietly 
(licssccl, uiuii'Macd, and on fiicndly terms with the proprietress. 
"I’m sorry, Mrs Roberts,” she was saving to one of them in a soft 
and well-arlieulaled voice. “The book isn't in stock, but I can order 
It downUrwn and have it for you tomorrow' afternoon.” She saw me 
inspecting the books on the rental shelves. \s a group they weren’t 
much better, but merely newer, than \hc assoilmeni in the drugstore; 
they included more nonliction. more detective stories, and very 
few Westerns. "May 1 help \(hi‘^'’ sne asked ‘ Please don’t bother.*’ 
1 said, feeling that I had re-entered a less disturbing world of poiitc- 
ness and personal relations. 

On Michigan Avenue 1 paosed another shop and recognized the 
name on the wandow Although the salcsiuom wasn't large it was 
filled with new books lining the walls or piled on tabic... There were 
also two big racks of long-plaving records, and a hidden phono- 
graph was playing Mc'^zart as 1 entered (feeling again that I was 
a long wav from Clark and Division). The books on the shelves 
included almost everything published during the last tw a or three 
years that I had anv euiiosuy about reading. In two fields the col- 
lection was espcciall) g’ood: psychiatry and books bv Chicago au- 
thors. I introduced m)self to the proprietor, Stuart Brent, and Luind 
that he vvas passionately interested in ’ 'oks, in the solution of 
other people’s personal problems, and in his native city. Many of 
his customers: arc young people just out of college. Sometimes they 
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tell him about their problems and he says to them, “Read this book. 
You might find the answer there,’’ He is mildly famous in the trade 
for his ability to sell hundreds of copies of a book that arouses his 
enthusiasm: for example, he has probably found more readeis for 
Harry Stack Sullivan's An Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry than 
any other dealer in the country, even the largest. Collections of 
stories are usually slow-moving items in bookstores, although they 
have proved to be more popular as paperbacks. One evening Brent 
amazed the publisher of Nelson Algren’s stories, The Neon Wilder- 
ness, by selling a thousand copies of the hard-cover book at an 
autograph party. Wc talked about the days when the Near North 
Side was full of young authors — many of whom became famcuis 
New Yoikers — and about the possibility of another Chicago renais- 
sance, as in the \ears after H)15 Brent would like to do something 
to encourage such a movement. He complained that most of the 
other booksellers didn’t regard themselves as integrated parts of 
the community and that they didn't take enough interest in the 
personal needs of their customers. 

I might have visited other shops, but I wasn't trying to make a 
survey of the book trade in C'hicago, or even in one neighborhood, 
except in so far as it revealed a general situation. The largest Chicago 
bookstores — Kroch's and Marshall Field — are in or near the Loop, 
but most of their customers live in good residential sections I'herc 
is a smaller concentration of bookstores on the South Side, near 
the Midway and the university. Brent’s complaint against the book- 
sellers may w^ell have been justified, from his point of view, but 
a visitor wouldn't expect to find that any large professional group 
was marked by his combination of interest in persons, interest 
in the cultural welfare of the comnuinily, and abounding energy. 
As a group, the booksellers 1 have met in many parts of the country 
are widely read, obliging, likable persons who regard bookselling as 
a profession and work hard at it, for lower incomes than they might 
receive from other activities. They would all like to sell more books, 
in quantities like those of the paperbacks in drugstores and on the 
newsstands, but they are dealing in more expensive articles, for 
which the public seems to be limited. 

When O. H. Cheney made his broad survey of the book trade 
in 1931, he found that there were only five hundred bookstores in 
the country that did enough business for the publishers’ salesmen 
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to bother calling on them. Most of these stores were in the twelve 
largest cities, and they flourished in the same neighborhoods, he 
reported, as good florists, jewelers, and agencies for medium- and 
high-priced automobiles, lie might also have said, “ . . . as in- 
terior decorators, prescription pharmacies, and haberdashers with 
silk dressing gowns in the window's,” for bookselling as he pictured 
it was one of the luxury trades. Tw'cnty years later the situation 
hadn't greatly changed. Industrial cities as large as Youngstown, 
Ohio— with a population of 167,643 by the 1950 census — still had 
no regular bookstores, although pocket-size books were being sold 
there through dozens of retail outlets People in smaller towns were 
buying more hard-cover books than tormerly — often through book 
clubs, which are essentially a device for selling books by mail." 
There was also a better market for books of all types m university 
towns and aicas (like the Midway in Cdiicago) than there had been 
at the time of the Cheney Report. In r'lther lespccts the audience for 
new booV> ■ '-s almost the same as it had been in 1931. Mo^t of it 
still consists of people living on the “right” side of w'hatever line 
divides their community. 

There are advantages for Amciican culture in the existence of 
this limited, but prosperous, alert, and well-educated body of 
rcadeis Most of them subscribe to magazines walh book-review 
sections, many of them read the literal v cjuartcrhcs, and in general 
thc\ know what is happening m the world of books They arc much 
more willing than the general public to accept novelties and experi- 
ments. I'hcy help to perform the essential function of setting new 
styles in reading matter, some of which wall afterward be followed 
by a larger public. Bookstores often serve as their meeting places 
— in this countiy without htcraiy cafes or salons — and often keep 
a stock o( the magazines, phonograph records, and reproduced 
paintings that appeal to them. In cities like Chicago many stores 
have developed an audience for books in one special field; psy- 

2 'I'hcrc were verv few book clubs in 19'], and Cheney wasn't inclined to 
believe that they would ever play a huger pari in the publishing industry. By 
1953 there were sevcnly-four clubs that recommended books for adults and 
eleven others that selected books for children. The membership of the two 
oldest clubs had declined sharply since 1946, when it had reached a peak, 
but new clubs continued to be founded every yeai. Most of the new ones 
specialized in some particular type of book or audience. The fear had been 
(hat the clubs would encouiagc a general uniformity of taste in the American 
public, and instead they were, to .some extent, encouraging a diversity. 
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chiatry, drama, art, music, literature, technology, advance-guard 
writing, or the occult. The stores are helping in this fashion to main- 
tain the diversity of American culture against the many forces that 
are working to make it uniform. By personal contacts-— something 
entirely lacking at the newsstands — they find leaders for valuable 
works that couldrrt otherwise be published, and later they keep 
the works in stock. The bookstores are quiet voices pleading for 
permanence, variety, personality, discrimmatum. Tlie pity is tliat 
the voices don’t carry far enough, e\'cn in prosperous neighbor- 
hoods, and aie scarcely heard on the other side ol tlic dividing line. 

2 . 

Meanwhile the publication of pocket-size hooks is a business 
success story that has also become an exciting development in the 
field of popular entertainment and education The siiceess story 
begins in although there had been some earlier efforts to 

distribute paper-bound books to a ma^s audience. Alter World 
War I the elforls had been commercial failures for several reasons, 
one of which was that the publishers hadn’t yet found a wav to 
manufacture realiy knv-cost N’loks Another reason was that they 
expected to sell the book^ simply because they were cheap, instead 
of giving the public what it wanted at a price u was willing to pa} 
Some of them tried to give the public what they thought was good 
for it and found, as always, that it wasn’t interested. Another reason 
for the failure of these earlier series of papcrl)aeks wars that book- 
stores, with tiicir limited patronage, weren’t equipped to sell cheap 
books in quantities and sometimes refused to handle them. 

The situation changed in wlien Pocket Books, Inc., was 

founded by Robert F. de Graff and developed a new appioach io 
mass-market publishing. Dc Gralf and his associates started !•> 
finding a convenient, rcasi'inablv attractive, and highly salable 
format that made it possible for boed;^ to be prmled on high-speed 
rotary presses, like magazines, and sold at a prc)fit for twenty -foe 
cents each — if the public would buy them in suihcicnt numbers. \ he 
first ten items to be issued m the new lormat were all items that i[;e 
public could be expected to like, for example, they included 'I he 
Good Earth, of which more than a million copies had already been 
sold in hard-cover editions. But finding tlic right books and manu- 
facturing them cheaply were only two of the problems that had to be 
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solved hy the new publishing house; a bigger problem was how to 
distribute them. 

Obviously if the books were to reach an audience comparable 
to that of mass-circulation magazines they would have to be dis- 
played almost everywhere that magazines were sold. Ihat wasn't 
enough, however, and they would luivc to find other retail outlets 
besides the usual newsstands, drugsloies, cigar stores, and hotels. 
By patient clTorts Pocket Books. Inc , succeeded in having its pub- 
lications displayed in thousands of chain groceries, dime stores 
like \Voolv/orlh\s and Kresge’s, neighhi^riaxid department stores, 
and supcrmaikcls in the subuibs. Housewives bought them while 
marketing - a dozen eggs, a cimboy story, a pound ol hamburger — 
and roulette players could buy them loo, for tliey were sold in 
gambling clubs in Reno and Las Vegas 

Books were being distributed by what had already come to be 
cubed the saturation method of distributing novelties and maga- 
zines Insteuvi being widely advertised, the product is simply 
placed on sale, but in the largest possible number of outlets and 
usually in mifmcssive c]iianiities, until it has been displa\ed to every 
potcniial ciisloiiUT and the market is saturated. The method proved 
to be hiehly etfeetive. Ten million PoeloH Books — capitalized — 
were sold m LMl, and twenty million in D42 Bv 1943 they were 
already being distributed through more than six hundred jobbers to 
fifty-two thousand retailers of every t\pe, in every sort of neighbor- 
h(xxi, while most of the liard-co\ei books were slill being sold by 
live hundred bocTslores. 

Rival imbhshcrs were entering the field: first came A - on Books, 
then ILmtam Books, with a selection of ^tcnd'a^d new fiction and 
some nonfiction titles that might be expected to reach a wade au- 
dience. Peniunn Books, an Lnghsh ('ompuny. founded an American 
braneli, which developed into an independent enterprise, the New 
Amencan T ibrary of World Literature. This new firm made more 
expenments; most important of these was its Mentor Books, con- 
sisting ot informational and sciiolarly works sold for thirt\-five cents 
eacli through a smaller number of outlets. Signet Books, chiefiy 
fiction, arc also published by New American Library; at first they in- 
cluded many novels that had been pa -'d over by other leprint 
houses as being too literary or eccentric. Some of the novels — 
notably tho:^c by William Faulkner — soon proved to be popular 
items on the newsstands. In spite of competition, Pocket Books, 
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Inc., continued to distribute more copies of more books each year; 
in 1952 it issued 46 million copies and 109 new titles. New Ameri- 
can Library, then second in the field, issued 42 million copies and 
80 titles; Bantam Books, 35 million copies and 94 titles. Then came 
Dell (26 million), Avon (22 million), Popular Libiary (21 mil- 
lion), Gold Medal (21 million), and Permabooks (10 million). 
In all, more than a dozen pocket-book publishers piintcd 252 mil- 
lion copies and 882 new titles in 1952. The books were disliibuled 
through more than a hundred thousand retail outlets. 

Although the saturation method has proved eliective in dis- 
tributing almost any sort of low-priced and tempting product, it 
involves a good deal of waste in the form of unsold stock. If the 
stock consists of pocket-size books they can be returned to the 
publishers, and the dealer receives credit for them. Year after )car, 
as more publishers issued more paperbacks, the percentage of re- 
turns continued to rise. Ne\\sdealers no longer had space to display 
all the new titles that were issued, or moie than a small percentage 
of them, and there was no longer any single book, even the most 
popular, that saturated the market by appearing in almost all the 
retail outlets. The trade began talking about the problem of “pre- 
mature returns’’ — that is. cartons ot new books that were sent back 
to tlie publishers without being opened. In 1953, when the pocket- 
book business seemed to be reaching a climax, or crisis, the pub- 
lishers issued 259 million copies and 1061 titles, but they had in 
their warehouses more than 150 million undistributed or returned 
copies, largely of earlier publications. These were a heavy liability 
for any business that operates on a small margin of prolir Ob- 
servers w'ere saying that there w'ould have to be consolidations or 
bankruptcies belorc the business was j4accd on a stable foundation, 
but they were also taking for granted that pocket-size publishing 
would continue to play an important part in American hie. 

Any new medium of entertainment is patronized at the expense 
of some older medium, since everyone’s leisure time is limited. 
Where does tlie time come from that is spent in reading soft-cover 
books? One answer is that some of them aren't read, but are merely 
picked up as bargains and carried home to gather dust, whereas 

3. The production figures for individual publishers aie taken from an 
article in the September 1953 issue of fortune, the total for all publishers is 
the annual estimate made by H<intam Books, Inc. 
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the more expensive hard-cover books are regarded as investments 
that must be made to yield returns. The fact remains that hundreds 
of millions of man-hours each year are spent with paperbacks. What 
other avocations suffer? Some of the hours might otherwise have 
been devoted to activities, or inactivities, like listening to the radio, 
watching television, going to the movies, playing cards, pub- 
crawling, or sitting empty-handed in a train. Most of them are 
taken from other types of reading matter — but from what particular 
types? 

The elTcct of paperbacks on the general cultural level depends 
largely on this last question, which isn’t easy to answer. Perhaps 
the hard-cover reprints have suffered most; even the better ones 
are losing their audience, and the cheaper ones — like the novels 
formerly published by Grosset and Dunlap and Trirngle Books — 
have disappeared. New hard-cover books have been less affected, 
and nonfiction not at all; the decline in sales is among new hard- 
cover novels Vviittcn for a popular audience. Many book clubs, 
especially the larger ones, have been losing membership, although 
it isn’t certain how much of the loss can be attributed to paperbacks. 
A similar doubt exists in the case of public libraries, which reported 
a decline in attendance during the early ^950s, but were inclined 
to blame it on television or prosperity; their attendance is highest 
in depression years. Rental libraries have also lost patronage, though 
not uniformly; some continue to llourish, but many have been dis- 
continued. 

Meanwhile there is one type of readme matter v ’di which the 
paperbacks are directly in competition. Stand long eir ’igh in any 
drugstore and you will sec how they compete. A customer looks at 
the magazine racks, then at the pocket-size book:, and usually 
makes a choice from one or the other, but seldom from both. It is 
possible that for every two or three sales of a pocket-size book, 
one copy of a magazine fails to be sold The big, glossy magazines 
can stand the competition, and most of them have b^cn holding 
their circulation, but the pulp-paper fiction monthlies have clearly 
suffered. They have disappeared from some newsstands where they 
used to be prominently displayed — and so too have the unsmiling 
comic books, which arc now as hard t^ hiid in some middle-class 
neighborhoods as they once were hard to avoid. 

These ob crvalions give a sort of base-line for estimating the 
effect of pocket-size books on the general cultural level. At their 
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very worst they arc immensely better than the comics. Still at their 
worst, they are a little better than the pulps; often they are written 
by the same authors, but with somewhat more care and consecutive 
eirort. At their best they arc better than any of the mass-circulation 
magazines — and the statement remains true even if we set aside 
the pocket-book series that have achieved some lilcrarv or scliolaiiy 
distinction, like Mentor BtxAs, Anchor Books, and Penguins im- 
ported from England. Except lor a few Mentors, these seldom ap- 
pear at newsstands in shabby neigliborhoods, but even there the 
assortment u, likely to include some admirable woiks that were 
never before available at low prices. Pocket-si/e books as a class 
are making possible a considerable improvement in the reading 
habits of the American public. 

It used to be tliought that “serious writing” and “best-sellers” 
were mutually e.xclusive categories, the popular book never had 
litciary merit, and the work ol distinction would never be popular. 
The paperback experiment has destroyed that superstUion and has 
proved that literary merit doesn’t interfere with the hitvidcst sort 
of popular success — unless the merit de[)ends on subtlety, allusion, 
or the defiance of popular notums. If the merit lias conic to be 
widely recognized and the book is regaidcd as something ol a classic, 
the public W'lll buy it m quantities simply for that re^i^on, as liap- 
pened With the pocket editions of A Farewell to Arms and llie 
Great Gatsby — though 1 doubt that it could happen with Kafka's 
The Castle, Success with a large public and literary merit arc sepa- 
rate and inconimensurabie qualities, like density and color; thev 
may exist together or exist separately, flxamples are the two best- 
selling items in the history, in 1934, of pocket-book publishing One 
is GocTs Little Acre, by Frskinc Caldwell, which is written with 
poetic feeling about a croup of characters who, when the book was 
published, w'crc new to fiction. Afterward (’aldwell declined into 
formula writing, but this early novel, for all ils obvious 1 anils, is 
a work of literature. The other book is The Boy Kill, by Mickey 
Spillanc, which is one more of the author’s many stones about a 
detective named Mike Hammer. I'hc detective is a folk hero who 
is also a homiLidal maniac with a passion for ripping the clothes 
from w'omcn and shooting them in the abdomen. The other char- 
acters have no emotions but lust, cupidity, fear, or hatred, the 
writing is stereotyped, and the literary standing, or recumbence, 
of the novel is several stages beneath the utterly worthless. Like 
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God's Little Acre, also publislied by the New American Library, 
it has had a sale of more than six million copies/ 

In 1953 wSpillane was drawling abreast of Caldwell, and his novels 
as a group were being printed more rapidly and sold in larger quan- 
tities than any other fiction scries by a single author in the history 
of publishing. Mr. Spiliane explains their popularity by two in- 
gredients found, he says, in all his books: fast-action plots and a 
walloping sui prise ending. Both these ingredients should be exam- 
ined :it s(nne length; perhaps they will cast light on the popular 
suevess of a series that illustrates the worst side of the paperbacks 
as a eultural plienoinenon. 

'live fast-action [)]ots consist of a linked scries of C[)isodes, with 
eacli 1^1 the cpiscxies conforming to tlie s;nric double pattern. First 
Mike Mainmer gi'os to sec an incredibly beautiful woman; tlicrc 
are live i^r six of t.heve in each novel. 'Fhe woman makes a shameless 
atlempl lo him, usually ’oy exposing herself; sometimes she 

tears open her dress from throat to waist. Mike has a wriggly feeling 
up and down his spine; lime and again he has that feeling, but he 
usually manages to rcsi^t temptation “Some other night, baby,” 
he sa)s between (dcnchcd tectli; th.cn he jumps into a high-powered 
car and speeds off to dischaige the sexual tension by killing or 
mainrng a hoodium. 

d'his second pa.rt of the episode is likely to culminate in a scene 
of pointless and ha!f-mad brutaiit). Here, for c.xainple, is a passage 
from The 7j/g Kill, telling what happened m the toil-^' of a water- 
front saloon when two goiillas tried giving the \\Oi\^ to Mike 
H aminer: 

The little euy stared too long He should have been watching my 
face. I snapped the side ol the rod aero>s his jaw and laid the Hesh open 
to the bone. He diopped the sap and staggered into the big bov w'ilh a 
scream si ai ting lo come up out ol Ins tin oat only lo got it cut olT in 
the middle as 1 pounded his teeth hack into his irouth with the end of 
the bairel. The hig guy tried to sliovc him out of the wav. He got so mad 
he came light at me with his head down and 1 took mv own damn time 
about kicking him in the face. He smashed into the door and lay there 

4 After these came two Pocket Books, Cu Mhzed: the Pocket book of 
Baby and Child Carr (five million copies hy I9s3) and the Pocket Dictionary 
(four ami a h.ilf million), rhese standaid works arc kept on sale year after 
year and eventually should have a sale larger than that of any novel, even 
the worst or best. 
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bubbling. So I kicked him again and he stopped bubbling. I pulled the 
knucks olT his hand then went over and picked up the sap. The punk 
was vomiting on the floor, trying to claw his way under the sink. For 
laughs I gave him a taste of his own sap on the back of his hand and 
felt the bones go into splinters. 

Sometimes in the story the fierce joys of sadism — “for laughs” 
— give way to the subtler delights of masochism. Mike Hammer 
is captured by gangsters and tied to a chair, while they try to make 
him turn over some information. One of them wraps a wet towel 
around his fist and keeps working over Mike’s head. “I only had 
to shake my head once and that fist clubbed it again. It went on 
and on until there was no pain at all and I could laugh when he 
talked to me and try to smile when the delivery boy m the corner 
got sick and turned his head away to puke.” But Mike laughs harder 
at the end of the chapter when he wipes out the nest of gangsters 
by filling their guts with lead. Soon he is back in the high-powered 
car, ready to visit another incredibly seductive w'oman and start 
a new episode. 

As for the second of the ingredients to which Mr. Spillane at- 
tributes the success of liis novels, the surprise ending is alvv ays wal- 
loping, but It may not be coinpletelv a surprise. The reader ot one 
Mike Hammer story can guess the villain of the next He can guess 
that the perpetrator of all the cruel murders in the book — except 
those committed bv Mike Harnmei — will be one of the beautiful 
women who have tried to seduce the hero. He can also guess that 
Mike will face the woman in the last chapter and, after tearing the 
mask from her sins and the clothes from her body, will shoot her 
down w'lth hot slugs from his Liigcr that “ripped through guts and 
intestines.” 

In these final walloping .scenes Mike reveals something about 
himself that the reader may ha\c suspected from the be unnmg. 
It has to be emphasized that I am talking about the hero, not the 
author. Mr. Spiflane, born in Brooklyn, is a former cadet instructor 
and fighting pilot; m 1952 he joined the sect of Jehovah's Witnesses 
and saul that he w'ould put less sex into his future books ( though he 
said nothing about sadism). 1 have no doubt that he is a pillai of 
society, but he is not the hero of his novels. The hero, Mike Ham- 
mer, is a homicidal paianoiac who exhibits all the clmical symp- 
toms of his disease, including delusions of grandeur, of having 
a “mission,” and the belief tiiat police and criminals arc leagued 
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in a conspiracy against him. Like other paranoiacs he has strong 
homosexual tendencies and, when he tries to suppress them, they 
drive him into acts of violence. In each book Mike — not Mickey — 
projects his feelings of guilt on a bad woman who has tried to seduce 
him. He looks at her with hatred “dripping out of me,” he says, 
“and scoring my face. My eyes burned holes in my head and my 
whole body reeled under the sickening force that pulled me toward 
her.” The quotation is from Vengeance Is Mine, a novel that ends 
with a peculiarly nauseating wallop. As Mike’s bullets go ripping 
through her intestines, we learn that the incredibly seductive w'onian 
is a man in disguise. 

1 am not used to having Jack the Ripper presented as a model 
for ernulalion and 1 confess that Mike Hammer frightens me. It has 
been argued that the stories have no relation to Amc 'ican life; that 
they put together the ingredients of the Western novcK the pursuit 
thriller, ihe comic strip, and the animated film cartoon into a cock- 
eyed iaiiy M'jiy that has no more social significance than the fun 
house at (’oncy Island T'hc publishers, 1 suppose, would like to 
accept this explanation: what fun! Others might say that these 
fairy stones aic entirely too close to one side of American life at the 
mid-century. I'herc is a sullen resentment against American women 
that we h:ivc already seen in the war novels; sometimes it leads in 
life to acts of aggression. Wc have also been hearing about more and 
more crimes of violence, especially those directed against women. 
Police statistics show that, while old-fashioned burglaries are de- 
creasing, tapes, mutilations, and violent robberies me growing in 
number from year to year. 1 wamldn't say that Mike H ’miner has 
an\ thing to do with police statistics, and tlie fact might be that read- 
ing the stories is a means of channeling off the dangerous impulses 
into daydreams. But Mike Hammer — like many comic books and 
some of the animated cartoons--helps to show' that the impulses 
are there, in the midst of our elaborate and inlemally peaceful cul- 
ture. 1 remember reading about a sailor who was arrested in Brook 
lyn after a career of robbing women in lonely streets. He snatched 
their handbags, then knocked them down, kicked them in the 
abdomen — like Mike Hammer — and left them gasping and vomiting 
on the sidewalk to wait for the ambul: "'ce. Perhaps he wasn't a 
reader of the Mike Hammer stories, but he was part of the same 
moral confienration. 
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Just before The /?/e Kill was issued in its first soft-cover edition 
of two and a half million copies, the largest in publishing history, 
New American Library announced that it also planned to issue 
a tw icc-yearly selection of contemporary prose and poetry, under 
the title of New World Writing, It would he using the soft-cover 
method of distribution for what was, in elTect, a literary magazine, 
comparable in quality with the quarterlies, but wiiIi its emphasis 
on creative WTiting instead of criticism and with a hist piinting of 
something more than a hundred thousand copies. wSincc then the 
magazine has continued to appear every si\ months and has carried 
out the publisher’s program of providing a showcase for new writers, 
besides pa\ing them for ihcir w'ork. I he writers have been chosen 
with a sense of literary chic that is a desirable quality in maga/mes 
(though I detest it in critics), and their stories and poems, besides 
being interesting in themselves, have been a piomise of books to 
come. New World Writini^ has even been a commercial success 
on a modest scale, so that other soft-cover publishers have ventured 
into the held. Pocket Books, inc., brought out Discovery, which 
was devoted to new Amciican stones and poems; Pcimahi^oks 
brought out The 7 Arts, with new’ critical papers and interesting 
reproductions. 

Since the disappearance of the Century and Scnhncr\\\ and the 
transformation of Hurpers into a very useful journal of opinions 
and t.’ibservations, we have had in thi.> country no literary maga/ine 
that reached a wide body of readers and helped to impose general 
standards of taste. New World Wntiny^ and possibly some of its 
rivals, might someday move into that empt\ position, if they can 
overcome one great weakness. The lilcinry magazines of the 
weren’t merely selected bodies of material presented at stated inter- 
vals; they were also a relationship existing among editors, writers, 
and readers. The readers were educated by the magazines, but not 
passively; they told the editors what they didn’t like and what they 
wanted to learn; there was a procc.ss of exchange that ended by 
establishing a cultural level and a tradition that remained vital until 
1910 — if wc must set a date for the decline of these great institu- 
tions. One’s complaint against the pocket-book magazines would 
be that the writers arc simply published, the readers simply pre- 
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sented with a body of writing they are Jikely to enjoy, but without 
their often feeling — as did readers of the old Century — that they had 
some participation in the choice of material and that the magazine 
was written and edited specifically for them. 

This lack of participation is a weakness of the pocket-size books 
as a elass- tliey don't arouse in authors or publishers the sense of 
their being read and liked or disliked that is felt in the case of hard- 
cover books. Readers ol hard-cover books are an articulate group; 
they tell the bookseller what they think about a new novel, and he 
repeats their comments to the publisher's salesman, who carries 
them back to the office; later the author may hear about them, 
besides receiving letters, as he almost always does, from readers 
who think he has spoken for or against them. The case is dilTcrent 
with the author whose book has been reprinted in s(>ft covers. He 
doesn't feel that he is speaking directly to this new' audience that 
he has leached paitly by accident; lie can't even picture to himself 
the faceless tljousands who buv his book at the newsstands, perhaps 
read it ahsorbedly, or peihaps U'kss it aside after a few chapters. 
Why arc they absorbed or repelled'- 'The author will never know, 
and the publisher is m doubt; he isn't even sure whether this par- 
ticular book was boueht bv yoiinii or old, women or men, rich or 
poor, housewives, white-collar workers, factory hands, or the un- 
employed He is dealing in consumer goods for a vast market, and 
in general he knows less about he; customers than do the manu- 
facturers of cosmetics or detergents. 

In clTecl, pocket-size books arc launch'd into the v. fii; if they 
stay launched they arc follovved bv others of the same . .tegory; if 
thev come back to the publisher he tries another type of product 
for the faceless multitude. A few editors— like PiCLinan Lewis of 
Pocket I3(H>ks, fnc — have studied popular tastes and can speak 
about them w'ith some auihoritv, but rriostlv the rules of the busi- 
ness arc rules of thumb. Any nonfiction book of moderate length 
can be reprinted at thirty-five cents a copy if it is reasonably certain 
to have a sale of seventy-five thousand. Any short novel can be 
reprinted at twenty-five cents if the reasonably certain sale is at 
least a hundred and fifty thousand. Among nonfiction till \s now 
being issued by trade or hard-cover pu ’‘shers, not one in twenty 
will be judged capable of reaching the minimum soft-cover sale; 
among novels, not more than one in four or live. 

The usual rule of thumb requires that any novel reprinted in 
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soft covers should contain certain ingredients. There must be a 
story line; in other words, the novel must create enough exjxictancy 
in its readers so that they read on from beginning to end. It must 
have a great deal of action and preferably a great deal of sex; at 
least the heroine must arouse desire and the heio be capable of 
feeling it. The novel must have characters with whom the reader 
can identify himself. It must have a background in which ordinary 
people are likely to be interested, one not too intellectual or other- 
wise limited in appeal. All these ingredients can be present in a 
novel that also has literary distinction, but the fact remains that 
distinction is harder to achieve when the author is forced to com- 
ply with a scries of extra-iitcrary requirements. Perhaps he 
writes best about persons who arc too complicated or neurotic 
to win the sympathy of a mass audience. Perhaps his back- 
ground is one that the audience doesn't enjoy reading <ihout 
— or Isn't tliought to enjoy by the soft-cover publishers, wiio 
assume the right to speak for the voiceless millions. After 1950 
their fiction requirements began to be rcllected m many bookstore 
no\cls too. That was only to be exj^K^cted vshen we consider that 
publishers receive part of tlicir income Irom reprint nghls; they 
would be more Iikelv to accept a novel that the reprint houses would 
bid for than one tiiat would reach only the hen^kstorc audjcncc, In 
that respect, and not m that alone, the new mass market loi books 
is woikimi toward confonnitv rather than divcrsitv in American 
fiction. 

It has also created a new danger of ccnsor.ship. For twenty years 
or more the censors had been busy with motion pie lines, radio, and 
education; tlicv had taken to letting the bookstores alone. Since 
their purpo.se is chieny to control the mass mind, they have been 
more excited In little here>ics, real or imagined, in schoollnKAs than 
they have been by gi eater heresies in scholarly w’ork^ or m seiimis 
novels that hadn’t reached a mass audience. But when some of the 
serious novels reappeared on the newsstands, the censors became 
aroused. They seemed to object to literary distinction as mucli as 
they did to pornography, or even more. Although they said little or 
nothing about Mivkcy Spillanc, in several cities they tried to forbid 
the sale of novels by F^’aulkner, Hemingway, Steinbeck, Farrell, and 
even of a volume of essays by Sigmund Freud. 

In each of the cities a committee of parents had been formed; 
pious and prosperous citizens always call thcm.selvcs “parents” 
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when they want to suppress a book. Using a list of paperbacks com- 
piled by the National Organization for Decent Literature, the com- 
mittee would pay a visit to the prosecuting attorney or the chief of 
police. The committee members would insist that their children, or 
grandchildren, were being corrupted by books on the newsstands. 
They didn't stop t(^ ask whether the children were reading them, or 
reading anything, though the question would seem to be pertinent. 
After some observation of newsstand customers 1 am inclined to 
believe that lew pocket-size books are bought by teen-agers, but 
the committees didn’t observe; they acted on dogma or emotion. 
Often they peisuaded the chief of police to make a raid on the 
newsdealers. He would be inclined to let the bookstores alone — at 
least in the beginning — hut the law makes no distinction between 
books sold for twenty-five cents and those sold for fivc dollars or 
more. Eventually the bookstores would suher too, and some are 
already sulTering. The publishing industry is making a vigorous 
and often successful defense ol free speech, hut it isn’t disposed 
to offend the censors unneccssarilv One result of pocket-book pub- 
lishing may be that all authors not merely those whi^sc work is 
republislicd in soft covers, may be limited in their freedom to treat 
some subjects, and that bookstores may cl oose to slop selline some 
types of nooks. 

Publishing for the ma^s market is an important and exciting de- 
velopment in American life, but we shouldn't delude ourselves about 
its possibilities It doesn’t necessarilv mean that the sort of books 
wc peisonally admiic will be reprinted millions oi ii'w readers. 
Some <^f them will be reprinted, but others, in the uturc, may 
olTend the censors or fail to meet eommereial requirements and 
so not be pubii^hed at all. I can't imagine that a pubjisher with his 
eyes on the mass market would di'play an\ interest in the manu- 
script of rhe Sun Abo Rises — if the novel had just been written — 
or in those of 1 he Sound and the l iny or The Ihidye. New' authors 
comparable to Hemingwav or Faulkner or Hart Crane inight bene- 
fit, at most, by having samples of their work printed in iVch- World 
Writing, liefore the mass audience read whole books of theirs, such 
authors would have to make themselves famous by other nrthods, 
net excluding suicide In some wavs tl situation in literature is 
coming to resemble that which we find in other popular arts. Just 
as the public is getting more books reprinted at low prices, so it 
is getting more plays (on the inov'c or television screen), more 
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music on records or by radio, and more paintings in better re- 
productions. Everything that has to do with the ditTusion of culture 
is being handled with more and more technical elhciency. For that 
we should be deeply grateful, but without forgetting that the creation 
of new cultural objects, new novels, new poems, is another and more 
difficult problem. The pocket *book publishers have been doing a 
little, in spite of themselves, to make that problem moie difficult, 
as they have been doing a little more, and consciously, to make it 
easier. 



VII. 


HARDBACKS OR PAPERBACKS? 


1 . 

The business ol' publishing new hard-cover books has been suffer- 
ing from a inild but prolonged cums. Ivss'ntially the crisis results 
from hhji pioduetion costs and weakness in the system of distribu- 
tion. There simply aren't enou;:h bookNtores, as we have seen, and 
they don’t reach a wide enough segment of the American popula- 
tion. Of recent \eais their patrons liavc been saying that books are 
too expensive, although the increase in price h.as less than 

that of other commodities, including the goods and s ’vices that 
publishers must buy. Many booksellers have reduced their stock 
and the space devoted to books, while introducing sume other line 
of merchandise In some the largest dcpart’uent stores, including 
Maey’s, the book department has been exiled to an upper story. 
There is -to use conuncrcial jargon — a continuing strong demand 
for nonlietioii titles. The demand is appreciably greater than it was 
before the war, but publishers used to make their profits out of 
best-selling novels and today tlicre aren't su many of these, nor 
do their sales reach anything like the wartime ligures. 

At the same time the public has been b ang more copies oi many 
popular novels than at any time in the past. Television and other 
new forms of mass entertainment haven't destroyed the reading 
habit, at least not among adults, although they may be doing a 
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more thorough job with children. But instead of going to bookstores 
the adults have been buying their novels at various types of news- 
stands and at prices from twenty-five cents for shorter ones to 
seventy-five cents for a very long book like From Here to Eternity; 
at that price two million copies of Eternity were sold in a few 
months. It was, of course, the pocket-size reprint of a novel of 
which several hundred thousand hard-cover copies had already 
been sold at $4.50. 

Because of the enormous sales of pocket-sr/e books, many per- 
sons have asked why all novels — not merely those with a bookstore 
success behind them — couldn't be cheaply printed from manuscript 
and sold on the newsstands. Isn't this in the spirit of a new civiliza- 
tion bent on distributing the greatest possible number of commodi- 
ties to the widest possible circle of consumers at the lowest possible 
prices? Books are the chief cultural commodity. As a step toward 
making new books more popular, shouldn't other publishers follow 
the example of Gold Medal, Avon, Ballantinc, and the other com- 
panies that have been distributing soft-cover “originals”? 

Instead of answering the questions directly, I should like to make 
a few points about the publication and distribution ol new books. 
The first is that the present system, which involve^ publishers, whole- 
salers, bookstores, book clubs, and book-icview sections - -not to 
mention book printers, binders, jacket designers, illuslraioi s, ad- 
vertising agencies, indexers, free-lance editorial worktas, literar'y 
aecnts, and all the other specialists listed m that valuable handbook 
The Literary Marketplace — is dependent primarily on tlic sale of 
hard-cover books. If the sale collapsed, the system would collapse 
Some other system would take its place, since books arc a necessity 
in our culture, but first there would be a period n( anaichv during 
which all the bookish professions would stifler. 

There are reasons for doul'iting lliat tlie new' system would be 
better for serious writers — and for the culture as a whole —than the 
inefficient system that now prevails HlTicicncy leads to slandaidiza- 
tion and doesn't encourage the handicrafts --of which writing is 
one — or the production of original work except in standardized 
laboratories, Lffn, iency would require that there be fcv\ci juiblishers 
to issue fewer books in larger quantities and hcncc at lower prices. 
Even the soft-cover publishers arc inefficient in these respects. 
There are more than a dozen of tlicm, with the number growing 
from year to year, whereas it is obvious that two or three really big 
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firms could better exploit the market. The 1061 soft-cover titles 
issued in 1953 were possibly twice as many as the newsdealers 
could etTcctively display. What shall we then say of the seventy- 
two trade-publishing houses listed in The Literary Marketplace, or 
of the almost ten thousand new titles they issued that same year? 
Each house has its own editorial stall and, to some extent, its own 
notions of literary merit and salability. House competes with house, 
and book with book, in an outrageously inellicicnt fashion. Yet 
the system has the advantage for writers and for the public that 
good manuscripts arc eventually accepted by one of the seventy- 
two houses — it' their authors have reason to believe in themselves 
and have enough pertinacity. Publishers are always being advised 
to issue fev\cr books — ‘'and better ones,” the adviser is careful to 
add; but I have noticed that wlien a publisher shoiicns his list of 
forthcoming titles, some of the better manuscripts are usually found 
to be art'^ dillicult, or lacking in general appeal and are rejected 
with the bad ones; the shortest list isn’t often the most distinguished. 

Among the ten thousand new titles issued by trade-book pub- 
lishers, some of the best — and a few of the worst — will be reprinted 
as paperbacks Others of the best, and thousands that arc useful 
for various reasons, will never be reprimed, but will be available 
in public libraiies. They will also be available for years to anyone 
who oidcrs them through a bookstore. Trade publishers keep their 
useful books m stock, list them in catalogues, and supply them 
on demand, so long as an clTective demand continues. That too 
is an inellicicnt practice from the standpj! it of good nr. chandising, 
wliich requiies the merchant to get rid of his slow-moving inven- 
tory, but It IS a useful practice for readers. Sonic pocket-book pub- 
lishers follow it with icspcct to various special senes: for example. 
Mentor Books, Anchor Books (issued by Doubleday), and Gold 
Medal ‘‘oi iginals” can be ordered from catalogues. A general rule, 
however, is that paperbacks are distributed like magazines, in com- 
petition with magazines. Having once disappeared Irom the stands, 
most of them are as hard to find again as last month’s Ladies Home 
Journal. 

There is a final point to make, that trade-book publish' ng is a 
skilled profession as well as a business, h requires a great deal of 
training, elTort, and capital invested in such activities as reading 
unsolicited manuscripts, finding new' authors (often among contrib- 
utors to little or big magazines), suggesting books they might WTite 
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(and receiving counter-suggestions), helping to support the authors 
financially and morally until the work is finished, judging the work 
and often finding vva\s in which it might be improved, editing copy 
lor the printer, sending advance proofs to critics who might be 
enthusiastic, designing attractive books (with jackets that truly 
suggest their contents), writing catalogue and jacket copy that 
will help to sell tlicm, convincing the booksellers tliat they can be 
sold, and then persuading the public, alwavs conservative in its 
preferences, to read new stones told in a new manner --if the an- 
tiiors have written that t\pc of stories, IZvery new book presents 
a diRcrcnt scries of prc^blcms Fn'ciy new author is a new s)stem 
of human relationslups. 

Because of the problems and relationships, there is no “best” 
publisher, any more than theic is a best la\v\er. Some trade pub- 
lishers arc generally better than otliers, and there may be a best 
publisher for some t\pe of book or for an individual autlior. Some- 
times an author receives a disproportionate shaie ot editorial atten- 
tion, which liis work mav |u>tifv in the end I'hc editoiial stall of 
Scribner’s worked for )cars with James Jones helore Ftom ficre to 
r.icrnity wais reads for tiie printer: then the sales and promotion 
sciilT worked for months with the bov>k betore hound copies were 
placed on sale The late Maxwell Perkins of Scribner’s had worked 
still longer with Thomas Wolfe, as Jones had heard, the younger 
novclrt greativ admired Wolfe, and that was ime reason for his" 
clioiec of publisher. If lie had finished iJcrtut\\ which was his first 
book, without editorial advice it w'ould have been a less elfective 
novel. If it had been submitted to any publisher of soft-cover 
‘'orp’inals” — except pcsssibly Ballantinc —it would have been re- 
jected merely for its length, or else might ha\e been reduced to 
onc-third the length by omitting all but the more scnsatirmal and 
sexy passages. The pocket-book publishers, with tlieir smaller mar- 
gin of profit, simply canmn afford to spend much lime on profes- 
sional aetivitie.-s arid human relationships. Neither can ihcv afford 
to plan sales strategics for an individual author — unless be ap- 
proaches tlic p(.)pularilv Mickey Spillanc — or to make advertising 
appropriations iot separate novels They arc engaged in the busi- 
ness of mass distribution, and they have to find products for* winch 
there is an actual or easily stimulated mass demand. L'sually the 
piodiicts arc books thcit have previously been edited and promoted 
by a trade publisher. 
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A peculiarity of paper-back publishing is that the book itself — 
or rather the front cover of the book — serves as its principal ad- 
veltl^i^g display. There arc tour features on the cover that help 
to sell a pocket-ske novel (nontiction is a dilfercnt problem, ap- 
proached by more conservative methods). I'he fust feature is a 
sentence or phrase, called the skyline, which is usually printed abo\c 
the title; it tells why the book should be read (‘'A tense, giippuie 
tale oi lust and larceny*’), dhc second is the title itself, which siiouid 
be simple and vigorous, or suggestive; often the title of a novel 
is changed for the soft-cover edition. Tlie third feature is the author’s 
name, which may serve as evidence of some desired .^naiity in the 
book ---especially if the name is Caldwell or Spillane — and the 
fourth is a scene from the story, illustiated in live or six glaring 
colors. 

Almost alwavs the scene is intended to sugeest one of the uni- 
versal human emotions Sexual desire is regarded as the strongest 
ol ilicse, allium S’ h the emotion suggested may afo be horror, 
curiosity, or con.hativcness fJ.Tectivc cc'ers are thought to be 
those containing some recognized sexual sMuboi: a blazing gun 
(for potency), a whip, a rumpled bed, or a half-dressed woman 
with a visible cleavage between her very large breasts (cleavage, 
in the pocket-book tr.iJe, is known as ‘'gow"). Still more cfleetive 
covers might combine several s)mbcds- for exampl . diey mig!ii 
show, Oi have siiown, a gun blazing at a woman with * ts of gow 
as she collapsed on a nimplcd bed. I am s[)eaking here in somewhat 
historical terms. After lb53 (he thicat of police censorship had one 
desirable elTcct, among others tiiat were omiiu^ius, and cover artists 
were instructed to be more discreet. Many of the newer illustrations 
came to depend on “situation sexf' which might mean a fully dressed 
prostitute waiting for clients, or again might be the fa:? and baie 
shoulders of an enticim: woman looking out through a crack in a 
bedroom door. Olher illustrations were “down-sexed" and de- 
pended on their appeal to necrophilia, mas^x'hism, or repressed 
aggression. 

Questions of gow and cheesecake, of illustrations that are iip- 
sexed, down-sexed, or sitiiation-scxcd, arc carefully explored by 
paper-back publishers, who sometimes regard the ce^ver as being 
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more important than the text. “Give me the right cover,” said a 
newcomer in the held, who was fresh from directing pulp-paper 
magazines, “and I could sell tw'o hundred blank pages. I could 
sell Finnegans Wake on Skid Road as a book of Irish jokes.” It is 
possible that he could sell a first soft-cover printing of Finnegans 
Wake in the shabbiest neighborhoods,’ but he couldn’t sell a second. 
The generalized public can always be fooled, but individual mem- 
bers of the public don’t like to be fooled a second time. They won’t 
complain to the publisher, and probably not to anyone, but they 
mightn’t buy another pocket-size book. I’m not at all certain that 
display ini^ Jcan-Paul Sartre’s short stories, for example, with a 
half-naked w'oman on the cover isn’t one way of fooling the public. 
Misbranded meichandise is still misbranded, even if it is belter 
than the article described on the wrapper — and even il it isn’t 
merchandise at ail, but a seriously intended w'ork of literature. I'he 
misbranding might interfere with the sale of other merchandise 
that is accurately labeled, and I think this happened for a lime in 
tile pocket-book held. Many of the less educated buyers must have 
been afraid of getting another collection of dilTicult iivant-garde 
stories disguised with a suggestive title and a sexy illustration. 

The items of merchandise that have actually been popular on 
the newsstands, except in special neighborhoods — the books that 
have justified their wide distribution by going into second and third 
large printings — werg usually novels with strong stor\ linos, lots 
of action, and the other ingredients 1 mentioned as being tho.se of 
soft-cover fiction. Not enough of the novels w^ere being issued by 
trade publishers to supply the demand for new' titles I he lesuit 
was that any novel with the right ingredients became the subject 
of competitive bidding, sometimes while it was still in manuscript, 
“ni make a payment of fifteen thousand dollars against future 
ro\ allies,” one of the soft-cover publishers would say. ”1'!1 guarantee 
twenty thousand,” another would answer. In several cases the ad- 
vance guarantee has risen to a higher figure: forty thousand for 
The Naked and the Dead, a hundred thousand for hlernify. Half 
of the sum, by the terms of most contracts, has gone to the tradc- 
pubiishing house and half to the author. 

1. the auJjcnce for Anchor Books, Pcnc’inns. and Mentor Rooks would 
buy I tnne^^jns Wake and know what they were ^leUinu: Actvially there isnT 
one audience for paperbacks, there aic many audiences, reaehe(! — e.xcept in 
the case of these named senes hy a j:>..nejai!y random method <d distnbu- 
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Any novel that received an advance guarantee of fifteen thousand 
dollars or more was known as a “premium” book. By its gratifying 
sale, Eternity earned enough in soft-cover royalties to cover the 
guarantee, as The Naked and the Dead may also have done, but 
the earnings of most of the premium books have been less than 
the advance payment. That has been one complaint of the pocket- 
book houses; another has been that, even after making what seemed 
to them unreasonably high bids, they still didn’t get the novels they 
wanted. The next step was obvious: some of them explored the 
possibility of publishing new fiction for themselves. The fiction 
might be easy to lind, if they merely relaxed a few of the require- 
ments that had been imposed by trade publishers — for example, if 
they were a little less exacting in matters of originality, credibility 
of plot, consistency of motivation, and good writing, /\i\ these were 
less impoilant for newsstand sales than telling a headlong story 
with lots 'T sex, cmpalhetic characteis, and a picturesque back- 
ground. Scores of novelists tra.ined by the pulp-paj>cr magazines 
were able to tell such stones: why not choose the most experienced, 
give them kitclien-tested subjects, and set them to vvoik? In 1950, 
Gold Medal Boc ks announced the first series of pocket-size new 
novels. It was a sensation in the pubii^hin^ world, and other com- 
panies entered the same field ' In 1953 they brought out two hun- 
dred and twenty-five “originals,” or moie than one-fifth of all the 
new titles issued as pocket-size books. 

One piibiisher of new soft-cover fiction has followed a different 
policy from the others Ballantine Books, b ended in I has tiled 
to find and publish new novels of some literary merit (w 'lile avoid- 
ing what the company describes as “authors w Iiosc style and sub- 
ject matter are extremely specialized’')- Ballantine covers part of 
the editorial or professional costs b) working, wherever possible, in 
cooperation with a trade publisher. Many of its novels have ap- 
peared simultaneously in two editions, one sold in bookstores for a 
dollar-lifty or more per copy, the other at new’sstands fia tlurty-five 
cents ((’•r ten cents more than ordinary pocket-size novels). The 
plan is attractive to authors, whose royalties are pa’d at more than 

2. Some of the companies were Dell and \von (the two most ciive). 
Popular I ibrary, Pyramid Books, and Lion L >ks. The three largest soft- 
cover publishers — Pocket Books. Bantam Books, and New American Li- 
brary — stayed out of the new-fiction field, although they issued some non- 
fiction “originals,” which were thought to offer less competition to trade pub- 
lishers. 
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the usual soft-cover rate; also they needn't be divided with a trade- 
book publisher. But royalties depend on total sales, as well as on 
rate per copy, and in 1954 Ballantine hadn’t solved the distribu- 
tion problem; for example, in the Near North Side of Chicago I saw 
only a few Ballantine novels on sale, at only one of the drugstores 
and newsstands I visited. The experiment also hadn’t proved that 
newsstand customers prefer '‘originals” to reprinted novels. 

The customers, however, will buy “originals” if they have an 
unoriginal lo^^k — in other words, if they fall into some popular and 
easily recognized category of writing. That is the chief lesson to be 
drawn from the commercial success of Gold Medal Ori'unals, Dell 
First Editions, and two or three other series of soft-cover novels 
tliat are written to order, on subjects approved or even imposed by 
die editor (who sometimes furnishes the ready-made outline of a 
plot), and then published from manuscript. There is no misbrand- 
ing of mcrch<mdisc, unless the high-breasted female on the cover 
promises a little more titillation than has been provided by the au- 
thor. Dubious customers need onlv read the skyline of the novel, 
which, besides telling vvhv it should be read, ahNO places it in si^me 
definite and familiar categ(^rv of liction If they like the novel after 
reading it, they can find others in the same series desciihed in ex- 
cerpts from the publisher’s catalogue that arc oltcn printed at the 
end of the book. Mere, in the case of Gold Medal (Jrigmals, arc 
some of the excerpts: 

178. CuuN FU)\n Jithn Faulkner 

A slice m the lu^lv pd^aDiiatc hack country life that made Tobacco 
Road a classic. John Faulkner's besi hook. 

222, Spiuno Fmr Vin Fackcr 

A novel of love between two beautiful women Honest, piovocative, it 
deals with a theme too important to keep from the light. 

256. STHiir itn Lost Da\id (loodis 
Here h the story of Ru\fon Street, in the city’s lowest slums. A street 
of prostitutes, workers and dope pushers. But a street where people live 
and love as they do on an) back street in )our home town. 

No. 178, by Vvilliam F’aulkncr’s younger brother, clearly be- 
longs to the Tobacco Road category, as well as to the older one of 
stories about the farmer’s lusty passionate daughter. No. 222 
ts Deviant or OIT-Beat Sex (or wcll-of-loncliness). No. 256 is 
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Proletarian Sex, a category that has proved to be much more popu- 
lar on the newsstands than in bookstores. People who live — as many 
newsstand customers do — in respectable working-class neighbor- 
hoods like to read about other neighborhoods that have escaped 
from respectability. 

People in slums also buy pocket-size books; they like to read 
Ciangster and Waterfront stones, always with lots of sex in them 
and olten with a tough detective f(?r hero. They like even more to 
read Cowbov stones (now iisuallv w'ith sex), and in fact this cate- 
gory is the one that chielly nourishes the American daydreams of 
the Icss-cdiicaled classes, including real cowboys. The prosperous 
classes find their dreams of escape in Mysteries, with less sex and a 
senes of clean murdeis solved by a gentle and cultured detective. 
One notes that rental libraries, usually situated m prosperous ncigh- 
boi hoods, have little cal! for Cowboy stoiics but keep a large stock 
of Myjsler''*'- A middle position, economically speaking, is occupied 
by Science luciion (with or without sex), whose readers — accord- 
ing to a survey by University of Chicago sociologists — have incomes 
a little but not much above the national average. These are the 
familiar categories that have hirnished most of the fast-moving 
items amone “('ineinals’’ on the newsstands: Tobacco Road, Off- 
Beat Sex (now declining in popularity), Proletarian Sex, Gangster 
and Waterfiont, Cowboy (now rising again). Mystery (still the 
largest category, but declining), Science Fiction (steady), and 
always, one might add. Historical Sex, with bitchy heroines. There 
has been a continuing strong market for :v*vcls about or pros- 
sies, and nymphos, but those about psychos, dipsos, ano gjnkies are 
said to be in weakening demand. 

Books ol all the categories are produced, honestly packaged, and 
distiibutcd as merchandise I'herc is always tlw possibility, of course, 
that some of them might turn out to be ‘'oiiginals’' in another sense 
of the wx^rd than that used by Iheir publishers. Category fiction 
isn't ncccssaiiiy bad fiction, and authors like Dashicii Hammcti 
and Raymond Chandler — not to mention dozens of others — have 
wiitten It in a peisonal si^lc and with some fieshr. 'W of treatment. 
Not a few relatively serious and talented authors have been U mpted 
by high advances, and sometimes by ti. closing of other outlets, 
into writing novels for the newsstand audience. One thinks of John 
Faulkner, \V. R. Burnett, MacKinlay Kanlor, Jerome Weidman, 
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Richard Wright, George Milbum, and Benjamin Appel (to whom 
I am indebted for some of my facts); in 1954 all these, and many 
others, were under contract to soft-cover publishers. 

I'he larger houses in the field were able to offer guarantees of 
three thousand dollars for each novel, based on a first printing of 
about two hundred and fifty thousand copies: some novels go into 
second or even third printings and earn additional royallics. Some 
manuscripts prove to be better from a literary standpoint than the 
publishers had bargained for. The publishers have no objection 
to literary merit — in fact they welcome it in any novel that also con- 
tains the required newsstand ingredients — but neither do they ob- 
ject to lack of merit, if the ingredients are present. Most of their 
authors will gi\e them what they require and nothing more. Most 
of the ‘"originals,” now and in the future, will be mteresting chielly 
as sociological documents that cast light on the dreams of escape 
and the sexual fantasies of the broader Ameiican public. If we hope 
to find new novels that are not categorized, not written to specifica- 
tions not expected to reach a wide audience because noxels just like 
them have reached it already, we must continue to look first to the 
trade- book publishers. 

CnD\: Tiir Litfrary Stock E.xchange 

But trade-book puhiishers, fur all their greater independence of 
choice, are alTccted in their own way by literary fashions. Critics 
are afiected by them too, probably more than they realize; they 
keep tr)ing to express their personal judgments, but in any given 
season they all seem to be praising the same group of authors for 
about the same reasons; soon it will be the turn of another group 
For a long time I have been following the rise and (all of reputations 
on whal might be called the literary stock exchange. '1 here arc 
market quotations on the work of every promment author, living or 
dead, and the quotation.s change from year to year, sometimes from 
week to week. With a mixture of curiosity and skepticism I have 
watched the common stock of some authors climb steeply from a 
few dollars per share to the equivalent of five hundred or more. 
Other stocks come crashing down from five liundrcd to zero, un- 
til trading is halted and the authors’ names are removed from 
the Big Board — and all this without any change in the autliors them- 
selves. 
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The literary stock exchange might be defined as the process of 
bargaining among critics and would-be critics that determines the 
standing of prominent authors in any given month or year. There are 
bulls and bears in the market; there are pools, tipsters, speculators, 
long-term investors, and specialized traders; there arc even planned 
campaigns in various literary stocks. Finally a balance is reached 
between short selling and buying for the rise, and that balance 
serves as a market quotation on the author’s work. 

The quotation doesn’t answer the question of how many copies 
the author's next book will sell, because most readers don’t listen 
attentively to critical opinions. On the other hand, it helps to deter- 
mine which authors will be discussed in literary journals — and in 
how much space — which authors will be required or recommended 
reading in courses in modern literature, and which authors will be 
studied and imitated by thcii successors in the new generation.^ 
Publishers b'ok at the market quotations too. Sometimes when a 
manuscript is being considered for publication, a senior editor will 
say, ‘AVe're sure to lose money on it,” and a junior editor will an- 
swer, ‘‘Peihaps a little, but we ought to regard it as a pre^tlge 
item.” WluiL the junior editor means is that the author of the manu- 
script, although lacking in sales appeal, has a high value on the 
literary stock exchange He has mana, as the anthropologists would 
sav, or what political socic^Iogisis wimld call charisma — that is, he 
has a siipei natural power or viitue in which the publisher can 
participate bv the act of accepting the manuscript 

Sometimes — by no means always — iodv.)'s stock-mar.- et quota- 
tions have a prophetic value and help to determine whicri authors 
wall be bcst-sclleis in five or ten years. Theodore Dreiser was ad- 
mired by the y (linger critics and no\clists as early as 1910, but it 
wasn’t until P^25, when he published An American 7Vucct7v, that 
his standing was recognized by the reading public at large. Bv then 
his critical m stock-market quotation had already begun to decline. 
T. S. Fliol had enioNcd a high critical reputation for thirty years 
and had won tlie Nobel Prize bclore he published a book — The 
Coektatl Party — that appeared on a best-seller list. A general rule 

I')r, Sunlcy Pargcllis of the Newberry I i^'^aiy tells me that v\!^.a first 
editions ot an authoi’s work appear in auction r. jins, the bidding by dealers 
also relteets Ihe quotations, or opinions, prevailing on the critical stock ex- 
change As instances he notes the sleep deelinc in Galsworthy and Stevenson 
first editions after 1930 there aic signs of paitial reeovciy in Slevensons, 
but Galswoithys arc still inactive, at a depicssed level 
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is that, if wc arc looking for indications of an author's permanent 
value, his present standing on the stock exchange is hardly n^orc 
to be trusted than are his sales reports On the Big Board his ciuola- 
tions go up and down, sometimes in a most erratic fashion, while 
his works are no better or woisc than they were on the day of pub- 
lication. 

One example is the flurry in Scott Fitzgerald stock that occurred 
m 1950 and 1951. A whole senes of events alTeeted the literary 
standing of ctu author who had been dead for ten years and had been 
nearly forgotten before he died First came a revival of interest in 
the J920s as a historical period; people remembered faintly tliat 
Fitzgerald had been one of its principal sp(>kesmen. 1 hen came the 
gift of his papers to the Princeton Ihuversity Fibrar>, where they 
were accessible to scholars and proved to be a rich field for resea icb. 
Then came the popular success of a novel — Vlic Discfu iuuiicd, by 
Budd Schulberg — vMth a hero suggested by lulzcerald, every le- 
viewer mentioned him. In the bellowing season Aithiir Mizener puh- 
li>hed a wcll-do jumented ba^graph) of Fn/<ecrald. 'i'fic Far Side 
of Paradisc\ it had an appealing story to tell and, like the ntn-el, 
climbed nearU to the top ol the Ixwi-seller lists. Four ol bit/geraid’s 
own novels reappeared, one after another, in pocket-si/e editions. 
His stones w'cre collected and published with a long mtroduLlion, 
and many of them were dramatized for television and radio. Ibo- 
fessois of contcmpor^iry literature and fiction writing discovered 
that his vvork w'as cxtremelv teachable because of the notes he left 
behind him, and that students could prolit even from his moankes 
B) that time students w'crc indeed profiting, ni more wa\s than the 
professors intended .At several .American universities — Princeton 
less than others — they were trvmg to relive the ]92()s, acting with 
the romantic desperation of Fitzgerald heroes, and wearing their 
fathers' coonskm coats to football games. As for lut/gerald slock 
on the Big Board, it attracted speculators, had a di/zv rise, and in 
the summer of 1951 it was being bought and sold at what I should 
judge to he two or three times its par value. 

But it docs have a par value, even a high one, and that is among 
the lessons to be drawn from the lut/gcraid story. lA'crv author who 
ri.ses above mediocrity and manages to speak for himself, instead of 
speaking as he likes to think that other people would like to think 
of him speaking- — every author, that is, who really exists for us has 
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a value in himself that operates as a kind of norm. If his reputation 
rises above the norm, that is, if his stock ^ocs much above par on the 
liteiary cxcliaiigc, it is certain to fall a<.»am. If its fall brings it much 
below par, it is almost certain to rise There is even a law of coin- 
pensaaion in such matters; the steeper has been the rise, the dizzier 
will be the fail. The hmger and more completely an author has been 
neglected, the greatei his eventual fame is likely to be — gi anted that 
he belongs to the small band of genuine authors For Herman Mel- 
ville the period of complete neglect lasted in this country for sixty 
years, though some ol his books were still being re.id m Fazland, 
where liteiary reputations aic somcwliat more stable. American 
ciilics rcdiscoveicd Melville m lb21 and since that \car they ha\^e 
been making cxaigei eacd arncnd^ to his ghost. Not unly di) they 
discuss Mohy~l)n k as the greatest Amciiean novel — as it well may 
be- but they try to persuade us by their expiieations that even his 
feeblest web' like fl:c (k^rfulcucc Man, aie superior to the best 
of Thore*iu (whom they ha\c slopped reading) and Emerson 
(w'hom they disparage) 

It is eharaetcrisijc of opcialions on the literary exchange that 
critics iisiiallv praise an author b\ di'-paraging others. Hiey know, 
but keep ror'’eliing, that true aulhois can seldom be compared in 
any real sense, each being unique. Thougli every author has a justi- 
ti-ed reputation that he deserves to kee[> lor a long time, it depends 
in each case on a dilfercnt s\stem of measurement — as if the par 
of one author had to be leckoned in inches of growth, that of an- 
other m closeness ol texture, that of anothci m mass, and ; mt of still 
another in his ability always to surprise us witli a word. No stock 
market would be able to record su«.h \ancd computations. On the 
literary exchange, Iiowever, all authors aie measured by the same 
simplified slandaids and all keep using and failing in reputation as 
if they had prices that could be quoted in dollars and eighths of 
dollars, like those of common stocks. 

When the price of an autiior goes too high, there is likely to be 
a market crash, as in the ease of James Hraneh Cabell. The boom 
in his stock was largclv a result of the excitement oxci Jurycn, when 
that novel was first published m 1919, then suppressed, and unally 
reissued. Its reappcaianec was such a vici :y over the censors that 
many critics began talking about the author as if Shakespeare or 
Melville had appeared on Publishers' Rows In 1921 Vernon Louis 
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Parrington, who was often a better judge of literary values, wrote a 
long essay on “The Incomparable Mr. Cabell.” He ended it by say- 
ing, “Mr. Cabell is creating great literature. A self-reliant intel- 
lectual, rich in the spoils of all literatures, one of the great masters 
of English prose, the supreme comic spirit thus far gi anted us, he 
stands apart from the throng of lesser American novelists, as Mark 
Twain stood apart, individual and incomparable ” Thirty years later 
Mr, Cabell was still writing books, but hardly anyone was reading 
tliem, or going back to his earlier work — except in Italy, where he 
still had a limited public. In this country he wasn’t being praised 
or attacked; lie was lucky to be mentioned. Although his reputation 
had sutTered from changing fashion, it had suffeied still more from 
his intemperate admirers and from the law of compensation. His 
real but rather slender and provincial talent couldn’t stand the strain 
of his being called a great master of English prose and the supreme 
comic spirit thus far granted us. 

When these notes on the literary stock exchange appeared some 
years ago in the New Republic, I ended them with a sort of market 
letter, such as a broker or investment counselor might write for his 
clients .Although the letter dealt with the course of values in Novem- 
ber 1951, It may have some value as a historical record ft read as 
follows: 

“The market has been active this month, with many stocks selling 
off, but with the public coming in to buy selected issues, some of 
\shich registered advances ranging from fractions to eight or ten 
points. 

“1 licre was brisk trading in the Lost Generation group of nov- 
elists Iniulkner common showed mixed tendencies, on accv>unt of 
contlicting reports as to the value of the firm’s new product, but the 
i.ssue gamed strength in the last hisur of trading on Saturday and 
closed at 309;., an advance of seven points since the first of the 
month. 

“Scott Eit/cerakl was firm, at iwcntv-two points below the high 
that was reached in the bull market last spring and summer, flem- 
ing\^ay sufTered a loss of six jx^ints, said to be the result of short 
selling, but showed more strength at the dose With an extra divi- 
dend promised for next )car, investors should lake note of tliis 
standard issue, now thought to be seriously undervalued Thornton 
Wilder was low but stcailv and there were signs of quid accumula- 
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tion by insiders. Thomas Wolfe Industries continued a creeping 
recession. 

“Among issues that used to be market leaders back in Coolidge 
days, Wilia C^ather was in limited demand and Tdjth Wharton moved 
up four points and a fraction. Buyers proved apathetic to Theodore 
Dreiser olTermgs. Sherwood Anderson has been inactive at bargain 
prices since what has become known as the Trilling Killing, when 
bears of the Lionel Trilling syndicate made their famous raid against 
this foimeily gilt-edged stock and forced it down more than fifty 
points in a single trading session. 

“Pros[)ecls m the international field continued to be blurred, with 
the result that most buyers refrained from active participation. 
Rumors that the franc was about to be devalued led to a weakening 
ol' lo'cneh equities, though Ciidc and Pioust held fiini. Sartic, a 
newcomer in the field, was ilabb\ at the close and seems to be suf- 
fering from ttn' e fleets of overproduction. 

“There was biLk tiaiding in Moravia, Pratolini, vSnia Viscosa, 
and other Italian issues Amomi those tiom C’entral Liirc'pc, ILifka 
had a drop ol twent\-onc [icnnls for the period, when specialists tried 
to realize their {Xipci profits The public showed no intere>t in otfer- 
ings by Kalka's American subsidiaries 

“Apparently the C\mscr\ative \ieiory in the recent elections had 
little ellect on ilic price of Biitish equities. aUhough Winston Church- 
ill was up li\e pivaits and thcie was a li\cl> demand for brandy and 
cigars. Older Iirnis such as Joseph Conr^id Navigation and Mat- 
>l]iew Arnold Lecture Bureau continued to show strcng !> Alter a 
long peruni inactivity, S^c\en^on reappeared on the tk.ker and 
made fraetional gams, owing, it is said, to the rediscovery ol buried 
treasure. 

“Bernard vSluuv reached a new high foi the postwar years when 
the death ol the president and founder of the company called atten- 
tion to Its essentiallv sound position. There was a llow of venture 
capital into some promising new issues, including Joyce Cary, 
Henry Clrcen, and lyy ( ompton-Burnett 

“Bcc.iuse of uncertainiies about the immediate future, some in- 
vestment trusts yvere transferring their funds into long-term, 'iw- 
yieki bonds of established market leaders Shakespeare (up two 
points), Sophocles, and Dante all shoyycd strength in mildly active 
trading. Milton rose fractionally, on reports that the powerful T. S. 
Eliot interests, which for years had taken a short position in this 
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stock, had shifted to the other side of the market. Operations of the 
Great Books syndicate caused a fluttering demand for Plato and 
Aristotle. 

‘‘Among the American classics Melville continued to be the most 
active and once again ended the period with a net gain, but for the 
first lime there was indication of short selling. Market insiders were 
saying that Melville backers had become overextended and tliat a 
reaction was certain to follow. Although there was hide trading in 
Longfellow, rumors spread that the company nngiit start an active 
sales campaign. Whittier was snowbound. Menry James wms down 
three points and a fraction after the recent flurry. Emerson was him 
at a depressed level with not much activity Wc are inclined to be- 
lieve that die issue is undervalued and oflers a sterling op[K>rtunity 
to investors. 

“The new poctrv remains obscure, with not much public partici- 
pation. An underlving tendenev in the fiction market is the con- 
tinuing slow decline of all novelists specialising in social protest and 
in optimistic pictures of the future. Svinbolism is popular, psycho- 
analvsis is riding high, and there is a bii^k demand for original sin.” 

After this market letter was written, most of the tendencies it 
reported were earned farther. Faulkner common ccaflinned its ri'^e 
and thereby strengthened the whole group of associated Southern 
novelists, particulaily Katherine .Anne Pemter and liudora \\'ell\ 
f-itzgcrald weakened in gcnerallv quiet trading, while icmainmg at 
levels consistently above those which prevailed before the PESO 
fluny. The Hemingway extra dividend was announced m the sam- 
rncr of EeS 2 and led to a fren/ied recovery, as our analyst had 
propiic acd Among the newer British equides, Jovee C'aiv proved 
attractive l<'> more investors than (competing lirms, but many showed 
a preference for Graham Cirecne or (ieorge Orwell There was less 
activity in American blue-cliip stocks, and notabl) in Melville, but 
the limited trachng was still at high prices ( )vei prcMluction led to a 
steep decline m Melville Critical PrcKiucts. I'lic ex|x\tcd lallv in 
Emerson failed "o matcriah/e and mav be delayed for years; long- 
term investors are advised to have patience, , , . 

So I might summarize three recent sears of trading on the ex- 
change, still using the jargon of a market analyst — and may I never 
be forced U; use it again after this chapter’ But the summary is 
accurate enough in its rough fashion, and it shows that changes in 
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the American reputations of famous authors — even of recognized 
classics — have been as intemperate as the Chicago winter climate. 
Por living authors, especially the younger ones, whose livelihood 
partly depends on whether reviewers like their work, the changes 
may be tragic, even fatal to their careers. After a chorus of un- 
favorable reviews, perhaps undeserved, their next books mightn’t 
he published. That, as we shall sec, is only one hazard of the litcrar) 
profession. 



VIIL 

A NATURAL HISTORY 

OF THE AMERICAN WRITER 


I hope the title of this chapter isn’t too pretentious. Natural history 
is dclincd in the A'tar Century Dictionary as “the science or study 
dealin;^ v\'iih all in nature, now csp. animals and sometimes 

plants; also the agi^rcaatc of knowledge connected with such ob- 
jects, also, a vvoik dealing with such objects.” I should like to dis- 
cuss present-day American writers as objects in nature. Though 
more inlormally, 1 should like to wnlc in the spirit of Margaret 
Mead when she described various tribes of New Guinea, including 
the Arapesh, the Mundugumor, and the Tchambuh, or in the not 
dissimilar spirit of Robert S and Helen Mcrrell Lynd on their two 
expeditions to Middletown IJ S A. 

I have none of tlic cc]ui[>munt these others carried with them, no 
doctorate in anthropoloev or sociology, or learning that would 
justif\ a di^ctorate, and I haven't c\en buttons or plug tobacco to 
bribe the natives On the other hand, writers are my own tribe, and 
1 can claim some such knowledge of them as was shown by Sir 
Peter Buck when he described the customs of his own Maoris I 
have been living among them — writers, not Maoris — since I under- 
went the initiation rites of young manhood During all those years I 
have been making random notes on subjects like “Where Writers 
Come From,” “How They Get vStarted,” “How Fhey F^arn Their 
Livings,” “Their Domestic Habits,” “Their Public Status,” and 
“The Writer’s F^sychology ’’ It was after reading a book on this 

n: 
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last topic that J dc*cided to make further notes and reduce them to 
some sort of order. The book was The Writer and Psychoanalysis^ 
by Dr. Txlmiind Bcrelcr, and 1 recommend it for its value as an 
irritant; it should be introduced into every writer’s private library 
like a gram of sand into a pearl-bearing oyster. 

Dr. Bcrglcr is a Viennese psychoanalyst, now practicing and writ- 
ing in New York, whose specialty is treating the occupational dis- 
ease known as “writer's block ” TIvj disease, or group of symptoms, 
is almost as common amone writers as morning sickness amone 
pregnant women. Sometimes it cures itself in a day or a week, and 
the writer works steadily until hi.^ book is finished. Sonielimes the 
book refuses to be boin and the s\mpt(')ms develop into a serious 
mental illness. “Many and varied,'’ Dr Bcrgler says, “arc the maneu- 
vers of the truly blocked writer in his attempts to get started a^^ain: 
the poor man''- -and I have often found myself in his plight — 
“sharpen' ’us pencil to take notes, then find'; the point still not sharp 
enough, the typew'nter stares up at him like a icproachful face; he 
is simply not in the mood, but will be tinnorrow (except that to- 
morrow never comes ) : he feels a slight nausea and must first cure 
his upset sttmiavh; he would like a drink, but one drink calls for 
more, and more drinks make him sleepy; lie indulges in fantasies of 
grandeur, cashes in on achievements never reached, and at the end 
of all his twisting and tiumng feels onlv deep depression " 

Perhaps the nausea and tiiirst and depression arc accurate physi- 
cal comments on the story he is tning to wiite. Perhaps in many 
cases- -the possibility must be considered wnler's bio '^ is a mech- 
anism designed to limit the production of bad literature, i ^.d perhaps 
Di. Bcrgler's blocked patients, when they asked to be cured, were 
defying a law of providence and nature, 'fhere had been thirty-six 
of these patients, or analysands, when he waote his book in 1950. 
Some of them, he says, weie talented, but the statement isn't borne 
out by the plots ol their stones, as the doctor repeats them, or by the 
samples he gives of their poems The plots are commonplace, the 
poems arc awkward and uninspired, and the reader can't help won- 
dering whether Dr Bcrgler wasn't performing a disservice to the 
public at laigc by encouraging these unhappy men and women to 
produce more stories and uninspired pc- ns without the pangs of 
conscience they had spontaneously felt before they carried their 
troubles to the tribal medicine man. 

Dr. Bcrgler rightly believed, like most physicians, that his duty 
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to his patients came before his duty to the public. He subjected all 
thirty-six to deep analysis and reports that almost all were freed 
from their symptoms. Most of them went back to writing, although 
a few decided wisely that they hadn't enough talent and found other 
occupations. After meditating on all the case histories, Dr. Bcrgler 
wrote this book to put forward a general theory that is also a pretty 
sweeping condemnation of writers as a group. I have discussed the 
theory with several of his professional colleagues without finding 
any who accepted it. Dr. Bcrgler speaks for himself, and, if his no- 
tions are in any way representative, they represent only one type of 
analyst. Unfortunately the type is numerous, or at least vt)cifcrous; 
it consists of those who rush into print with dogmatic and simplihed 
explanations of compiicated patterns of behavior. The explanations 
are always put forward as scientific truths, but they usually conflict 
with one anotiier except at a single point: almost all these print- 
hungry analysts want us to believe that the characters of men and 
women in society arc determined at every step by liic experiences 
of infants in the womb, or a few days out of it But before trying to 
criticize Dr. Bcrgler and his fellow dogmatists, let me summarize 
his theory briefly and as fairly as I can. 

Writing is a neurosis, the doctor says, like alcohol'sm and homo- 
sexuality. It is the symptom of an illness that goes back to the earliest 
stage of postnatal life, when the infant regards himself as an om- 
nipotent monarch. But soon his omnipotence is threatened: the 
infant feels hungry, and the mother keeps him waiting for her breast, 
Reduced to helpless rage, the tiny monarch fancies — according 
to Dr. Bercler and some of his colleagues — tliat the mother “in- 
tends to starve, devour, poison, choke, chop to pieces, drain, cas- 
trate the child. . . . That 'septet of baby fears' becomes deeply 
embedded in the child's unconscious." He tries to revenge liinisclf 
on the mother by acts of aggression, but finds that they lead to pun- 
ishment, Thereupon the normal child diverts his aggressive im- 
pulses into games and makc-bcheve. The future neurotic persists 
in the aggressive acts, is punished time and again, and finally learns 
to enjoy punishment — even to provoke it, so that he can luxuriate 
in a sense of guilt. He becomes an “orally regressed psychic mas- 
ochist." 

Such is the mechanism that — according to Dr. Bcrgler — under- 
lies writing, alcoholism, and homosexuality. Since ail these arc types 
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of oral regression, “there is nothing remarkable in the fact that they 
are frequently found in combination, or that the combination of 
writing and alcoholism is even more frequently observed. It must 
be stressed, however,” the doctor adds judiciously, “that the triad 
is not typical of all writers.” What is typical of them all — besides 
their masochistic attachment to the mother as “that giant ogre of 
the nursery” — is the depth of their regression and inner guilt. As an 
adult, every writer is “a perpetual defendant indicted before the 
tribunal of unconscious conscience. To counteract that indictment,” 
Dr. Bergler says, “an alibi is instituted — the artistic creation, llie 
inner alibi goes like this: T am not masochistically attached to 
Mother; Mother does not even exist.’ Thus, in the process of pro- 
ductivity, the writer acts both roles: that of the ‘giving’ mother and 
[that of I the ‘recipient’ child: he gives himself, out of himself, beauti- 
ful ideas and words, thereby establishing autarchy.” 

Having described this mechanism, which, he says, is followed by 
writers “with amazmg monotony,” Dr. Bergler is able to explain in 
a few words the meaning of terms that critics have argued about for 
centuries. Aristotle tried to dclinc the work of art, but the doctor 
has no patience with his attempt; the work of art, he says, “is noth- 
ing but an unconscious secondary alibi defense. . . . One sees the 
lawyer and heai.> his plea for the defendant; the resulting plaidoyer^ 
when applied to the unconscious, is called, in creative people, a 
work of art.” Here, as elsewhere, the italicized phrases in quota- 
tions are italicized by the doctor himself, who likes to be emphatic. 
\VQr‘'ls, he says emphatically, are equivalent to milk for the writer. 
“This identification of words with milk is of great significance.” His 
definition of poetry is quoted approvingly from the late Dr. A. A. 
Brill; “Poetry is a sensuous or mystic outlet through words, or, as 
it were, through a chewing and sucking of nice words and phrases." 
For the definitions that follow. Dr. Bergler himself is solely re- 
ponsible; 

Publishing one’s work “is a form of exhibitionism.” 

The critic is usually “an inhibited writer filled unconsciously with 
undigested anger against the less inhibited of his confreres in the 
writing profession. . . . His unproductivity as a writer also results 
in a predilection for mediocrity, because mediocrity is, uncon- 
sciously, more easily forgiven by the sterile than is genuine talent." 

“The basic drive which underlies imagination is vojeurisni; imag- 
ination is the ‘purified’ successor to infantile peeping.” 
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Talent "‘reduces itself to a palpable biopsychological entity. ITie 
difTerence in talent in writers can also be formulated : it corresponds 
to iJic amount of compromise the unconscious Es^o can wrest from 
the inner consciences'' or Siiperc’^^o. “ That amount can be analyti- 
cally increased” — in other words. Dr. Bergler can make authors 
more talented, “at least in some cases.” 

The writer is “just a neurotic operating his defense mechanism, 
without knowing it. . . . The idea that the writer is objective, and 
the hivhesi representative of the time or of the culture in which he 
lives is. politelv speaking, ridiculous.” Lise where Dr Bergler, speak- 
ing less pohteh, accuses every writer without exception of being a 
masochist, a sadist, a peeping 'Fom, an exhibitionist, a narcissist, an 
“injustice collector,” and “a depressed person . . . constantly 
haunted by fears of unproJuc ti\ ityS' ddie masochistic impulse lies 
deepest m his character, but it is concealed by sadi.stic a^ts that 
serve as “a pseudo-aggressisc alibi — hence the chrrmic rebellion of 
the writer and his chronic attack on institulions, mores, prejudices.” 
And so with another pair of s\mptoms. ” Fhc wiiter is an e\c[iiisite 
voveur (imagination), who transposes the vo)euiistic tendency into 
cxlnbdionisni as a defense: b\ writing, lie exhibits belore the I'cadcr.” 
“Beinc hirnselt a neurotic, [ho] is as emnpetent to desenbe lo\e as 
a blind man is to describe cohus.” “VV'riters concern themselves in 
their vv('rk exclusively w ith abnormal htiman reactions Noimality is 
not a subject dealt wjth in [>octi'\ of any kind ” 

“How about normal venters?” Dr Bergler asks, and then dis- 
misses the question "The epithetoti ornans ‘normal’ does not suit 
the v*Titer; it corresponds to a coniradictio in adiec It is as if one 
were to say Hot snow, humanitarian Nazi, fragrant putrefaction. 
I have never encountered a normal writer, cither in mv ollice, or in 
pnvcL: life, or in studving the hie history of writers. J dtmbl if any- 
one has met such a phenomenon as a ‘normal’ writer. Normal peo- 
ple just don't tec! impelled to write.” 

Dr, Bcreler feels impelled to write, and has published len Kioks, 
in some ol wlr^h he plavs the part of a literary critic. By his own 
principles he would stand convicted of various abnormalities, in- 
cluding ma'^ochism, sadism, voyeurism, exhibitionism, narcissism, 
and a predilection for mcdiocritv He weanis us to understand, how- 
ever, that his principles don't apply to the exceptional race of psy- 
choanalysts, whose k Howled x* exempts them Ifom human faults. 
“In twenty years of psychoanalytic practice,” the doctor says, “I 
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have seen a great deal of neurotics, intra and extra muros. The 
most depressed, pitiful, and sordid lot has been that of writers. True, 
a few writers achieve fame and wealth; but these make up at best 
0.001 per cent of all writers. The majority are poor, never achieve 
niatenal success, arc habitually misunderstood, struggle along, cither 
scornfully making a poor living in some tangential profession (jour- 
nalism, copywriting in advertising concerns, teaching, clerking, et 
cetera) or being lifelong parasites. . . . And still the true writer 
takes all tins in his stride, not knowing, of course" — but Dr. Bcrglcr 
knows — “that he chooses masochistically, because of his inner wish 
to suffer, a poverty-stricken profession, in which he will achieve 
neither fame nc>r money, nor acknowledgment and esteem A writer 
sacrifices unconsciously everything else to his defense mechanism — 
this IS his modus vivcfiJid' 

I havi iiinong working writers ever since I left college, and 
I simply can't recognize my fiicnd^ and actjuamtances in Dr Ber- 
gler's picture dhc writers I know are sometimes more depressed 
than “nonnaT' persons — whoever those may be — but at other times 
they are more than normally elated 1 hey laugh more than the busi- 
ness people I know. They like to have parties at which they cat very 
well, wuh lots cd’ wine at dinner, talk excitedly about persons and 
places, flirt and flatter, pla\ word games, and late in the evening 
they like to dance — if they are under lift\: sometimes the o!der ones 
dance too, but (d'ten they mciel\ talk. Young and old they are 
Usually good talkers, which means they are also good lisu-ucrs; they 
get attention because thev gi^c attention. 

Dr. Bcrglcr makes us fed, I hope nusiakcniy, that his thirty-six 
patients would have been unpopular in any group compc:>scd of 
W'Orking vviilcis and their families. The patients were too depressed 
and pitiful, as lie says, they were too scif-ccntercd, and most of them 
lacked the [)rofessional qualifications that would entitle them to join 
any such group A few' had wTitten successful plays or novels, but 
had found themselves unable to continue their carceis. Most of the 
patients — to judge from the doctor's account--would seem to have 
been advertising or publicity men, schoohcachcrs, and wome i liv- 
ing on alimony. Each of them had written some poems or stories in 
adolescence, and that is one reason why Dr. Bcrgler feels justified in 
calling them writers. The other and stronger reason is that they 
all showed symptoms of what he calls “the writer's neurosis.” Why 
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shouldn’t it be called the non-writer’s neurosis? “Here is a clinical 
example,” the doctor says. “A writer who had published six books 
(one of them a good one) entered analysis when the lack of success 
of his last book became apparent.” In other words, he came to Dr. 
Bergler because the public told him clearly that he had ceased to be 
a writer. 

Whatever the doctor says about knowing some writers extra 
muros and studying the biographies of others, his conclusions are 
based primanly on his thirty-six analysands. Perhaps that explains 
why the conclusions are different from mine: we are talking about 
two separate groups of persons. My subject is writers, and particu- 
larly working writers; Dr. Bcrgler’s subject is persons who sulTer 
from the malady that has come to be known as the literary tempera- 
ment. A great number of failed or frustrated writers show signs of 
being afflicted with that temperament. They are described by some 
of the doctor’s colleagues — for example, Daniel H. Schneider, au- 
thor of The Psychoanalyst and the Artist — as symptomatic artists, on 
the ground that they have the vsymptoms but not the art. Many work- 
ing writers start out with the symptoms but lose them as a result of 
their professional experiences. Eventually the literary temperament 
— if they ever possessed it — is so disguised in them and overlaid with 
other traits that w'oiking writers appear to be persons of another 
type, or of many other types. Dr. Bergler’s patients, so he says, 
repeat the same pattern “with amazing monotony.” Writers in my 
sense of the word follow many patterns of conduct and may be as 
different in personality as, let us say, Henry Miller and Sir Winston 
Chui chill, or Truman Capote and Robert Frost, or Faith Baldwin, 
Dylan Thomas, and Virginia W^oolf. 

What Writers Are, and Why 

For me a writer is a man or woman w'ho writes. Simple and all- 
embracing as the definition seems to be, it starts by excluding most 
of Dr. Bergler’s patients and ends by having implications in several 
fields — vocational, social, functional, and psychological — that it 
might be useful to explore. 

In vocational terms, the writer is a person for whom writing is the 
central activity — though it isn’t aiwarys the activity that takes most 
of his time Until each of them was in his sixties, S. Td lot probably 
devoted more time to being a hanker, an editor, and a publisher. 
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Wallace Stevens more time to being an insurance executive, and 
William Carlos Williams more to being a physician with a general 
practice, but writing was central with all of them. Of course, all 
three arc poets, and that, in our present society, explains the divi- 
sion of time. Prose writers earn more by writing; hence they can — 
and should — make it their profession as well as their central interest. 

In social terms the writer is a person with readers. His conscious- 
ness of having readers, now or in the future, and thus leading the 
most important part of his life in public, helps to determine his so- 
cial character. He must assume a role, or a whole series of roles. 
When he talks to himself he wants his words to be overheard; note 
that writers’ private notebooks are almost always written to be read. 
He wants to communicate; even the most abstract and difficult poets 
have some clear message for the reader, if the message is only “See 
how' diliicult my poems can be!” All writers arc nourished by the 
sense of Slaving an audience — or, in exceptional cases, like that of 
William Blake, by faith that the audience will someday be found. 

If they lose that feeling it is as if they had been deprived of some 
essential food; often they suffer from psychosomatic complaints that 
sometimes prove fatal, and almost always they stop writing. There 
is the familiar example of the Geiman novelists under Hitler. Some 
of them wiotc books that could be published because they flattered 
or at least didn’t oilcnd the ruling powers. Others weren’t allowed 
to publish anything, but their exiled colleagues said, “Wait till Hit- 
ler is overthrown and wc'II find that they’ve all written novels and 
put them aw^ay in their desk drawers.” When Hitler was ovei thrown, 
all the desk drawers proved to be empty. 

In functional terms, the waatcr is a craftsman whose medium is the 
written language; he works with words as a painter works with 
shapes and colois, a composer with tones, and a cabinetmaker with 
wood, glass, and metal. Like every g,ood craftsman, he wants to 
make objects, or artil'acls, that will have an independent existence 
and will play a part m tire lives of jxiople he has never seen.' Like 

1. write something of enduring beauty, this was the ambition of every 
wntci as It was the ambition of the joiner and architect and the co .structor 
of any kind. It was not the beauty but the mdurance, for endihaiice w'as 
bcauliful It was also all that w'c could do. It uas a consolation, even a hi<ih 

O 

and positive joy, to make something true, some table which, sat on, when 
it was meant only to be eaten o!f, would not splinter or shatter, ll was not 
for the cnnstiiictor that the beauty was mavlc, but for the thing itself He 
would triumph to know that some contiibution had been made, some sort 
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every good craftsman, he has reasons for believing in the high im- 
portance of his own medium; and the writer, so it seems to me, has 
the best reasons of all. Language is the specifically human gift and 
the cohesive force that holds each tribe and nation together. One 
might call it a fifth dimension of human life, for the human com- 
munity exists in language almost as it does in space and time. From 
another point of view it is our greatest cooperative undertaking, 
with millions of persons each year inventing new words or turns of 
speech, most of which will soon be forgotten. One function of writ- 
ers is to choose among these innumerable possibilities, fashion a 
literary medium, and invent new expressions of their own, which in 
turn may be used by millions of others. 

Writers, of course, have other functions too: notably they tell 
stones that become the myths of the tribe, as well as presenting 
characters that can serve as tribal heroes and villains. At this point, 
however, I should like to emphasize their linguistic function, becau.se 
it is being overlooked by so many theorists. Dr. Bcrgler — to men- 
tion only one — has written a whole book about wntejs without 
stopping to think that their words are intended to have a meaning 
for readers. Words for Dr. liergler are simply ‘‘milk’' that the writer 
produces out of himself; their value is purely subjective He forgets 
the most important feature of the “milk.’’ Jt must be transformed 
into pn'iducts with an objective value lor others, or else it will be 
refused and the writer may stop producing it.- The woids of great 
waiters may set the linguistic patterns of whole nations. Dante — 
not alone, but vastly more than others — set the pattern that would 
be followed in Italy. If Dante had been born in Venice or Rome or 


of consoling contribiit/on quite timeless and without relation to his own 
profit. Sonietinics we knew, hall upsy or listening io music, that at llic heart 
of some world there lay a cliord to which vibrating gave reality. With its 
reality there was music and tiuth and the permanence of good workmanship. 
To give birth to this, with whatever male tiavail, w'as not only all that man 
could do: It was the human contribution to the universe. . . . Ibis was it, 
as the poets realized, to be a mother of immortal song: to say Yos when it 
was, and No when it w'as. to make cndunngly true that perhaps quite small 
occasional table off which subsequent generations could cat, without break- 
ing It down: to help the timeless benevolence which should be that of this 
lonely and little race. . , — Quoted from The Goshawk by T H White. 

2. Dr. Bergler, w'ho speaks of “the alibi sickness called writing,” is com- 
paratively free from the disease He has absolutely no feeling for the ac- 
cepted value of words and makes them mean what he wants them to mean, 
like Humpty Dumpty; for example, he thinks that an alibi, or pica of having 
been elsewhere, is the same as a denial, an excuse, or a self-juslification. 
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Palermo instead of Tuscany, modern Italian would have been a 
different language — and one might add that modern Italians, who 
think mostly in words, like people everywhere, would have had 
slightly dilTcrent thoughts. 

What happened in France is a more complicated story, but once 
again writers played a central part in it. Sixteenth-century French 
was a rich and disorderly language that in many ways resembled 
Elizabethan English. Classical French, as written and spoken a hun- 
dred years later, was a new medium fashioned for the needs of 
polite society, which was also new at the time. Among those who 
worked to create the new medium were some opinionated poets, led 
by Malherbe, all the members of the new French Academy, and 
many fashionable ladies who invited men of letters to their salons, 
where ladies and guests argued politely about the w'ords that could 
or couldn’t be used in polite literature " One result of their discus- 
sions and rermements was that classical French became an ex- 
tremely ^Mippie language with a limited vocabulary, easily learned 
by foreigners, in which every word had a definite meaning. It was 
and deserved to be the second language of cultivated people in all 
the other Furopcan countries. Essentially it w'as a prose language, 
but Racine proved that it could also be a medium for poetry so llaw- 
less and moving tliat it not only survived as part of the living theater 
but also prcseivcd a wiiolc group of social and literary conventions. 
In the 1920s I used to attend performances of Phedre in the French 
provinces. I came to feel that RaLine, besides writing the play, had 
also formed the actors and had, in some measure, created and 
trained the audience. 

These arc great names I have mentioned, but the same sort of 
work is being done on a smaller scale by authors of ^)ur own time 
and country. One ol their achievements in the last fifty \cars wsas 
the creation of a rich and ilcxiblc prose style based on Midwestern 
rather than New England speech. As a literal y medium, the Mid- 
western style derives from Mark Iwain, who is still the master of 

3. Words that shouldn’t be used, because they were tliought to be vulgar, 
included almost all the names of household objects and domestic animals. 
After 1650 the woid soujis, or mouse, probably seemed more shock’Ug in 
polite conversation than llie woid merdt' wouic seem three centunes later. 
In 1950 Paiisians weic lellmg the story of llic taxi driver who found that he 
had a flat tire and uttercvl some picturesque obscenities. His passenger, an 
old lady in a feather boa, leaned out of the window and asked him, “Why 
can’t you say just rnerdc like everybody else?” 
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American prose, but it also owes a great deal to Gertrude Stein and 
Sherwood Anderson. Perhaps it owes more to Hemingway, whose 
novels made it so popular that it promised to become llie accepted 
vehicle of American fiction. Soon the Midwestern style was affecting 
the popular speech from which it had developed, so that a whole 
generation of young Americans learned to talk like Hemingway’s 
heroes. Writers are always changing the language in this fashion. As 
craftsmen in words, bent on improving their medium and giving it 
force and purity, they earn a respect from others that often they 
don’t deserve as individuals. W. H. Auden, in his elegy for Yeats, 
expressed what I am trying to say in three short stanzas; 

Time that is intolerant 
Of the brave and innocent. 

And indifferent in a week 
To a beautiful physique, 

Worships language and forgives 
Everyone by whom it lives; 

Pardons cowardice, conceit, 

Lays its honors at then feet. 

Time that with this strange excuse 
Pardoned Kipling and his views, 

And will pardon Paul Claudel, 

Pardons him for writing well. 

In psychological terms, the writer is a person who keeps trying 
to find the exact and meaningful words for any situation, because 
he believes that such words have a magic power. It is this word- 
mindedness that distinguishes wTiters from scholars, who deal with 
various orders of fads, and from intellectuals or speculative think- 
ers, who deal primarily w'ith ideas. Many writers are also scholars 
or also speculative thinkers: for example, Thomas Huxley was all 
three. But facts retain their value whether or not they arc expressed 
in words that cast a spell; often they are best conveyed in pictures 
or in columns of figures. Many ideas are capable of being expressed 
in mathematical symbols, and at other times they can be badly 
expressed, in the wrong words — as John Dewey often expressed 
them — without losing their value. Dewey wasn’t a writer, properly 
speaking, and neither was his great precursor, C, S. Peirce. William 
James and Santayana were writers, but that hasn’t any bearing on 
the quesiion whether they were greater thinkers than Dewey or 
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Peirce, For the writer properly speaking, language is not only the 
medium in which he works but also the medium in which he lives 
and breathes. His private universe consists of words, and no experi- 
ence seems quite real for him until the revealing and magical words 
have been found for it. Sometimes he regards himself as a soldier 
fighting against the unknown and unexpressed; he is like a Roman 
legionary always serving on the frontier Sometimes he is an explorer 
trying to broaden that civilized homeland which is the area of con- 
sciousness, by finding the proper words for new experiences. 

The writer — still in psychological terms — is a person who talks 
to himself, or better, who talks in himself. Usually when alone, but 
sometimes also in company, he conducts a silent conversation that 
IS olten described as a solitary monologue; m most cases it is really 
a dialogue Often the subject of conversation is a domestic incident 
or an item in the newspaper — especially one that makes him angry 
— but in other cases it may be the story or essay or poem that the 
writer is wuiking on. One of the speakers is the writer himself, and 
the other is his inner audience. The waiter docs most of the talking; 
perhaps he starts by presenting a situation in what he thinks are the 
right words to impress the audience, which seems to consist of a 
single person. The audience — or I had better say the auditor — is 
extremely critical; perhaps he doesn't say anything, but his silence 
implies, “What you say isn't elfective; try it again and make it clearer 
and more exact.” 

Dr. Hergler believes that the solitary monologue is simply “the 
unconscious plea and plaidoyer of the inner lawyer,” presenting his 
client’s case to the unconscious conscience. But the plea is con- 
sciously expressed and tlie auditor is consciously present. Some- 
times his judgment is expressed in words that are clearly heard by 
the inner ear ‘'You’ve got yourself into a tine pickle, Mr. Snively,” 
he says. “Better throw the whole thing aw'ay and start over from the 
beginning.” Often the judgment is scvcic — so much so that the 
writer gets discouraged and spends the whole day polishing tw^o 
or three sentences in hope of winning the auditor’s qualified ap- 
proval. At other times the auditor is enthusiastic. ‘Tt’s good, it’s 
wonderful,” he almost shouts. “Hurrv and get it down on paper be- 
fore you forget the words, because they’re right.” Olten — perhaps 
in most cases — the finished story is a transcription and revision of 
what the writer has already told his inner audience.^ 

4 . Rcucl Denney, the ontv Amcncan puct 1 know who is also a siKiotogist, 
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Childhood and Early Adolescence 

Not being a psychoanalyst, and not being persuaded by the ex- 
planations of those psychoanalysts who have tried to simplify the 
subject, I don’t know how the writer comes to develop this word- 
mindedness or this habit of talking in himself. Perhaps Dr. Bergler 
is right, and it is really some event in earliest infancy that sets him 
on the path he will follow through life. The question is hard to dis- 
cuss in practical terms, because not one of us remembers back to 
the time when he did or didn't regard his mother as the giant ogre 
of the nursery. 1 can remember being punished, and pretty often, but 
it doesn't seem to me that I derived any conscious or unconscious 
pleasure from the punishment. On the contrary, I tried very hard 
to avoid It, sometimes by telling lies — if 1 didn't think tlicy'd be 
found out — and sometimes even bv being a good boy. There arc 
three remembered circumstances or stages m my boyhood and early 
adolescence that made me think of becoming a writer when I grew 
up. Since the same stages can be found in the life of almost every 
other writer who has tried to set down his memories, they might — 
it is always possible — have more to do wath his choice of piofcs- 
sion than any trauma in early infancy. 

First, I started reading when I was six and kept it up for tlic next 
ten years. Mv mother used to say that she might as w'cll -liave lost 
her son, because he never talked to her any more and she hardly 
ever saw his face, it was always in a book. I don't think I got much 
out of my early reading, except a miscellaneous lot of histoiical and 
geographical items that somehow stuck in my head. I read in a daze 
and sometimes didn't remember the story of a book 1 had just set 
dowm. But the reading furnished subjects and scenes and characters 
and words, thousands of new words, for the inner conversation that 
had already begun when 1 was six and that still continues after fifty 
years. Later I came to believe that all writers were great readers 
before they started to write. The boy or girl whose nose is always 
in a book is likely to think about writing books of his own. 

Second, 1 wasn’t adju.stcd to any group and had no playmates 
most of the time. When 1 v/asn't reading I often told stones to rny- 

told me that his boyhood audience was often the last author he had been read- 
ing. For a long time he conducted imaginary conversations with Horatio Cj 
Alger; “My hero’s in trouble, Mr. Alger. Tell me, what would a biavc boy 
do?” A later auditor of his was Samuel tohnson. 
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self, as lonely boys are accustomed to do. The stories, though told 
in Pittsburgh, were usually concerned with three young Scottish 
Highlanders, Donald, Dugald, and Duncan, whose names I had 
found in a book of fairy tales. Donald, the leader, was an honest, 
brave, resourceful lad, but when 1 was ten years old 1 began to get 
bored with him and introduced another character named Allison, 
who was brilliant, reckless, and always getting into trouble. 1 didn't 
know at the time that Alison, written with one “1,” was usually 
a girl’s name. My fictional character was named for my best and 
almost my only triend, Allison Crawford, whom I had met outside 
the f'.ast Liberty branch of the Carnegie Library. He was two years 
older than I, a sandy-haired boy with a high, thin bridge to his nose 
that gave him a look of quizzical contempt. 1 tliouglit, and still think, 
that 1 had never met anyone so brilliant or so far beyond his years. 
At fifteen he wrote some stones that arc still remembered by his 
high-school classmates. He also began to visit the rcd-l:ghl district 
that nourished on Second Avenue, chiefly because he thought it was 
the reckless thing to do. At sixiccn he contracted gonorih:a, which 
was never cured At seventeen he got into a street fight with an 
amateur boxing champion He was kicked m the bladder, complica- 
tions set in, and he died a few months later. At twelve and thirteen, 
when I knew him best, he already seemed to carry with him an 
intimatum, ;ilmost a halo, of early death. The stories 1 told myself 
about Allison usually ended with his being killed by trait'rous South- 
rons, alter he had recklessly saved the lives of Donald, Du laid, and 
Duncan, who would never forget their friend. After 1 had tollovsed 
the real .Allison to high school, 1 wrote a story about the futional 
Allison that was admired by my Lnglish teacher and was read 
aloud to the class — but that marked the beginning of a third stage 
in tlie future wriiei’s career. 

Before discussing it, 1 should say that loneliness at some period 
in childhood or adolescence is an experience of all the writers 
whom, as Dr. Bcrglcr would say, I liave met ititra ct extra muios. 
Their isolation hasn't always been physical. Sometimes the future 
writer is part of an aHcctionate family group, but still he has a 
feeling — w'helher or not it is justified — that he is neglected by his 
brothers and sisters, disregarded by his schoolmates, left standing 
pitifully alone. There may be any one of c. hundred or a thousand 
diifcrcnt reasons for the feeling. One boy is persecuted for looking 
cfTcminaic — “Yah, sissy!” — and anotlicr for being poor and not 
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dressing like other boys. Still another is an alien, the only Jew in his 
class, a Negro in a white neighborhood, or a Yankee in the South. 
Often the future writer has a physical defect that may be ugli- 
ness, short-sightedness, a disfiguring birthmark, or a club foot like 
Philip’s in Somerset Maugham’s Of Human Bondage. The novelist 
explained later that he had given Philip a club foot because it seemed 
to be the psychological equivalent of his own boyhood stutter. Some- 
times the isolation is the fault of the child’s parents, who are richer 
or better educated than their neighbors and won’t let their son or 
daughter make friends. Sometimes it starts from an accident of 
residence, as it did in my own case: we lived in a fiat next to my 
father’s office in a business district, and there were no othei boys in 
the block. Like many other lonely children, 1 didn’t wear the right 
clothes or use the same words as my schoolmates.' 

The isolation might also be caused by a domestic tiagedy. When 
a famous poet was eleven years old and living happily in Savannah, 
his father went mad, killed the mother, and committed suicide. The 
children w'ere separated, and the future poet was sent north to live 
with his aunts m New Bedford, where, having no playmates at fust, 
he read and dreamed. A still more famous author, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, suffered an injury to his foot that kept him confined to the 
house for two of his boyhood years; they were the years in which he 
acquired his taste for solitude. At Harvard 1 knew a young man who 
was handsome, tall, came of a good family, belonged to several clubs, 
and wrote poems, J told him that he reminded me of the riddle: 
What animal has soft fur, sharp claws, catches mice, and barks? 
Of course the animal was a cat. When you asked wliy it barked, you 

5. Reuel Denney tells me that American physicists, of whose lives he has 
made a study, were also lonely as children. But they thought or daydreamed 
about tlurips and how to make them woik, where the future writers told 
stones about imaginary people. In “Why I Write,” an essay icprintcd in 
Su{ h, Siuh Were the Joys, George Orwell describes a writer’s typical boyhood. 
He says in part: 

“hrom a very early age, perhaps the age of five or six, I knew that when 
I grew up I should be a writer. ... I was the middle child of three, but there 
was a gap of five years on either side, and I barely saw my father before I 
was eight. For this and other reasons I was somewhat lonely, and I soon 
developed disagreeable mannerisms which made me unpopular throughout 
my schooldays. I had the lonely child’s habit of making up stories and hold- 
ing conversations with imaginary persons, and I think from the very start my 
literary ambitions were mixed up with the feeling of being isolated and 
undervalued. I knew that I had a facility with words and a power of facing 
unpleasant facts, and f felt that this created a sort of private world in which 
I could get my own back for rny failure in everyday life.” 
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were told that no riddle should be too easy. My friend’s poems were 
like the cat’s bark — or so it seemed until he explained that he had 
injured his heart as a boy. Kept alone in his room, he had read a 
great deal and had begun writing poems to keep himself company. 

All these are examples of wounded people, although the wounds 
are of various orders, physical and emotional. Wliat they suggest is 
something a little different from Edmund Wilson’s theory of the 
wound and the bow. Wilson presented his theory by retelling the myth 
of Philoctetes as it appears in vSophocIcs’ drama of the same name. 
The hero had been deserted by the other Greeks because of a foul- 
smelling wound in his foot and because of his agonized cries. But 
he owned a magic bow that never missed its mark, and the Greeks 
begged him to come back after they had learned from an oracle that 
his bow was the only weapon capable of defeating the Trojans. In 
Wilson’s interpietation, ‘‘The victim of a malodorous disease w'hich 
renders him abhorrent to society and periodically degrades him and 
makes him helpless is also the master of a superhuman art w'hich 
everybody nas to respect and w'hich the normal man finds he needs. ^ 
Moreover, . . the bow would be useless without Philoctetes him- 
self. It is in the naiure of things . . . that they cannot have the 
irresistible weapon without its loathsome owner, who upsets the 
processes of normal life by his curses and his cries.” 

That statement of the myth would apply to some great men of 
letters, and also to men who were great in other fields, but it w'ouldn’t 
apply to the typical and not always highly talented young writers 
whose early careers I have been trying to describe. Sometimes they 
recovered fiom their wounds and became well-adjusted and popular 
with their classmates without losing the desire to write. Always the 
wound itself was less important than the isolation to which it led. 
The isolation gave them time to read and tempted them to conduct 
imaginary conversations with imaginary playmates. It heightened 
their feeling of identity, or separateness — sometimes to a dangerous 
degree — and helped to furnish the sense of perspective that writers 
have to possess. Forced to live somewhat apart from their class- 
mates — and later from their business associates — they could look 
at them as if from a distance and might even learn to move about 
almost invisibly — “in the fourth dimension,” as Kipling said that 
he did in his Indian days. Finally — since diey fancied that other 
boys and girls looked down on them — they tried to assert their 
personal worth by the best available means: by telling others, or 
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by writing down and trying to publish, stories like those they had 
already told themselves. 

That begins a third stage in the future writer’s career, the stage 
at which his work is received with a measure of social approval. 
Usually this public appearance is overlooked in theoretical discus- 
sions of the writer’s life, though it is often described in autobio- 
graphical novels. Dr. Bergler doesn’t even mention it — but then 
he doesn’t mention the first two stages cither, since his theory is 
based on the pre-verbal behavior of infants in the nursery. The 
third stage belongs to adolescence, and I think it is crucial People 
sometimes ask why all the bo)S and uirls who are passionate readers, 
who spend much time alone and fall into the habit of telling them- 
selves stones, don’t tr\ to become writers. One answer is, of course, 
that not all of them have enough talent — or a chance to be treated 
by Dr. Bergler, who savs he can increase talent anal\tically, “at 
least in some cases.” Bui how do thev learn, in terms of practical 
experience, whether the talent is there to be expressed or increased? 

Quite simply, they show something they have written to a teacher 
or to their classmates and find w'hether it is approved. Perhaps their 
compositions are read aloud in class and the class listens, or even 
laughs at the jokes. Perhaps the adolescent writer is seized by the 
itch for publication and hand-letters or t\pewritcs or mimeographs 
a school newspaper that is parsed from one student to another; if 
there arc favorable comjnents the future writer hears them. Perhaps 
the school paper already exists, and he contributes jintiles or stories. 
He is told that a girl he has always admired, but has been afraid to 
approach, was impressed by one of the stories and said it was “posi- 
tively brilliant.” That is strong wine lor a high-school boy, especially 
for one who has always fancied that he was disregarded or even 
despised by his classmates. A football or basketball player might 
take the praise for granted, but it intoxicates the boy who has been 
a lonely reader. Dreaming of victories, he determines to go on 
writing — or, if there are no victories and nobody likes his work, 
he w'onders whether he mightn't wan success and social approval 
in some other profession 

1 am simplifying a process that continues through high school 
and college, and sometimes for years after graduation. In the end 
one might say that the wTiter has been nominated by his teachers 
and classmates and elected by a body of readers; his choice of a 
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profession has been socially confirmed. I have never met a young 
writer of promise who wasn’t eager to have his work printed and 
praised. ‘‘Exhibitionism!” Dr. Bergler has told us, but his remark 
is an example of a bad habit to which many psychoanalysts arc ad- 
dicted, 1 mean the habit of explaining all types of social behavior 
in terms of sexual aberrations. An exhibitionist, in the primary 
meaning of the word, is a man or a woman — but usually a man — 
who gets a sexual thrill from indecently exposing himself. A young 
writer exposes his mind, sometimes indecently, but his desire to 
be read and praised is completely normal in this world where all 
of us are hungry for social approval. 

All of us, artists and salesmen, executives, mechanics, and day 
laborers, are engaged in a competition for social status, and the 
competition is perhaps fiercer in high school than it is in later life. 
The status of future writers isn't exalted. In a big-city high school 
there are always the athletic crowd <md the social crowd. Usually 
there is also the literary crowd, which ranks below the other two 
and is somewhat distrusted for being eccentric — but still, it does 
have a status, and that gives a little security to its members and sets 
them somewhat above the undilTercntiated mass of students.® I'heie 
are times when the skills of the future writers are needed by the 
others, as Philoctetcs and his bow were needed School new's must 
be gathered and written, a class oration must be delivered, and 
graduation exercises don’t seem complete without a class song or 
a class poem. Very early the future writers acquire the habit of 
being read, and soon the reader has become an essential part of 
their writing. Some of them will afterwaird create the image of an 
ideal audience; they will write lor the approval of Goethe and 
Tolstoi, or of Yeats and Rilke; but they will also count on having 
readers among the living. If they lose the sense of having 
those readers, of being socially useful and approved, they will often 
suffer from writer’s block, and some of them might go to Dr. Bergler 
to have their professional status reaffirmed. 

Dr. Bergler would tell them, of course, that they “want to be 
masochistically refused” — if he wrote English he w^ould say that 
they wanted to enjoy the masochistic pleasure of being refused — 
“by the prc-ocdipal mother, that giant ogre of the nursery.” In offer- 

6. At Harvard in 1954, the social crowd, the athletic crowd, and the literary 
crowd were known respectively as the clubbies, the jockstraps, and the arty 
party. 
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ing this explanation he would be illustrating still another weakness 
of many psychoanalytical theorists. Most of the F'reudian analysts 
don't share the weakness, since they are quick to acknowledge that 
we live in a world of complicated social relations. Many others, how- 
ever, are obsessed with a desire for simplilication that takes a meta- 
physical and even a theological turn.^ Like Dr. Berglcr they want 
to find a pre-social pattern for every form of social behavior, and 
they try to trace the pattern back from the crib to the bassinette 
and thence to the womb. One pictures them dripping with amniotic 
Hind as they tell us, scientifically, just how it Iccls to be a happy 
foetus. Often they describe the birth trauma as if they had just under- 
gone that shattering experience; they tell us, scierUilically, that it 
is the cause of all our psychological ills. Dr. Berglcr is a little less 
radical than some of his colleagues. He is willing to grant the infant 
a few weeks of life in the outer world — say eight or ten — before it 
begins to exhibit that primal pattern of neurosis for which the doctor 
has been seeking. Once found, however, the patiern proves to be 
so broadly inclusive that it explains, scientifically, both alcoholism 
and homosexuality, as well as the behavior of every writer from 
Shakespeare to Mickey Spillanc. It even explains the dilTerencc in 
talent between the two writeis, for Dr. Berglcr would tell us that 
Shakespeare's unconscious ego was able to wa'cst a greater degree 
of compromise from his inner conscience, or Superego, the compro- 
mise was Hamlet, 

In addition to the ynscientilic dogmatism of such a theory, and its 
complete lack of literary feeling, it also reveals a serious logical w'cak- 
ncss. Logically the first form assumed by any psychological condition 
isn't the .same as its cause and isn't the same as ihe condition exist- 
ing today. We might take, for example, the baby’s reaction to its 
mother. Although we don't know how the baby feels, we might rea- 
sonably assume that the mother (or the nurse at the hospital, who is 
never mentioned in psychoanalytic theories) is its first experience ol 

7. 'I he picture of human life presLnleU by many analysts can easily he 
translated into to'-ms of (Juistian lhe())(){;v- Tust comes the Ciarden (d I dcn. 
or the womb, and then the Fall of Man, w'iii*^!i js vaiiously intCJpretcd by 
djiTtrent analysis- someUmes it is the huth ti aurna, ''Omctmics (as in Hef'jlcr) 
It is masochistic dependence on the mother, and sometimes it is the Oedipus 
complex. Afterward man lives in a state of Total Depravity (or neurosis), 
unless he achieves Salvation (or “sublimation,'’ or “adjustment") by an act 
of ( harity (which is called “tr.insfei once"), or else is snatched fiom the jaws 
of hell by Divine CiiaeC This last laTes the shape of intervention by the 
analyst, whose insight is another word for the Divme. 
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what might be called “otherness.” That is, the mother appears as 
something outside the baby, immensely more powerful than the 
baby, capable of granting or withholding benefits, and essential to 
the baby’s nourishment. Later this conception of otherness would be 
extended to the father, by a process of analogy that is deeper than 
logic Still later it would be extended to many other persons and 
institutions, or natural conditions, so that it would seem quite rea- 
sonable for us to speak of mother earth, mother nature, alma mater, 
the mother tongue, and the mother country. At last it would be 
society at large that occupied the mother’s place and assumed her 
functions; here again was something outside the adult, immensely 
more powerful than the adult, and capable of granting or withhold- 
ing benefits. The nourishing milk of society would take the form 
of personal income, or simply of money. 

Many psychoanalytic formulations make better sense if we change 
two simple words in them: if we read “money” when the analyst 
says “milk " “society” wdicn he says “mother.” “You suUer from 
a feeling of insccuiity,” the analyst may tell his patient (or subtly 
lead the patient to conclude for himself), “because your mother 
took her breast away; she weaned you too soon.” Psychoanalysts 
almost ahvavs talk about breasts, even though most of their pa- 
tients w'crc bottle babies. Perhaps, if the patient is a writer, he suffers 
from insecurity because his last book didn’t sell, and a manuscript 
was relumed by the Stiturday Eveninf^ Post, and he doesn't know 
where the money’s coming from. Writers have other worries too, 
like everyone else in this imperfect world, but they are engaged in 
a financially hazardous profession — as we shall see — that makes 
them think a little more about money than most Amencans are 
forced to do. I know a distinguished writer named, it doesn’t mat- 
ter, but let’s call him George Ollcndorl, who had suffered a quite 
serious breakdowm when he w<is foity. At that time he was already 
a pretty famous man; he had a family to maintain, a position to 
support, and very little income, “I worried all the time and couldn’t 
work,” George said. “My friends found me some very good doctors 
and therapists, but 1 don’t think that any of them helped me in the 
least. Then Betty inherited a good deal of money, enough to keep us 
going for a long time. I felt better right away, and Tve been working 
ever since.” 



IX. 


A NATURAL HISTORY, CONTINLILD 


VVhcri Writ] rs CoMi ^Ro^t 

The repMb’i<w ol Icttcis is in s )aic w \\s dcspLUlcly snoblrsh, but 
nobody is cxcludud IrOiii it b^^ luse oi his t iiinl\ hickeroiird, in 
that respect it a true del loeraty By the niidd'e ol the Iwl Ti^lh 
ccntuiy Am riean wntc.s mi.ht come lioin in\ e.orioniie le.e! atid 
any scetion ol the country li livy veicn t bom abio id 1 h mmht 
come lium <iny eoILL,e or unuvisiiy, oi none iind lion almost 
any ol ttie lacKii stocks and cliIuimI proup^ lhat compos, this na- 
tion ol peoples llicy were however, iiKue likely to co i e bom cer- 
tain back grounds, as soeioKmnsts would sa\ the inLideia e ol auliieir- 
ship was hi^hei in some pioups than il wa^ n olh.rs It WiM very 
high among the children ot piolessmial lamiiit', ol in my Kmial 
oijgins, living in the Not theastcin states, cspcvially il ilie childien 
were educated in I astern prcpaiaiory selunds and at an^ ol the 
Ivy League colleges 1 he lowest me lor the native-boin was among 
Indians and Spamsh-Aniericans living in the Mount nn states, it 
came close to being no rate at all On the other hand, there was 
a high incidence oi authorship among Moimons boin in tlie same 
region 

I don't know lhat sociologists have ever studied what they would 
call the racial provenience of Amcnean writeis, although it would 
make an interesting subject for a doctonil dissertation Our nine- 

1S2 
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tcenih-centiiry authors were mostly of English stock, with an admix- 
ture of Dutch blood in New York; Melville and Whitman were both 
lialf Dutch. Elsewhere there were some Pennsylvania Germans, 
French Huguenots, and Scotch-lrish (though not many of these), 
with a thin sprinkling of O’Briens and O'Reillys. Bret Harte was 
our first famous author of Jewish descent. After 1890 the newer 
racial stocks began to come forward one at a time, as if to mark, in 
each case, the integration of a new group into American culture, 
b^irst the still foreign-sounding names had appeared as those of 
boxers, then as tliosc c’>f politicians in the woi king-class wards down 
by the livcr; then came the businessmen, the college football players 
(in the second generation), and finally one of the names would 
be signed to a best-selling novel. There had been another pattern 
m lileratuie. First \vc read about members of the new gioup as 
apparently sliipid hut really shrewd and lovable persons who made 
funny remaiks m broken English (like Hcishimiira logo, the Japa- 
nese Sehooibo^ Other members of the group would then he pre- 
sented in anery books, as tragic or pathetic spokesmen for their 
peojde. Still Inter their childien would be presented simply as 
luiinan beings to be valued for tlicuuelvcs 

'fhe literary pattern is clearest m the case of the Irish, because 
of their gioup copscioiisncss and their long experience as an op- 
pressed minoritv The first Insh-Amcnean author who w'on, and 
deserved to win, a national leputation was Fmlcy Peter Dunne, 
in the ES90s Ills Mr Dooley was a saloon keeper who discussed 
national politics with a mixture ol innocence and wisdom and w'hosc 
e\cs filled with tcais — though w'c don’t read the sadder dialogues 
today — wlien he discussed the scutows of Irish immigrants. If w'C 
except Donn B\rne, that romantic Orangeman, Scott Fit/gcrald 
was the next reallv famous Ii ish-American author. Like Dunne he 
had been accepted into the uiling Protestant group, and unlike 
Dunne he wrote about that group, so that his Irishness was a little 
disguised, but it lemamed an undertone in all his stories, it gave 
him a sense of standing apart that shaipened his observation of 
social ditferenecs. He liked to gi\c his heroes Irish names or, at 
the very least, an Irish lilt to tlieir voices James T. Fairell, begin- 
ning in the 1930s, wrote about the Irish on the South Side of 
Chicago, not lar from tlic saloon where Mi Dooley used to hold 
forth, but there wasn’t mucli humor in I'arreirs stories, nor was 
there any attempt to please the ruling group Most of his eharaelers 
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were pathetic creatures, oppressed by conditions, and his underlying 
mood was indignation at their being denied a chance for a better 
life. 

By the 1950s there were distinguished Irish writers in all branches 
of American literature, including the criticism of abstract art (Janies 
Johnson Sweeney) and the translation of Greek tragedies (Robert 
Fitzgerald). The Trouble of One House, by Brendan Gill, is good 
enough in itself to stand for much of the newer Irish-Amcrican fic- 
tion. Gill tells the story of a cultivated and prosperous family that 
happens to be Catholic and of Irish descent, but whose troubles 
are those of human beings everywhere in modern life. Although his 
novel is more skillfully written than anything by Farrell, or even by 
Scott Fitzgerald, it lacks the emotional powder of those earlier books 
conceived at a time when the American Irish were still in some 
ways an oppressed group. That loss of power belongs to the pattern 
too, for the sorrows of a novelist — including his racial sorrows — 
are part of his emotional stock in trade. 

The Irish were literary pioneers and were followed by dozens 
of other racial and cultural groups. After 1900 there ap[X’ared 
in succession — though not in quite this order — the South Ger- 
man Catholics (Dreiser), the North German Protestants (H.L. 
Mencken, Ruth Suckow), the prosperous and highly cultivated 
German Jew's (Geilrude Stein, Paul Roscnfeld), and the Scandina- 
vians (among them O E, Rolvaag, who lived in Minnesota, wrote 
in Norw'egian, and translated his own novels into Ihighsh). Soon 
there weie aKo scores ol vvritcis among the newJy arrived Polish 
and Russian Jews, perhaps beginning with Maiy Antin and Abra- 
ham Cahan Ncgio writers had been published tor many years, 
but after 1930 they spoke with more authority and appeared in 
greater number. Richard Wiighi was the most distinguished, and 
Frank Ycrb\ the most cynical and successful; he published lomantic 
novels about w'hite Southern planters and was the first American 
Negro to earn a million dollars by his writing. The Armenians ap- 
peared in 1934, with William Saroyan, and the Italians in 1939, 
with Pietro Di Donato’s Christ in Concrete. I am thinkinij, of writers 
w'ho learned their trade in this country, not of adult immigrants or 
refugees who had learned it in Europe Had I included tliose Others, 
I might have mentioned precursors in several groups, going hack as 
far as Lorenzo da Ponte, who died more than a hundred }cais ago, 
after teaching New Yorkers to like Italian opera. 
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By 1950 there were professional writers who represented many 
newer and sometimes rather localized groups, including the Greeks 
(A. I. Bezzcridcs and Kimon Friar), the Croatians (with the late 
Louis Adamic), the Sicilians (Jerre Mangione), the Dutch in 
Michigan (David Cornel DeJong), the Icelanders of the Dakotas 
(Holgcr Cahill), the Frisian Islanders (Feike Feikcma), the Nisei 
(S. I. Hayakawa), and even the Koreans (Younghill Kang), A few 
of the larger racial groups were still seriously underrepresented in 
American literature; they included the Poles (Marya Zaturenska), 
the French Canadians (John Kerouac), and the Hungarians (repre- 
sented chiclly by refugees). These groups were still at the stage of 
producing businessmen and lootball heroes. Others, like the Mexi- 
cans and the Puerto Ricans, were such recent arrivals and were so 
handicapped cdueatumally that they had no writers to speak for 
them in Fnglish, their admired representatives were still boxers or 
baseball pla\ers. dlicir time in literature wall eome Fvery group has 
somethi^-'g < ^ ’tQ own to contiibute, a special experience or sense of 
life, and all of them wall someday do their part to enrich American 
writing. 

Economically the provenience of American writers — or one 
might better say their background and class loyalty — has changed 
more than once duiing the last sixty years. In the 1890s writing 
was regarded as a leisure-class occupation. Few of the writers them- 
selves had leisure-class incomes; more of them than today were 
starving in garrets, but they wrote for a privileged audience, and 
their fictional heroes regarded themselves as gentlemen born. Suc- 
cessful writers were entertained by Andrew Carnegie and might 
even be supported by William C. Whitney, who gave more than a 
million dollars, in the course of years, to his friend Finley Peter 
Dunne. It was a time when Lorenzo dc' Mcdici was a pattern for 
millionaires. The National Institute of Arts and Letters, founded 
at the turn of the century, wxis subsidized by Archer M. Huntington, 
as the National Arts Club was subsidized by Spencer Trask. Later 
Trask's widow endowed their mansion, Yaddo, near Saratoga 
Springs, as a summer retreat for wTitcrs and artists. She hoped that 
they w'ould regard themselves as well-bred guests of the family. 

All this munificence encouraged writeis to accept the leisure-class 
standards, and the standards were also enforced by the truly great 
magazines of the 1890s: Harper's, the Century, and Scribner's. 
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When Edith Wharton, then a young society matron, first ventured 
into literature by writing three poems she thought might be pub- 
lished, she sent one poem to each of the magazines, with her calling 
card. All three were accepted, and possibly would have been ac- 
cepted if they had come from Kokomo, being fairly distinguished 
poems, but the calling cards helped the editors to make up their 
minds. Theodore Dreiser, the poor German boy from Indiana, felt 
that the magazines and their contributors existed on a happier planet. 
‘‘These writers," he said in Newspaper Days, “seemed far above 
the world of vvhich I was a part. Indeed I began to picture them as 
creatures of the greatest luxuiy and culture, gentlemen and ladies all, 
comfortably housed, masters of servants, possessing estates, or at 
least bachelor cjuarters, having horses and carriages, and received 
here, there and everywhere with nods of recognition and smiles of 
approval.” 

Dreiser would write about his own class of small-low n boys and 
girls making their v\ay, or failing to make it, in Chicago and New 
York. Hl'> early work, which had Icivent admirers in literary cir- 
cles, may have had something to do with the change in CLonomic 
loyalties after 1910, though I suspect that the cliange would have 
taken place if Dreiser had never wiitten. Many ol th.e ynmgcT writ- 
ers were professing radical sentiments and joining the Socialist party. 
Millionaires w^crc withdrawing their support trom literature, and, 
on the other hand, a broader, w'cll- educated middie-class public 
was being foi med that was willing to buy sophisticated novels Alter 
1910 WTitmg came to be regarded as one of the middle-class i^rofcs- 
sions, open to young men and women w^ho w'cre highly trained for 
the work. Writers talked le>s abinit being gentlemen or Lidies and 
took to presenting mlddle”cIas^ lieioes, but they tried not to follow' 
a middle-class pattern m their personal lives. Even il they earned 
comfortable incomes, as many ol them did after 1920, they spent 
the incomes for travel and services and entertainment, rather than 
houses or motor cars, and lived in the style of prosperous gipsies. 

Once again I am ollering a few general remarks on what might 
well be a subject for sociological researches. I can picture the post- 
graduate students setting out with cjiicslionnaires and coming back 
w'ith charts. “Where w'crc you living in 1930?” they would ask a 
number of writers in succession. “Did you own your house? Uow' 
did you support yourself during the depression? What was your 
income in 1930 and what was it ten years latci?” Putting together 
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the answers to questions like these, our students would find that 
there was, after 1930, still another change in literary loyalties. In- 
stead of being leisure-class or bohemian, the younger writers of the 
time began to picture themselves as genuine proletarians. More of 
them than before came from working-class families. For others the 
role of oppressed worker was easy to assume, since they were living 
on very small stipends from the Federal Writers’ Project, but their 
behavior was not without an clement of inverted snobbery. Young 
men from good Eastern universities disguised themselves in dirty 
cotton-llannel shirts while they tried to write proletarian novels like 
those admired in Russia. Most of the novels were merely stylish, for 
the time, and were based on second-hand feeling, but some of them 
revealed a serious eflort to broaden the horizons of American fic- 
tion. We began to read stories about coal miners, turret-lathe op- 
erators, filling-station attendants, production-line workers, oil drill- 
ers, himbci-mill hands in the Northwest, Southern sharecroppers, 
and fruit irckers in California — emplojed, unemployed, or on 
stiikc. All sorts of backgrounds and occupations, or the lack of them, 
appeared in literature for the first lime, as if to remind us that earlier 
novelists had failed to present many broad levels of American so- 
ciety. 

The horizons of fiction narrowed again after World War II, ex- 
cept in stories about fighting men overseas: most of the new state- 
side novels had college-bred heroes and heroines. The novelists 
themselves, with a few exceptions, had stopped acting like bohe- 
mians or proletarians, and it was getting hard to tell a writer from 
anybody else Many of the younger ones lived on residential streets, 
owned their homes — or were trying to buy them — and were active 
members of the Parent-Teacher Association. Unlike most writers of 
the 1920s, they worried about public opinion outside their own 
group and were letting themselves be absorbed into the new white- 
collar classes In some respects, however, there was a curious rever- 
sion to the leisure-class standards ol ihe 1890s. The institution of 
literary patronage had been revived and extended, although it had 
ceased to involve many personal contacts between writers and mil- 
lionaires; now the money was given to foundations, which disbursed 
it in the form of fellowships. The genteel tr;>dition of the 1890s had 
also been revived in fiction, and many of the new novels had an air 
of decorum that would have pleased William Dean Howells in his 
later years. It is never genteel to talk about money, and the nov- 
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elists didn’t talk about it much, but one could see that their charac- 
ters hadn’t many financial worries. My friend George Ollcndorf, 
who reads the novels attentively, has been impressed by the financial 
progress of characters in American fiction since the days when 
novelists wrote about the unemployed. “To make a rough estimate,’’ 
he says, “the annual incomes of heroes and heroines have increased 
in the last twenty years by at least five hundred per cent.” 

I mentioned the question of college background. At the beginning 
of this century young writers went to Harvard if their parents could 
afford to send them; any other university was a second choice. “I 
went to Harvard,” says Van Wyck Biooks in his memoirs, “just as 
students in the twelfth century went to Paris, because, for me also, 
Abelard was there; for I knew 1 was a writer born — I seemed al- 
ways to have known this— -and I supposed that Harvard was the 
college for writers.” Harvard retained that reputation for many 
years after Brooks was graduated in 1907, and partly retains it 
today. The most famous literary class was 1910, with T. S liliot, 
.1 ick Reed, Walter Lippmann, Hey wood Broun, and others who 
then seemed of equal promise. After 1915, how^cver, active literary 
groups appeared at other universities, first at Princeton, with Ld- 
mund Wilson, John Peale Bishop, and Scott Fitzgerald; then alnuist 
simultaneously at Yale, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Ohio State, and 
Chicago; then came the young poets at Vanderbilt who published 
the Fugitive. In those, days it seemed that writers usually came for- 
ward by college groups, but Hemingway, Hart Crane, and a few 
others had never been to college. Faulkner had briefly attended 
the Univeisity of Mississippi. 

The situation is a little more complicated today, though Har- 
vard still has a higher incidence of authorship than any other Ameri- 
can university. In the last few years it has been producing novelists 
and poets, and more than its share ol future publishers. Princeton, 
which probably ranks second, has been producing novelists, poets, 
and new critics, most of whom have studied under Richard Black- 
mur. Yale is more public-minded and seems to specialize in rcpoit- 
eis, including many of those who have made reporting a twentieth- 
century art form, but it also trains a good many critics and main- 
tains a famous school of the drama. Kenyon College, in Ohio, has 
attracted young poets and critics, largely because John Crowe Ran- 
som teaches there. On the Pacific Coast the universities popular with 
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young writers are Stanford and California; in the South they might 
be Alabama and Tulane. Often the attraction of a university has 
been a single famous teacher, like Hudson Strode at Alabama. Iowa 
has a school of creative writing with a group of eiblc teachers, and 
enrolls postgraduate students when they appear — as they do today — 
from colleges anywhere in the country. It would seem unlikely that 
any university will ever again establish the sort of undisputed literary 
prestige that Harvard enjoyed at the beginning of the century. 

The sectional background of American writers becomes an inter- 
esting topic, not when we ask where they were born (the answer 
being almost an) where), but when we ask what the sections were to 
which they have felt an emotional loyalt). For half a century after 
1830 the section was likely to be New Fingland. It was so much the 
center of the liteiary life that several authors born west of the 
Alleghenies became New Englanders by adoption, like William 
Dean Flc.vcw.s of Ohio and George Washington Cable of Louisiana. 
Even Mark 'Fwain, who didn't get along with the Bostonians, spent 
much of his life in Connecticut. At the end of the 1880s, hosvever, 
the center shifted to New^ York City, which was a section in itself 
and exercised a magnetic force, stronger than that of New E’ngland 
had been, on authors born in other sections. The most fashionable 
New York writers of the years after 1900 were Richard Harding 
Davis, of Philadelphia, and the playwright Clyde Fitch, who had 
grown up in Schenectady. The most loyal New Yorker was O, Henry, 
who was born in North Carolina and trained as a newspaperman in 
Texas. Except for FIcnry James and Edith Wharton, who lived in 
Europe, haidly any of the prominent authors had been burn in New 
York, but nevertheless it was the seat and shire of th ' wTiting clan. 
Although its central position was threatened twice by Chicago — in 
the middle 1890s and after 1915 — and once by Paris, in the ll920s. 
New York always retained the publishing houses, the magazines, 
the theatrical producers, the literary agents, and so the writers 
couldn't stay aw'ay. 

It was in the depression years that one first began to notice a 
geographical diffusion. Young writers were still coming to New 
York, but there were not so many as before, because the city had 
ceased to glitter with opportunities. The glitter was in Hollywood, 
if the young men wanted to earn a great deal of money. If they 
simply wanted to keep alive while writing, they tried to join the 
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Federal Writers’ Project, and it was always easier to be certified to 
the Project it' they stayed at home in Missouri or Idaho than if they 
moved to New York. Tlierc was no Writers’ Piojcct after World 
War IL but by then the magnetic attraction of the big city had 
weakened. Young writers were studying or leaching in universities 
all over the country. Many established writers had moved lo Con- 
necticut, jii^t beyond the New York suburbs, but others had con- 
tinued to hvc in California or Mississippi; pci haps they felt that air 
mail and the long-distance telephone brought them close enough 
to the publishing industry. As always, that industry was centered in 
New York — it was now almost confined to New York - but in some 
branches of serious writing, cspeciallv fiction, the prestige of leader- 
ship had passed to the South. 

I have often wondered about the reasons for this dominant posi- 
tion of Southern novelists at the mid-century. Like eweivt'amg else 
in literaliue, it can partly be explained in terms (d' personahly: one 
novelist — in this case, William Faulkner — iiad found a path that 
many others could tollowa But Faulkner had scvei.il distinguished 
and quite independent coiitempoiai ies; one might mention Kath- 
erine Anne Porter, Caroline Goidon, Robeit Penn Warien. and 
Eudora Welty in what is now' the older group of novelists as W'cll 
as pocts-and-erities (the term should be Innhenated) like Ransom 
and Allen Tate, faulkncr has also had many iihle successors — so 
many, in faet, that the new position of SvUithern writing seems to 
call for additional explanations in social terms. 

One explanation among others is that Southern writers bekmg to 
what is ically a national minority with its cwvn tradition, which they 
feci to be end.ineercd and which ihev are bent on reaihrming in lit- 

S- J 

erature. Anoilici explanation is that tiic ruial Soutli huAn'r many 
conimereial amu^iunents, with the result that its people have been 
forced to amuse one another, laig;ely by telling stones about local 
characters. Southerners liavc a gi>od deal of practice m storv -telling 
even before they begin to write. Still another explanation applies to 
Southern fiction, though not to criticism or poetry It depends on the 
definition of novels as /u/ng stones that deal with chanyjfip, relation- 
ships; these relationships are easiest to study when they exist among 
members of the same family. Many novels, of course, deal with 
relationships of other types, from narrow ones like those betw^een 
lover and mistress lo the broad relationships among members of 
any scKial group (for example, an army platoon, a business olfice. 
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or a college faculty). ITie family, however, makes an ideal subject 
for a novel and thereby simplifies the task of Southern writers — for 
the family is more important in the South than anywhere else in 
modern America (except among some cultural minorities, notably 
the Jews and the Italians, who have also been producing many young 
novelists). I1ic South alone has preserved what sociologists call 
the extended family, or clan — that is, a group which includes aunts, 
uncles, and even distant cousins, as well as parents and chil- 
dren. 1 he Southern family, at least in the smaller towns, is also 
likely to include persons of many different calhnvs and levels of in- 
come; olten there are rich and poor farmers, storekeepers, filling- 
station attendants, a doctor, a banker, and even a novelist in the 
same family group. I'rom earliest childhood the novelist has been 
acquainted with a great di ver^^ity of characters, and he finds it easy 
to present them in action Noilherncrs tiavel rnoie, but know few^er 
persons iiitiiiKitcly. Most of ihcir friends aie likclv to be on their own 
ecomunir L .!, even in their own piofession, with the result that 
their novels may be lacking in variety and coh^r. 

d he South, of course, is not the onlv section wath intciestins 
WTitciN, Today tlu v arc appearing in manv regions, and often their 
wxuk bears a sort of regional impiml Pubhsliers’ readers learn what 
to expect; sometimes they look iit the return addicss on a manu- 
script and wager what kind of stor\ it wall be '‘It comes from Maine,’' 

I heard a icaticr sav. ‘*111 guc vou odds that it\ a historical novel 
about the great davs of the shipbiiildcis *’ No\cls frt>m the Pacific 
Northwest and Ircun Utah arc also likely to be historical: in one case 
they might deal with ctvvcrcd v\ag(ms and in the other with Mormon 
pioneers and their plural wives Novels fiorn Hollywood are often 
.slick jobs about a topic ol cuircnt interest Novels fropT Chicago are 
usual! V ruUiiiahstic; Chicago is the homeland (T American natural- 
ism. .About novels fiom C'onnccticut one can never be sure; the 
writers who live tlierc come from many states, and most of them 
haven’t ycl accpiiied the regional color of llicir new home. 

How Tnrv Cu r SiARn:n 

In the early Ib.SOs there were more ipprcnticc novelists than 
ever before, and fewer of them were breaking into print; onlv about 
half as many new novels were being published each year as in the 
eaily 190l)s “How can 1 become a professional writcrV’' was a 
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question young men and women kept asking in a hundred diherent 
fashions, and one never knew what to answer them — except to say, 
“Keep writing, if that's what you want to do, and get published as 
soon as you can,” In the new age there were many byways that might 
lead to literary recognition as if by accident. There was, however, 
only one maikcd pathway open to most young writers, and it might 
take them to the wroni^ destination. 

A hundred years ago there were several types of apprenticeship. 
One of them was the Harvard Divinity School, and it is interesting to 
note how many American authors started in life as clergymen; they 
never really stopped preaching, and — except for Emerson, who 
isn’t read enough — we don’t read most of them today. More of the 
good authors started in the printing shop of a daily or weekly news- 
paper, after leaving school at the age of fourteen or fifteen. The 
apprentice was taught to read proof and set type, and that was 
sounder training than any professor of creative writing (English 
209, meeting at three o’clock MWF) could olTer him today At the 
very least he learned to spell and punctuate, a simple form of knowl- 
edge that many college students never acquire. His work with a 
type-metal alphabet might also give him a tactile sense of words: 
each of them had weight and body, the shorter ones were easier 
to handle, and any useless word wasted his time, as it would w^astc 
the reader’s. Whitman, Howells, Bret Harte, Mark Twahi, and Laf- 
cadio Hearn all set type at some stage in their early careers, and 
each of them learned do write fluent and accurate English. After 
setting type for a newspaper, they each wrote stones tor it. The 
best of these were reprinted so widely that magazine editors, then 
book publishers, began asking for their w'oik. They were launched 
into the literary life, sometimes without really knowing how. 

After 1890 most of the newspaper printing shops were unionized 
and no longer otTcred casual employment young men serving 
their literary apprenticeships; the new path to recognition led 
through the city room of a big-town newspaper, llicre the pay was 
likely to be miserable — ten dollars a week to beginners (as late as 
1915) ; eighteen or at best twenty-four dollars a w'cek for those with 
two or three years of experience; thirty dollars to star reporters. 
Underpaid and overworked, the reporters drank too mucli and 
changed their jobs after every big spree,’ so that there was alw'ays 

1. Those who kept dnfnnje from one p.iper u* another svere t.dlcd 
“boomers” Among Itic last of the species was cm!)- haired, broken- 
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a place for promising young men. If these survived the first few 
years of newspaper life — as not all of them did — they learned to 
get their facts straight and in proper sequence, though most of them 
never acquired the same feeling for words as the older authors wh ^ 
had worked in printing shops. Dreiser, Mencken, James Gibbor.s 
Huneker, Stephen Crane, and David Graham Phillips — in fact, mo^t 
of the new writers who appeared between 1890 and 1915 — got 
their start as cub reporters. But that path began to be closed too, 
after the First World War, by the disappearance of many dailies and 
the fiercer competition for jobs on those that remained. Later, willi 
the founding of the Newspaper Guild, reporting ceased to be a poorly 
paid apprenticeship and became a career in itself. 

The 1920s v.ere the bohemian period in American literature 
Young writers went to Greenwich Village or Montparnasse and 
lived partly on the bounty of their lelatives but chiefly by their wits. 
They found odd and impermanent jobs, mixed their own gin, rolled 
their cigaiCLlL,^ at home, and talked their way out of paying bills, 
but they also woikcd hard to get ahead. Besides writing book re- 
views, which were often assigned to beginners in those days, they 
started their first novels and sometimes finished them, with the help 

nosed Lionel Moise, a brilliant reporter who v^as also a poet, a cop-sl agger, 
a heartbicaker, a singer of banoom ballads, and a great teller of barroom 
stories. He liked to start a story by sa\ing, “Did 1 ever tell \ou about the 
time I was in jail in Pocatello for Fresno or Savannah]'^ 1 was but a lad. . . 

The story would explain that he was in jail because of a three days' drunk, 
and it would end with his being released and, very often, getting another 
newspaper job Ucsides telling stones, he liked to stand with his foot on a 
brass rail and discuss the art of writing tiction 

[ knew liini lust and best in 1919, \\hcn he w^as working bri-Mly for the 
New >‘ork American. It was Lionel as much as an) one who saved my life 
when I was delirious with influen/a, he cradled me in his arm-' as if I were a 
rag doll and earned me into the hospital. Much as 1 liked and admired hi n, 
[ thought that he was one of the many bnllianl reporters of the time who 
had half-baked themselves by icavling Nietzsche. “Goe.st thou to women.’" 
he liked to quote. “Forget not thy whip." He could be cruel to women, 
and one year in Chicago there were two attempted suicides because of him. 
Both girls sold their stories to the Hcarst papers, and Lionel lost his job on 
the News, but he was soon hired by a Milwaukee paper; by that time he 
was a pretty famous character. He had talent enough to have become a 
famous writer too, if he had ever acquiied the discipline of the trade. As it 
was, he exerted a real influence on American writing, through the cub re- 
porters who learned then jobs under him. Readuv Charles A. Fenton’s book. 
The Apprenticeship of Ernest Uemin^wa\\ I learned that Moise had worked 
for the Kansas City Star in 1917, when Hemingway was a cub there and 
listened to hi.s lectures. “Pure objective wTiting," Moise would say time and 
again, “is the only true form of story-telling.” 
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of advances from hopeful publishers. Advances were easier to 
obtain than in later years, and they went farther too, considering 
that young writers and their wives could live in the country for a 
hundred dollars a month, and in France for even less. If the novels 
were published they had a good chance of being successful. Literary 
fashions were changing and new' authors were likely to be praised 
and overpraised bv new reviewers, who were also making their 
way. Some of the authors were able to support tlicmselves by writ- 
ing almost from the day they left college, though none of the others 
lived on the scale of Scott Fitzgerald, w'ho earned eighteen thou- 
sand dollars in his twenty-fourth vear. 

The new w’riters of the 1930s couldn't afford to be so happy-go- 
lucky, If they came to New York, as not all ol them did, it was at a 
time when some of the most hopeful publishers had gone bank- 
rupt — among them the lordly Horace Liveright — and when there 
wasn't as much hack w'ork as before. Jobs were hard to find, except 
on the expanding laice publications, which offered a lew [Positions 
at high salaries, but gave the editors no tunc to write foi tiiem- 
selvcs. Some writers married New Yoik schooltCMchers, who were 
regarded as affluent persons in the depression \e:irs, and others 
scraped alone on home relief. After 1936, however, there was the 
Federal Writers' Project, which kept hundieds of vounv people alive 
while they were struggling with their first ni)\cls; and there was 
Hollywood, where, in the early days of sound pictures, the studios 
w'ere willing to hire alihost anyone who Itad published a book; I loily- 
w'ood was a waiters’ project rctailorcd m mink. 

After World War II there were no more projects of the si'irt Al- 
though jobs weie plentiful, there were few openings for apprentice 
writers, and in fact for apprentices in most ])rolessK^ns. Instead of 
learning to write by writing for publication, while they were paid 
just enough to keep them alive, like other apprentices, young men 
and women now' stayed in college and studied to bectmie piofcs- 
sional authors, just as others studied there to become pcisonnel 
managers or public-health nurses The popularity of courses m crea- 
tive writing is a fairly recent development, d hesc used to lie called 
by the less flamboyant name of ‘T^omposition,” and they didn't 
attract much attention except at a few universilies --nolubly Har- 
vard, where they were entrusted to famous teachers like Lewis F. 
Gates and later C. T. Cojicland and Dean Briggs. The Tinglish 47 
Workshop, in which George Pierce Baker taught play writing to 
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thirteen selected students — “Baker’s dozen” — started at Harvard 
and later moved to Yale, where a school of the drama was built 
around it. Yale also olTercd — and still does — an excellent course 
called Daily Themes, and there were popular teachers of composi- 
tion at a few other universities, but they were rather the exception. 
In the 195()s, however, even the smaller colleges had courses in 
Creating the Novel (or the short story, or the drama, or sometimes 
all three). State univeisities had all these courses, which were often 
assigned — this was something new — to writers who had made a 
name in their profession. Many state universities (and even country 
hi gh s('iiooK in the State ol Washington) also taught Scenario 
Writing and Writing for Television — usually after arguments about 
whether these subjects belonged m the Einglish department or in 
the school of journalism. 

At Harvaid in 1953 there were fourteen half-courses, open to 
qualified undergraduates, tliat centered on the writing of fiction, 
with c'dic.., on the writing of pla)s, poetry, and nonfiction Several 
universities taught the writing of criticism, usually as a subject for 
postgraduate seminars, and Indiana each )ear appeunted a Critic 
in Residence. (3thcT universities had a Poet or a Novelist in Resi- 
dence, or a Visiting (and salaried) Writer Still othcis held wnuters’ 
conferences each summer, attended bv the amateurs of the region, 
whose wcuk at the conference was sometimes counted lowuird a 
college degree. The postgraduate school of creative writing at the 
Univcisity of low'a regularly conleiicd a master's decree, with the 
student 'Submitting a novel or a book ot poems as his magisterial 
thesis When I taught for (me term at another state universitv, my 
assistant had |ijst finished a novel, which he asked me to read. I told 
him that it was a creditable piece of writing, as in Iced it was, but 
that it had a rather shopworn plot and probably wouldn't be ac- 
cepted by a publisher. 

“I guessed as much,” the assistant said, for he wasn't in the least 
conceited. “But you haven't answeied the sixty-four. I mean the 
important question. Docs it show that 1 have enough cieative talent 
so that I should try to live by writing'^” — he was marned and already 
had two children. “Or should I play sale and take a teaching 
job?” 

I hesitated, thinking that the answer to the first question is always 
no, because the born writer doesn't ask it. “What would )ou teach?” 
I said. 
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“A college workshop in creative writing. Tve been otTcrcd the 
job.'’ 

Since World War II many young men have gone straight froni 
studying creative writing into teaching it, without any inter! tide I'or 
writing creatively, or even commercially. Some of them, including my 
former assistant, have proved to be capable teachers. Others whose 
work I have seen were awkward in expressing themselves, unable to 
construct a simple story, and I wonder w^hat sort of knowledge or 
ignorance they have been passing on to their students. Most of the 
students, incidentally, should be taught grammar and rhetoric — two 
subjects that have fallen into neglect — instead of being permitted, 
even encouraged, to start by trying to create stories full of myth, 
symbols, and ‘"meanings on dilTerent levels.” It is as if they were 
being launched into the stratosphere in turbo-jet planes before they 
had learned to ride bicycles.- Perhaps the least qualified of their 
instructors were giving them critical analyses that were too advanced 
for most of them; that is a habit of bad teachers. As for the best 
teachers, they were highly talented men and women who, in an- 
other age, would have lived far from a campus and would have 
supported themselves by writing for publication. 

College teaching, whether in creative w'riting or in Englisli litera- 
ture, or occasional!) in some other department, had become the one 
clearly marked path to recognition that was open to most young 
writers. That didn’t mean, of course, that other paths were com- 
pletely closed. Young men who had distinguished themselves in 
college, as not all writers do, might win a Rhodes Scholarship to Ox- 
ford, or a Fulbright Fellowship that would let them study in France 
or Italy (and the Fulbrights were also open to women). They might 
try to do a book abroad, while neglecting their courses. At home 
there were still openings in the magazine world, though most of 

2. Once at a wntcrji’ conference I was asked to give a “workshop period” 
in poetry to a class of sixty students ,\fter talking for five minutes about 
some common pioblern of verse structure, I noticed that many students had 
begun to look as if they didn’t want me to see that they didn’t understand 
v/h.it 1 was saying. I stopped and asked, “How many of you know what an 
iamb is?” 

Nobody answered. 

“An iambic foot m poetry,” 1 amplified. To make the term clear 1 wro.c 
it on the blackboard. “Now do you know what it is?” 

This time a half-dozen hands went up, but wavcnngly, as if even the best- 
informed students weren’t quite sure of the difference between an iamb and 
a spondee or a dactyl. 1 spent the rest of the workshop period giving an 
cJenicntary talk on Hnglish metrics, to which the class listened with attention 
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these went to graduates of the older Eastern universities. Other 
young men and women might follow the bohemian pattern of the 
1920s and move to New York, where they planned to get along on 
odd jobs while somehow writing a book. Although most young 
writers of the 1950s — say, ninety per cent of them — are less bohe- 
mian than their predecessors, the others arc more desperately bohe- 
mian — “hipsters,” they sometimes call themselves — and live in cold- 
water flats, or “pads,” on the edge of a world peopled with car 
thieves, dips, and junkies. Their meeting places are in Greenwich 
Village, but sometimes they hitch-hike across the country to spend 
a season in the half-literary underworlds of Denver and San Fran- 
cisco; it is a life that has been described in three or four published 
novels. The fact remains that this bohemian path to recognition no 
longer seems attractive or even possible to most young writers. They 
have wives and children to support; early marriage has become a 
mark of the new generation Needing an assured income, no matter 
how sirali, li^ndreds of them have been finding it in the universities, 
where, after taking their degrees — often with the help of monthly 
checks from the Veterans’ Biiicau — they have been appointed to 
junior posts on the Fmglish faculty. 

Most of them soon find that teaching and writing arc two separate 
professions, and hard to reconcile. Some few have combined them 
successfully; the first example that comes to mind is Robert Penn 
Warren, who is an admired novelist, an influential critic, a poet of 
distinction, and also has made a brilliant academic record. Wairen 
says that teaching helps him with his literary work, alihough I note 
that he now teaches, at Yale, for onlv half of the academic year. 
Kenneth Buike, at Bennington, has a still less exacting schedule: 
“every other year, for evers other week.” Some of Ivs books started 
as informal talks to his students. John Crowe Ransom, at Ken\on, is 
a poct-and-critic who, to judge by the success of his former students, 
has had a wider inriuciice than any other teacher of English in the 
country. But already with Ransom, who writes very well — unlike 
some of the critics who studied under him — there is a question that 
keeps rising in one’s mind: wouldn't his literary work have been 
still more impressive if he had given all his time to if? If there is a 
doubt in Ransom's case, there is none in ‘hat of other writers on col- 
lege faculties; either the) have been eiratic and slip'^hod teachers, or 
else more frcquentl) — foi the\ arc men of conscience— -their writing 
has been ncitlected oi has 1 alien into the academic nufwl. 
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College teaching is an engrossing career in itself, and it encour- 
ages the writer to spend his time amassing and imparting knowledge 
of an objective type, instead of expressing his perst^nal truths. What 
he writes tor publication is likely to take the form ot long ciitical 
articles in the quarterlies, for the simple reason that such articles 
grow naturally out of hts academic work and help t(i improve Ins 
academic position. Sometimes they do most to impro\'e it when 
they arc written in that impicssive jargon known as the academic 
style. In lecture halls the professor speaks from above, to a captive 
audience of students who have to understand \s’hat he is saying or 
flunk the course. Some professors don’t bother to interest their 
classes, but merely try to be concise and infoi inativc. Others arc 
actors and hold the students' attention by a diamalic projection of 
their personalities. In both cases they lose the habit ot addiessing 
readers outside the classroom, who can't hear the dry methodical 
voice, or the dramatic one either, and simply close a bo(A il they are 
bored. 

Besides these litcraiy temptations, the academic lite in itself has 
disadvantages for the young wiiler. The work, il done well, is ab- 
sorbing and even exhausting 1 he salaries for bcginncis are generally 
below the wages of unskilled Ltbor, and the long vacations arc an 
illusion, considering that most instructors — and all the married ones 
with clnldrcn — Inive to spend pait of the siiininer uorkmg to pay 
their bills; many of them teach for six or twelve weeks m summer 
schools. U IS several years before they aic granted job security, or 
academic tenure, and the instructor who docs brilliant wcuk, or is 
popular with the students, isn't alwa\s Tne one to be given a per- 
manent appointment. "It's his own fault," 1 have heaid it said of an 
instructor whose contract wasn't rcnew'cd. ''He oHcndcd the older 

VMiLTi I 1)1 St worked for the /Vrw Rrpuhht wc used to receive many con- 
Irihutions fiom professors of soLiulogv or gosoinmcnt, and many others 
from icpcuteis on small city newspapers An old otUce <ir^’amont was vshich 
ot the tvvo classes wiote worse As <i eopy editor, I piefeiicJ the reportcr.s. 
After )Ou had nnmi/ed then metaphors, nnvvis-'d then wi-,.cracks, coirectcd 
ii few' obvioii-> eirois m gr.irnmar, dinl run the ''hnrl paragraphs tot^elher, 
their contributions made pretty readable English. I he prolessors’ style was 
yramm.iticallv coirect, but it was harder to unscramble, ow'ing to thefr habit 
of consu 'acting sentences around two atrstiact nouns, each guarded by an 
adjective (or by ant>thcr noun used as an adjective), d he two nouns would 
be connected by some form ot the verb “be,” or else by a causal verb like 
“result in” or “cfF*. etuate ” Instead of writing, “lire crowd fell bewildered 
and st(Ksd still for a moment,” the protessois were likely to write, ‘‘Mass be- 
wilderment rcsidlcd m [or etTectnated] a momentary stasis.” 
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men in his department by having too many ideas. He knows his sub- 
ject, but he doesn’t know the folkways of academic life.” The young 
professor works for an institution, forms part of an academic com- 
munity, and has to observe the rules ol both if he wants to gel aliead. 
As a teacher he can't alTord to do what writers do — that is, la^k his 
career with every new task he undertakes and every book he pub- 
lishes. He has superiors to placate, and the superiors liave to worry 
about the bixird of regents and the state legislature. A rash book by 
a youm^ piol'c'^sor might result in a diversa^n oi funds from tlie col- 
lege ol liberal aits to the medical ^cluud, or it uu:h.t mean a smaller 
legislative apjUopriation for the \vh()le university. 

If the yenmg prolessor writes his book m spite ol everything; if it is 
published and talked about and even has a scns.itional sale for a 
first novel, Vvhal ilien? Perha.ps he resigns his acaelemr' post, biivs or 
rents a lasmhoiise in Connecticut, and sets to work on anoilicr 
bof^ik; but lie fmd^ dial it is hardei to finish than he had expected, 
and sOvMi uv icm.^ns that its sales pia'jspccts aren't too bright. The 
second lawcl law been the st<'p]'>ing jkvuu for many wntcis. etdicr 
because il marked a backward step — often the author has used his 
best material in tiic first no\el — ot cfe because the improvement 
wasn't cm great as revicwcis had lioped to see. Tlicx are alm''^>t al- 
weivs Itarrler on the scccmd book than on the hr^a It isn't uniii tiic 
third book appeaws that an author can legaid hiUmelf a^ really 
launched on hm career — and even tlicn he is likely to fual that in 
Ameiica today veiy few pe(^p!e can cam a living meiely b\ wiitmg 
books. ’ 

4 . SL'\LS',a oi the ('hx ‘veiionv c‘ri "How The\ Cie! Sl,irtcU” vv^rc arU made 
in an I >.on' nhiil ;d to Hncc Hhxen's inpov ’m. C'ee/.vrv 

UnlimUi'J, cop'.nehf, lUeO, In Hnicc mnen later iherc aie qiiotaoons and 
res isions fo^m the csv.iv tilled dhn’, Wnivis live' - -on p.igcs !Ti, 175 ^ 
177-79, ?iS I'h ,jn 1 77(1 2iS ol tins \onmio I am eiatetu! to .Mi R'nen and 
to J B I ippmet'tt Coinpanv, publishers of the symposium, lor permiS'.iori 
to use this ma.rci ial 
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A NATURAL HISTORY, 

STILL CONTINUED 


How They Earn Their Livings 

According to the 1950 census there were sonic fifteen thousand 
professional authors in the United States, or about two thousand 
more than there had been in 1940. These men and women — with 
other thousands of part-time writers — played an essential part in 
several American industries. Book and magazine publishing in 
all its branches couldn't have existed without them. Compositors 
and pressmen by the scores of thousands were employed in re- 
producing what they wrote. Booksellers and newsdealers d^^^Bibuted 
it to the public. Librarians preserved it. Actors performed it in 
theaters, in motion-picture studios, and for transmission by radio 
and television. The advertising industry depended on their work, 
as printed or performed, to obtain an audience that would buy the 
products of manufacturers who advertised Yet authors as a class 
were replaceable persons who received only a minute portion of 
the wealth they helped to create. Those who wrote books for pub- 
lication were somewhat more respected than other types of authors, 
but they created less wealth of a tangible sort and lienee received 
an even smaller reward financially. Aside from the hard-working 
authors of textbooks, standard juveniles, inysteiics, and Westerns, 
I doubt that two hundred Americans earned the major portion of 
then incomes, year after year, by writing hard-cover b{M)ks. 

There had been a brief period at the end of World W'ar II when 

i?o 
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writing books was a profession that supported hundreds in comfort 
or luxury, fn those days a romantic novel that was chosen by one 
of the major book clubs and sold to the movies might yield its au- 
thor as much as half a million dollars. There weren’t many of these 
bonanzas, but most books w’crc selling well, many publishers were 
making excess profits, and even the authors of unsuccessful novels 
could find well-paid writing jobs in Hollywood or on the stalls of 
big-circLilation magazines. A large share of their literary earnings 
w'cnt to the Bureau of Internal Revenue, for the income-tax laws 
have never been kind to writers, actors, glamour girls, professional 
athletes, national heroes, and others with brief periods of pros- 
perity. On the other hand, many writers were helped financially by 
the excess-profits tax of wartime years. Magazines and motion- 
picture studios didn’t mind paying very large sums for stories when 
the sums could be deducted tiorn taxes and the real cost of the 
stories was only a few' cents on the dollar. Many publishers tried 
to rcduc: excess profits by making advance payments for books 

that wouldn’t appear until the tax had been repealed. 

‘T lemembcr the C’hristmas season of 1945,'’ George Ollendorf 
told me. “'I hat wais the end of the )ear when everybody was trying 
to force money on you, if he thought the payment was tax- 
dcduclible, J couldn’t go into the ollicc of a big publisher without 
being asked to write a book, always with a generous advance — ‘and 
we’il have a cheek in the mail tomorrow,' the publisher was sure to 
say. 1 had tax troubles of my own that \ear and turned down most 
of the offers, but two of them were so good thev couldn’t be re- 
fused. Then I got home on Chrislmas hvc and founJ two other 
checks that weren’t due till February. Both publishers said that 
they thought I could use the money to pay my Ghristmas bills. 
‘Yes,’ J said to m\self, 'and your accountants can use it to defer 
your taxes.’ ” 

“What about the two hooks you signed contracts for?” 

“I wrote one of them, hut it wasn't finished till 194S, and then 
the public wouldn't read it.” 

“And the other book?" 

There was an unhappy look on George’s square Penns\Kania- 
Gcrman face. “I never ically got started on it, and last ye:ir 1 had 
to pay back the advance. Took at that old heap." He pointed out 
the wTudow at his station wa^on. “It’s i^oim: to be a loni^ lime before 

cc W V. 

I have money enough to buy another car." 
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Even in the 1940s authors had reason to complain of their eco- 
nomic position. David Cohn, in an article for the Saturday Review, 
compared his situation with that of a tenant farmer always in debt 
to the plantation store. Said Mr. Cohn: 

He is a cotton sharecropper, 1 am a literary sharecropper. Hach of 
us, by virtue of the system, has a certain amount of economic security 
even if it is at a low level. His employer, the planter, and my employer, 
the publisher, must keep us alive so that w'c may create cotton and books 
by the sales of which they earn their livelihood. If he gets an advance of 
fifteen dollars a month so that he can eat and clothe himself while he is 
making a crop, 1 get a lump sum advance so that I can cat and clothe 
myself while I am writing a book. In both cases, whether by calcula- 
tion or coincidence, the advance alw^ays seems to be just enough to keep 
body and soul within hailing distance ot each othei.' 

Some authors, like many tenant farmers, never got out of debt 
and never received a check for earned royalties, but still they man- 
aged to keep alive. In the 1950s, however, publishers had to be 
a great deal more selective in making advances. 1'here were fewer 
small advances, olTered on the chance that something publishable 
might come of them, and fewer big ones too. Because of higher 
living costs, the medium advance — ot one or two thousand dollais 
— no longer fed and clothed an author while he was writing a book. 
“You’ll have to finance yourself or find outside help,” the publisher 
was saying in elTect. Sometimes the book might be scholarly enough 
to interest one ('ll the big'foundations, and then — much oftencr than 
in the past — the author might receive Carnegie or Rockefeller 
money with which to finish it. But these were special cases, and 
in general the sharecropping system was breaking dowm for writers, 
as It had already broken down for cotton tenants. 

The book when published was Icss likely to hit the jackpot than 
in the wartime years; at least tlie jackpots were smaller. I’here were 
still authors with hundrctl-lhousand-dollar kitchens in their country 
houses — according to Louis Kronenberger, who gets aiound>~and 
authors w^ho spent more money in night clubs than did the quiet 
children of Texas millionaires, but they weren't so common as they 
had been ten years before. Novels chosen by the major book clubs 
were yielding about one-third as much to their authors as they had 

l. Quoted by Elmer Davts in his Rowker Memorial Eecture for 1 940, 
“Some A.specLs of the Economics of Aulhorship.” I he lecture, reprinted by 
the New York Public Library, is recommended rc,idmg 
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yielded in 1945. Hollywood was buying fewer stories and paying 
much less for those it bought. Soft-cover reprints were a new and 
important source ot income for many writers, but, except in a few 
cases, they didn’t pay enough to balance the loss of income from 
other sources. Bookstore sales are hard to compare for any two 
decades. It is safe to say, however, that the sales of nonfiction books 
were higher than they had been before World War II, and those of 
hard-cover fiction much lower. In 19.'>3 bookstores sold about three 
times as many cc^pics of the ten leading nonfiction titles as of the 
ten leading no\’cls. 

Authors’ nnaltics on hookstoie sales were a little lower in per- 
centages than m 1940 and a great deal lower than in 1910. Before 
the lars! W'orld W.ir twenty per cent of the retail price was a com- 
mon ro\a!tv foi popular novels; Kipling was paid tlnrtv per cent. 
After 1925, filteen per cent became the maximum, and it was 
reached at die end of a sliding scale: many contracts called for a 
ten-per-c'-M: ^'^\ait\ on the first twenty-live hundred copies sold, 
twelve a'Kl one-halt per cent on the next twenlv-five handled, and 
filteen per cent .iUer five thousaiui In the 1950s the maximum was 
still fifteen per c^mi. hut it wasn't olfered in all eases, and the sliding 
scale had ienethened out, with rovalties rising after five and ten 
thousand copies sold. inste:id ol alter twenty-five hundred and five 
tliou.'.and (_)iten tlic lovaltics were lunv based on the wholesale 
puce ot the htiok, at a higlier peiLentage figure tliat yielded a 
little lc^s monev to the authoi — th.ough not mueli less — than the 
lower percentage of the retail price A novel priced at "^5.50 would 
earn aho\a $ 1 750 for its author f(M' tlie lirst live thousand ''opiCs sold, 
a little less tlian $4000 for the fust ten th.ou^and. and, depending 
on the nicihcxl of computing ro\ allies, a little more or less than 
$9000 for twenty thousand copies If the sale went to twentv thou- 
sand, however, the novel would be cntciing a new* field of com- 
mercial possibilities and miglu earn a great deal more in subsidiary 
rights (maga/ane, book-club, digest, movie, soft-cover-reprint) than 
it did in royalties. 

In the ]950s not many novels each year had a bookstore sale 
of tw'cnty thousand copies. Twelve thousand was the figure that 
had acquired a nuieical value for publishers. When a book i cached 
that sales figuie it had safely passed the break-even point — whatever 
that might be- - and was making an assured profit. Publishers are 
naturally and professionally courteous to authors, except to the 
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obviously incompetent, but the author of a serious novel that had 
sold more than twelve thousand copies could count on being re- 
ceived by them with special consideration. The word would be passed 
from desk to desk, “Jack Ribblesdalc is here.'’ The youngest file 
clerk would find an errand that carried her past the open door of 
the oirice where Ribblcsdale was sitting in conference with the 
senior editor. “He’s handsomer than in the photographs,” she would 
report to her friends on the eighth floor. Junior editors would be 
called in for introductions The promotion manager would lead 
Ribblesdale downstairs, present him to the sales force, and break 
out a new bottle of Scotch. Later the author would be taken to 
lunch at an expensive restaurant, given free copies of books by 
other writers, and perhaps there would be a coming-out party for 
his new novel at a Park Avenue hotel (though there weren’t half so 
many of those parties as there had been in the 1940s). 

The author whose sales hadn’t reached the magical number of 
twelve thousand was still received with consideration, but' he caused 
less commotion in the olTice and wasn't asked out to lunch at such 
expensive restaurants. If his sales were under five thousand he was 
likely to hear a great deal about business conditions and about the 
publisher’s getting-out figure or break-even point. Each new book 
is a separate venture and requires a new investment in design, jacket, 
composition, and electrotype plates. This investment can’t be figured 
on a per-copy basis, since it is just as large for a sale of five thousand 
copies as it would be for fifty thousand. A certain number ol copies 
must be sold before the investment has been recovered and the pub- 
lisher starts to make a profit; that number, diderenl for each book, 
is its brcak-cvcn point. For all books the point has beep rising for 
many years, as a result of higher wages in the printing trades. Back 
in the 1930s the late VV. W. Norton, an extremely able publisher, 
used to make a small profit on scholarly books after they had reached 
a sale of fifteen hundred copies. In the 1950s the getting-out figure 
for a novel of medium length and price was often said to be ten 
thousand — but that was the story told by publishers, and they may 
have been displaying a human weakness for exaggciation. Any 
novelist whose last book had reached a sale of five thousand copies 
and whose next manuscript was as good as its predecessor could be 
pretty sure that it loo would be accepted for publication. 

The fact remains that most novels didn’t reach a sale of five thou- 
sand; they were losing ventures for the publisher and for the author 
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as well. The average income from writing books was below the 
average earnings of Southern mill hands, and not much above those 
of cotton sharecroppers. An author might work a year or more on 
a book, have it published and favorably reviewed, and vStill not 
earn enough in royalties to cover the thousand dollars that he might 
have received as an advance.- His next book might take another year 
and not be published at all. 

Although the publication of his first book is likely to be a very 
small financial transaction, it may have important consequences 
for the author. If the book is widely reviewed, his name will acquire 
some value in the literary world. He has a chance of obtaining a 
literal y pri/e or a fellowship, and there are many more of these than 
there wcie bclorc World War II. Magazines will show more interest 
in his ai tides or stories. 

For moie than a century writing for magazines has been the prin- 
cipal somce d' income for many authors. Changes in this held, 
however, have been much more sweeping than among the book 
publishers, who, compared with the owners of big-circulation maga- 
zines. are a group of conseivalsve small businessmen. It was the 
general or family magazines that used to otTer the best market for 
free-lance writing, but long before 195U most of these had vanished. 
The Saturday Evening Fosty Collier's (which had become a fort- 
nightly), and Costnopohiun were exceptions; they still pimted 
stories and articles for all the family Most of the other w'eeklies 
and monthlies that nourished in the new' age made their appeal to 
a particular audience or to a particular interest of the waicr audi- 
ence; they were picture magazines, news magazines, women’s maga- 
zines — men's magazines too, though t]ic\ weren't so successful — 
honie-and-garden magazines, fashion magazines, age-group maga- 
zines (like Seventeeu, for adolescent girls, and Red Book, redesigned 
for young marrieds), weeklies “not for the old lady from Dubuque.” 
farm journals, huntmg-aiul -fishing magazines, business magazines, 
and magazine digests. Many ol them w'cre partly or wholly stalf- 
wntten by salaried authors. All c.xccpt the digests punted many 
pictures, thus cutting down the space for text. 

2. That WMs by no means a new situation for athors In 1 punlishcJ 

a fust hook of poems, lUuc Jufiuna. It was quite well iceeoeU <nul c. lined a 
little moi c than the ailwinee of 5125 Pocti\ didn't sell in the U>20s. t^r in 
the l‘)5()s. hut prose didn't alw.ns do much hettei I'lie lust cditK^n ol / xilc's 
Return, in 19^4, baielv earned the advance ot 
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In the 1920s the text had consisted — according to commonly 
quoted figures — seventy per cent of fiction and thirty per cent of 
nontietion; in the 1950s the proportions had been reversed. Since 
there was more demand for articles, their authors were being paid, 
on the average, much more than they would have received thirty 
years bclore; some of the new men lived so well and traveled so 
widely gathering material that tliey couldnh alToid to wiitc books. 
The pavment for fiction hadn't greatly changed; generally the mini- 
nuim was higher, but the maximum was lower except m tlie very 
competitive held of the waMnen's magazines. No fiction writer was 
being paid four thousand dollais for each accepted stoiy, as Sccitt 
Fitzgerald had regularly been paid m 19^0 by the Saturday F.vcuimt 
Post. [ doubt that anyone wais earning as much per year by writing 
maga/me fiction as Jack London had earned in 1910, when di>llars 
w'cre bigger and there was no income tax. Still, it seemed to authors 
in other fields that successful story waiters, even in the 195()s, w'crc 
making their Ii\ings the easy w'ay. 

Lecturing to forums and women’s clubs w'as, foi mam writers, 
a more laborious means of increasing their incomes; usually it in- 
volxed lone iournevs and low tees. Ihc Icctureis m create^t demand 
w'cre the authors of inspii ational books, adventurous Iraveleis, 
poliiual analysts, llower arrangers, and handsome niwelists whcise 
names were in the news. A rather new dexelopment wasahe increas- 
ing number ot requests from colleitos for lectures by sciious or sym- 
bolic novelists (who rfuehtn’t be st) ncwswoithy or handsome), new 
critics, and new' poets. Some of these traveled from college to college 
in httic bands and were entertained like medieval iroubadours. 

NFiny writers were crnploxcd by institutions ol various types, 
often on a permanent basis. 1 he salaried waiter was a new^ figure in 
Ameriexin societ\, and he wasn't alwavs easy to recognize. Some- 
times he might be disauised as a businessman, hired by a corpora- 
tion to act as Us spokesman or to edit and contribute articles to 
its house organ Sometimes his disguise might be a military or naval 
uniform. The Army, the Navy, and the Air b'orcc all had their his- 
torians and also their aulhois of manuals and reports, somc of which 
wcie distributed by the millions, while others were desigrfed to be 
read liy a highly restricted audience ol stalf olficers. I hc writer might 
also be employed by other bianclics of the federal government, 
which, in addition to its many other t unctions, was the largest 
Amcncan publishing house; most ol its bulletins and handbooks 
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were written by salaried oflicials. In Hollywood the writer inii^ht 
be employed by a motion-picture studio to write scenarios, or merely 
dialogue for scenarios; in New York he might be hited on a yearly 
basis by a national magazine, or it might give him a drawing account. 
Several encyclopedias maintained salaried writing stalls. North- 
western University had a bureau tliat accepted contracts to write 
business histories. 

'['he free-lance writer — that vanishing type — might be engaged 
in an even greater variety of projects Language is the medium 
in which our culture exists and in which its knowledge is dilTused 
and picserved. T he iiidcpcndenl piolcssional writer is. among other 
ihiiiLis, an engineer of language, and he never knows whal instjUilion 
or individual may next demand Ins services. An advertising agency 
may need his help in planning a telex i-ion program one ol its 
clients. /\ v.haritahlc toundalion, aliei making a s(>cial survey, mav 
call upcui the writer to make a rc<RhiIde >torv out of its hiidinrs A 
rnanuliieuuci uc^ds a liandbook ioi his agents and euslomers A 
statesmam. a genet ah or a famous aetor ha^ been asked to write 
his memoirs, but !a(-k^ a gilt lor self-eyprcssion in word^i Xex’cr- 
thcless a vxo. kmanlikc ho('k apiumrs; it is tlie storx ot the public 
hgiire '\is ti'ld to Je>hn Ilarilex WcIxt,'' win* of course d.d die \xrit- 
ing. Or die Lhiidien of a dead indiutriahsi decide iliat he should 
haxe a pub'islied memona! and engage a ptol'essiixnal author to 
wiite his bioer.ijdiy 

Soms’ id' these projects otleicd no mote than a Iix'ing wace or 
less, but (dhers wcie lairly piohtable. for eKamolc. an e ^aldishcd 
author might be paid iiftv thousand dollais for writing a business- 
man’s biograph), on w^iieh he had woiked for two or thicc )eai>. All 
the projects luul one feature m common: the\ were undertaken 
chiefly because the wnter needed mone\. If he could suppoit him- 
self, ev^n modestly, by what lie icgaided as liis own woik, he was 
likely tp keep his inde[ic:idenee by letusmo the most tempting 
offers from outside souiees. His own work, liowcxer, might also 
have involved him in a varielv of moncx -earning xcnturc''. Iwen 
thougii hiS: income was in the lower brackets. Ins \eaiiv lax rctuin 
might b^l^Orc complicated than that of many middle-sized eoruora- 
lions. He might have worked pnit of the one for a salary, like a 
clerk, and part of the time for fees, like a consulting engineer, but 
he might also have lived part of the time like a capitalist on Ins 
Rents and Royalties. His work had involved business expenses 
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that were hard to estimate; how much should he charge off for 
that month of research at the Huntington Library in Pasadena? 
And that party to which he invited two editors and some people 
they wanted to meet: would he be justified in deducting the cosl 
of it — what cost? — as business entertainment? At last he is likely 
to decide tliat the expenses are beyond his powers of compulation; 
he will simply pot-shot at them, hoping that his guess won't be 
implausible. As for the sources of his income, they liave changed 
from year to year, but a fairly typical list might run something like 
this; 

1. From various magazines he has received fees for writing 
articles or stories, and much smaller fees for writing book reviews. 

2. Publishers have paid him for reporting on the literary quality 
of several manuscripts, usuallv at $25 a report, and they might also 
have called him into consultation about the revision of other manu- 
scripts. 

3. Another publisher asked him to edit and write an introduction 
to a book that was on its way to becoming a classic. (The introduc- 
tion might also have been published as a magazine article and might 
have been used as the basis of a lecture, since the writer has tried 
to make each separate project yield a double or triple income.) 

4. One of the minor book clubs has paid him a small monthly 
retainer for serving as a member of its editorial board. 

5. Three or four universities invited him to lecture, usually for 
$100 a night and traveling expenses. 

6. For a week or two in the summer he was on the staff of a 
writers’ conference, at $250 a week and expenses, and with more 
free time he might have taught at other conferences, on a sort of 
Chautauqua circuit. 

7. Twice a year he received a report from his own publisher 
about the sale of books he had written in the past, rherc wouldn’t 
be many dollars m his actual royally account, but sums might be 
owed him for subsidiary rights — say for a soft-cover reprint or 
for a translation into Spanish or Swedish. 

By a combination of all these means — the aiitlior reflects, as he 
stuffs his tax return into an ovcisizc envelope — he has mstn aged to 
scrape through the year. He hadn’t lost much time through illness, 
fortunately. vSomeday he would get a windfall, a sudden check from a 
book club or an award from a foundation, and it would enable him 
to write the big book he had been planning for as long as he could 
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remember, without ever having time or money enough to get to 
work on it. 

I have been describing the situation of a fairly fortunate writer, 
any one of the scores or hundreds whose names wcie familiar to 
publishers and editors and college deans, but whose works had never 
been widely popular. There were other writers, younger or less 
known, who found it much harder simply to keep going. They 
worked in a chaotic industty where there were no real labor unions. 
The Authors’ League, which tried to serve in that capacity, had 
seven thousand members in 1954, and not all of them were in good 
strnding. It was then divided into five professional guilds, and 
one of these — the Dramatists’ Guild, with eighteen hundred mem- 
bers — had organized its special field to such an extent that it was 
able to negotiate on equal terms with theatrical producers. The 
Screen Writeis’ Guild, though less unified, had obtained conces- 
sions frons Hollywood studios. The Authors’ Guild of the 
League, with twenty-seven hundred members, including about half 
of the professionals in the book and magazine field, had done a 
great deal to improve the terms of publishers’ contracts; in 1954 
It was fighting for higher ro}altics on soft-cover reprints, with a 
laiger share of the ro\altics paid to the author. But the Guild had 
[o argue and plead; it wasn’t strong enough to present demands and 
enforce tlicm by going on strike, as labor unions do 

Its activities hadn’t contributed much to the welfare of book re- 
viewers, translators, ghost wTUers, or manuscript edhurs and re- 
visers, and those were the trades b) which many free-lance writers 
had to earn their precarious livings. Fees for such work had to be 
set by negotiations between a small craftsman and a not very big 
businessman, and the craftsman couldn’t often be a hard bargainer. 
He knew that he was replaceable and that the supply of book re- 
viewers, translators, ghost waiters, and manuscript editors and re- 
visers was always greater than the demand for their work The re- 
sult was tliat he usually accepted too small a fee and woiked at top 
speed, carelessly, in the clfort to earn it before his living expenses 
had outrun his income. Many fields of lileratuie had sullcrcd from 
low pay and hasty work, which usually go together, but translation 
had sulTered most of all. Translation should be something more than 
a trade for hopeful novices and embittered veterans who can't sup- 
port themselves in any other fashion. Translation is an art that in- 
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volves the re-creation of a work in another language, for readers 
with a different background of experience who still must be made 
to understand what the author means and implies. The art can’t 
be mastered in a year or two; ideally it would be the study of a life- 
time. In this country after World War II there were few professional 
translators, since most writers got out of the field after finding that 
they couldn’t earn a living there by doing good work. That was one 
reason for the failure of many foreign books in the United States. 
Ineptly translated, they hadn’t really crossed the Atlantic, but had 
been left sailing from port to port like stateless refugees. 

Poetry also suffered from being miserably paid work, but the 
publishers were less to blame for that condition than was the book- 
store audience. Many publishers liked poetry and would have issued 
more of it if they could have counted on an average sale of fifteen 
hundred copies per volume; they would have been losing a little 
money, but would have felt that they were performing a useful 
service. In the 1950s eight hundred copies was about the average 
for books of verse not issued at the poefs expense, and that meant 
a greater loss than publishers could often afford Books for which 
the poet paid the cost of publication seldom had any sale, except to 
relatives. As for the absent readers of poetry, most of them claimed 
that it had become “too difficult,” but it wasn’t always so, and no- 
body argued that the less difficult poets had a w'ider audience than 
the others. The fact seemed to be that the more difficult poets were 
a little more likely, to be praised and hence to find readers in a 
limited circle consisting chiefly of other poets, students of poetry, 
and book reviewers, who often regarded obscuritv as a challenge. 
In effect, poets were being encouraged to write for that limited 
circle. Instead of saying that modern poetry lacked readers because 
it was difficult, one might have come closer to the truth by saying 
that many modern poets were difficult because they lacked general 
readers. 

If poets earned their livings — and not all of them did, some of 
them having been supported by their wives or relatives, or by private 
or public charity — it was chiefly by other means than writing poems. 
A published book of verse might bring them royalties of two hun- 
dred dollars and as much again in reprint rights — or possibly more, 
in the course of years. For some reason anthologies of poetry had 
a better sale than volumes by one author and hence earned more 
for their editors, as well as paying fees to the poets whose work 
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was reprinted. A few universities offered appointments to poets in 
residence, one at each university, but these posts weren’t filled every 
year. There was nothing in this country like the Third Program of 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, which helps to support most 
of the good English poets. On the other hand, American poets were 
eligible for a good many prizes and fellowships. I should estimate 
that a little more than ten thousand dollars a )ear was distributed 
to poets in prize money, and a larger but variable sum in fellow- 
ships. Poets also earned a little by contributing verse to magazines, 
although the market was limited; only one American weekly, the 
New Yorker^ printed a fair amount of serious poetry during the 
year and paid a good price for it. A better source of income, for 
those who had a platform manner, was lecturing about poetry and 
reading their poems to college students and women’s clubs. But 
all these activities together wouldn't have supported twenty poets 
during the year, if all the income produced by all the literary efforts 
of all the hnd gone to those twenty There were hundreds of 
poets in the country and, in the early 195()s, only two of them earned 
a livelihood by writing poetry: one was Robert Frost (w'ho also 
lectured), and one was Ogden Nash. Many, perhaps most, of the 
recognized poets taught in universities, and the others supported 
themselves in a vaiicty of fashions: among the better known were 
two businessmen, a retired doctor, a law^ycr, several housewives, 
some men and women with small private incomes, a publisher, an 
editor, an ex-janitor, and a professional barfly. The barflv was 
Maxwell Bodenheim, who had never worked — except for the Fed- 
eral Writers’ Project — and who was murdered in a cheap lodging 
house early in 1954. 

1 haven’t considered the situation of the many wTiters who, after 
a promising start and even after publishing several books, are forced 
to realize that they have lost their public. Sometimes they have lost 
their talent as well; their new books are badly fabricated instead 
of being imagined, and readers aren’t held or persuaded by them. 
But sometimes the authors may write as well as before, or better, 
and find that fashions have changed. Tlieir new books don’t even 
impress the first audience of publishers' editors. “That man Burn- 
side,” the publishers say, “is still a pretty good novelist, but he’s 
jinxed. We’d better not take him on.” The magazine editors who 
used to accept Burnside’s work have retired or taken other jobs; 
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perhaps the magazines have ceased publication. He tries writing 
juveniles or mysteries, but finds that both those fields require special 
training which he hasn’t bothered to acquire. The entry about him 
disappears from Who's Who, although his name is still printed there 
with a sign indicating that information about him can be found 
in an earlier volume. Burnside looks at the name and feels as if 
he had been exiled, living, to the land of spooks; he can still talk, 
but nobody hears him, nobody knows that he exists. 

There were many Burnsides in the 1950s, and some of them 
were my friends of long standing. I received a letter from one of 
them after years of silence. “This is my situation,'’ it started: 

Since the war I have written three novels and about fifteen short 
stories. I have placed three stones. 1 was struck the other day by iCading 
that Auden said that nothing much is important, but to be published 
is important. As long as one is published there is a connection, there is 
a link, there is a functioning, there is the opposite of vacuum. The ter- 
rible thing is to fed that you're in a vacuum, that what you have clone 
with so much cfTort will never, never reach an v body; that the moment 
will come alter you’re dead vvlicn the papers you have lett will, unread 
by anyone, and discarded, start yellowing and burning I'o have lett no 
trace in the continuum is terrible. Then )ou are really unremarked dust. 
If you arc published, however obscurely, there is a chance that some- 
where on a dusty shelf, in some attic, lining ^ome closet, as part of the 
binding of a book, there arc words of youis left. Ihen you are still 
somehow alive. 

I have another letter from this friend, who used to be a fairly 
well-known writer before his four years of military service. The 
second letter is undated, and fifty years ago it would have been a 
scrawl, but now authors go to the typewriter when they want to 
say something very fa^t and truly from the bottom of their minds. 
Here it is in full: 

I sing the failures of the world, those vcho wanted-to-bc but never- 
bccamc. The Hcminguays and f 'aulkners do not need my song because 
the glory of the world is theirs. Neither do the Kafkas and Stcndhals 
need it any longer; the songs of others rose over thfur graves, I sing of 
the forever obscure, the failures in perpetuum, through the eventual 
doom. I sing of girls with thick ankles who wanted to be ballet dancers, 
of potentially great singers who had a permanent frog in the throat. I 
do not sing of evaders like Casanova who alter all did escape from the 
Leads, but of the countless others who never got aw'ay. of those wlio 
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found a pin in the corner of their cell, and who, after thirty years of 
digging with the pin, broke out into the open to see a guard wailing for 
them. I do not sing of the man who put up the mam rose window in the 
center nave at Chartres, but of the other man who competed for the job 
with him, who drew cartoons and went to the bishop and was encour- 
aged, and who was certain he would get tiie commission, but who did 
not after all get it I don't know if there was such a man, but I imagine 
him and I sing of iiim. 

I am trying to think of the most obscure person who ever lived, let’s 
say a Chinese child who stood on the hot afternoon of July 9, 1546, and 
watched a li/ard crawitng over the very same spot where four centuries 
later a Chinese soldier was killed wath a bullet from a rifle made in 
Bridgeport USA. I imagine this child at that moment of his, and during 
this moment of mine 1 sing of him, I think of all the jobs never gotten, 
letters never received, books never published, paintings never sold, tele- 
phone rings ncvei heard, hopes never lulfillcd, dreams never realized, 1 
have a song for' all ol them, while [ breathe lire air that doesn’t surround 
them and sec the earth that doesn’t cowt them. 1 think of muscles un- 
flexed, coiicc[Uiom> un^onceived. high resoKcs iinrcH'»lved; 1 not only 
think of them, I tcel them, 1 experience th^m and bein^ past the mood 
of frustration I sublimate them into a song. Hut even that is a failure, a 
flop; it deserves the bird, a tomato m lire lace. 1 have no voice, i don't 
sing ver-y well. 

But my friend was unjust to himself, or boastful in an inverted 
fashion, as writers sometimes are. \'cry often he sings well, and 
never better than when he celebrates liis failure to sing. Also he is 
tougher than most people T know and has a better fainilv situation; 
his wife is employed, he earns money by odd jobs, and he wdl keep 
on writing until someday his work may be estimated at its true 
value — or at more than its value, by the law of compensation. Others 
in his predicament, the tender souls, are in danger of dying before 
their time, because discouragement makes them prone to accidents 
and less resistant to disease 1 don't know whether insurance com- 
panies have tried to estimate the life c.xpectaricy of writers. Such 
figures, if compiled, might show that vsnting was one of the riskier 
occupations, comparable in its mortality rates with deep-sea diving, 
structural-steel working, and piloting cxpcrimenlal planes A writer 
is always experimenting with new methods of soaring to heights or 
plunging into depths. He alwa)s has to struggle with the invisible 
o|iponent that is his own subconscious, and sometimes the fruits 
of the struggle are only exhaustion and discouragement. The mor- 
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tality rate is highest among unsuccessful writers, and someday in- 
surance agents will be cautioned against issuing policies on their 
lives. Successful writers — 1 don't mean the financially successful, 
but those who carry on their work from year to year with a feeling 
of accomplishment — are likely to live a long time. One thinks of 
all the white-maned nineteenth-century poets, the grandfathers; in 
the middle 1950s they had their succes^bOis in Walter de la Mare, 
Somerset Maugham, Robert Frost, and 'Fhomas Mann. But other 
recognized and talented writcjc^ had succumbed at an early age, and 
sometimes at the moment of success, to what were in many cases 
occupational diseases; alcoholism, overwoik, melancholia, and sui- 
cide. I have written, or have been asked to write, too many obituaries 
and memoirs of writers my own age or younger, my acquaintances 
or friends, wdiosc work I admired: Hart Crane, Thomas Wolfe, Scott 
Fitzgerald, Nathanael West, John Peale Bishop, Genevieve Tag- 
gard, F. O. Matthiessen, Fidna St. Vincent Millay, Dylan Thomas 
— not to mention others of perhaps equal talent but not st) wide 
an audience, and sometimes none at ail: Allison Crawford, Harry 
Crosby, Jack Wheelwright, Otis Ferguson, Phelps Putnam, d’hcrc 
isn't one of them who shouldn't be doing his best work today. 

The Working Day 

ft may be as short as fifteen minutes and as long as fifteen hours 
or more. The fitlecn-minutc dav was that of Francis Ikukman when 
he was writing 1 he Conspitacy of Pontiac; he suffered from a ncr 
vous atfliclion that kept him from working longer. In til teen minutes 
he could write j^ix lines, on the average, but the lines were written 
and didn’t have to be changed The working day of filtecn hours 
or more is that of maiiazinc writers mcetint! a deadline or novelists 

o o 

making corrections just before a manuscript goes to the printer. 
Hemingway worked on the printer’s draft of For Whom the Bell 
Tolls from Miami to New Yoik, sweating over the pages in a Pull- 
man drawing-room where the air conditioning was out of order. 
Later, in New York, he rewrote the galley proofs in niqicty-six 
consecutive hours, during which he didn’t leave his room at the 
Hotel Barclay. But the first draft of the novel had been written on 
an easier daily schedule; he started after an early breakfast and 
stopped before lunch — though sonjetimes, if a chapter was going 
well, the lunch might be delayed \mtil the middle of the afternoon. 
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As a general rule the more disciplined writers — Hemingway is one 
of them — have the shorter working days; they spend from two to 
four hours at their desks, then try to forget the book until next 
morning, tnisting that their subconscious minds will carry it ahead 
while the writers are busy with other activities. Undisciplined writers 
often spend long days in and out of their studies. They hardly 
ever stop thinking about their work and never get much of it done, 
except in bursts. 

The working day is often the woiking night. Tliat schedule has 
the great advantage of providing freedom from interruptions; there 
aren't any more visitors or door-to-door salesmen, the children 
have been put to bed, the telephone doesn’t ring. Night is favorable 
to ccitain types of writing, to flights ol lancy and al'>o to miserable 
hack work that is hard to do by day, when the writer’s critical sense 
is livelier. Young writers who have to support thcmsejvcs by other 
occupations have no choice but to work at night. 1 know a young 
novelist nh ' ^nns a second-hand bookstore that opens at noon 
and closes at nine in the evening Uc goes home, eats a late dinner, 
and wiitcs imnl five. His schedule doesn’t leave enough time 
for sleep, and 1 doubt that he will be able to continue it after he is 
foity. 

Ajuidle-agcd writers usually woik m the morning, although there 
are many exceptions to the rule. One exception was Amy Lowell, 
who rose at three in the afternoon and started working after mid- 
night. She liked to have guests for dinner, distinguished foreign men 
of letter^ or bright innocent Harvard students, but she sent them 
away fiorn her big house in Brookline at live minutes after twelve, 
just in lime to catch the last streetcar that rumbled down Boylston 
vStreet. Then she sat in a deep leather armchair before the fireplace, 
with her feet on a stool, a blotting pad m her lap, and a collection 
of finely sharpened pencils on a narrow table, and worked until 
dawn. The interlined manuscripts \vcre left in the hall to be copied 
by her tw’o seci claries, who weren't allowed to use erasers and had 
to dcstrov eycry typewritten page on which there was a mistake. 
It was a schedule that required, among other things, a great deal 
of mental vigor and a household of trained servants. Most writers 
after the age of forty find that they haven't any longer enough energy 
to work eflectivcly at night. They have thcir^bcst ideas early in the 
morning, when they arc also bost^able to criticize the ideas, and the 
older the writers arc, the earlier most of them go to work. I know 
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two distinguished men in their sixties who regularly start writing 
at sLx in the morning. 

Let us picture the working day of a somewhat younger and more 
typical writer; he might be forty years old and he lives in the country 
with his wife. The day is one of those when he is starling work on 
a “piece”’ — which is anything short intended for maga/inc publica- 
tion — or on a new chapter of a longer work. After sitting for half 
an hour over a second cup of breakfast colTee he goes upstairs to 
his study. There he takes the typewriter out of its case, puls in a 
sheet of paper, and writes a first sentence that he has been thinking 
about all week. But the next sentence isift clear in his mind and be 
starts pacing from window to window like a caged animal. He is 
tempted to escape into the garden, which is getting v\ecdy; perhaps 
he could think more clearly with a hoc in liis hand. Resisting the 
temptation, he suddenly thinks of another sentence. He is at the 
typewriter when he hears the telephone ring and hopes the call is 
for his wife, who answers it — but no. New York is calling person- 
to-person for the writer. New York turns out to be a bii//. of con- 
fused conversation, a wait, and then a clear voice saying, “I'm sorry, 
Miss Maybank has stepped out of the ohice. We'll have to call you 
back.” 

His wife drives oil to the village to do the shopping. W^atching her 
go, but not really seeing her, the writer thinks of anulhcr sentence 
and rushes upstairs to set it down. He reads over what he has writ- 
ten, tears the sheet out of the typewriter, and docs a revised ver- 
sion of the three sentences; then he goes back to pacing from wandow 
to window. He wonders who Miss Maybank is and what she wants 
him to do. The telephone rings and he goes downstairs, calling out 
to the empty house, ‘Til take it, dear.” It is somebody from the 
school board with a question for his wife. He says, “Just a minute, 
ril call her,” then remembers that she is in the village. He goes to 
the kitchen, finds that there is some cold coffee in a pot, and puts 
It on a burner. The telephone rings again and this time, after an- 
other wait, Miss Maybank introduces herself. She is a fact-checker 
for a magazine and wants to know the source of a quotatjon that he 
has used in a forthcoming article. He runs upstairs, goes through 
his papers, and finds the quotation. Miss Maybank starts to thank 
him at length, but there is an acrid smell from the kitchen and he 
has to hang up; the coffee has boiled over. While he is cleaning the 
stove his wife appears with an ainiful of groceries, and they get 
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into an argument about the mess he always makes. He goes upstairs, 
still muttering, and finds that he can write another sentence, but 
it will be the last that morning. 

The mail has come, and he reads it after lunch. It includes a 
manuscript by an unknown author who begs him to recommend it 
to a publisher and thanks him profusely in advance, but doesn’t 
enclose postage. There are galley })roofs of two novels that their 
pubhsheis hope he will like and say a few kind words about, to 
print on the jacket. An almost total stranger wnnts to be sponsored 
for a Gug-^enheiin fellowship. The writer lias saved one envelope 
for the last, because it looks as if there might be a check in it, but 
what he finds is an appeal for funds He Tcllecis that every estab- 
lished writer is regarded as a sort ot unpaid service bureau for the 
literatuie industry. Why not incoiporatc himself and ask for tax 
exemption as a charitable organization? Uniortunateiy he has no 
organizatiiui, not even a secretary to take care of lus correspondence. 
He icni'm:! Oscar Wilde and his remark that he had known 
scores of young men who came up to London and ruined themselves 
by answering leMcis. Nevertheless he ctsunoscs a rather testy letter 
to the author ot the manuscript, asking him please to send return 
postage. Then, feeling too drowsy to stay indoors, he goes out to 
woik in the inirden. Late in the alternoon, while he is hoeing a row 
of beans, another sentence occurs to lum. He goes back to the type- 
writer and works fast for twenty minutes, with the words coming 
easily, but then his wife calls upstairs to remind him that George 
and Hetty arc coming for dinner and he’d better get dressed and 
be rcadv to mix the cocktails, ot wdiich he will drink too many. 

Next morning he starts by reading o\’cr what he has written. “This 
won’t do at all,” he says aloud as he drops the tw'o ‘heels into the 
wastebasket; then he plucks them out again and lays them aside 
for reference. This day, and the tw'o or three that follow, there are 
fewer interruptions, but now the wa iter would almost welcome them; 
his new obstacle is a torpid and recalcitrant mind. He tries to pro- 
voke it into activity by lying on the couch in his study and looking 
fixedly at a point on the ceiling. Thoughts occur to him, but they 
all seem unpersuasivc or unusable. He paces the floor while the 
typewriter stares at him with its forty-tw'> round keys like so many 
accusing eyes. “You damn father symbol,’ he says to it. He escapes 
the typewriter by working in the garden until he lapses into a state 
of brute exhaustion. Next day he takes a long walk on a dull road, 
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hoping to hear the right words repeated by an inner voice, in time 
to his footsteps, but the words aren’t right or writable. lits appetite 
is poor, his sleep broken, his temper so bad that his wife keeps out 
of his way. He begins to worry about paying the bills, with no money 
coming in, and wonders whether he shouldn’t consult a psycho- 
analyst. But we are talking about a professional writer, not one of 
the symptomatic artists who might be Dr. Bergler’s patients. The 
professional has obligations to fulfill or a deadline to meet, and he 
usually ends by meeting it. 

Graduahv and in part subconsciously the story has been taking 
shape in his mind as he walked and worried. One afternoon he is 
surprised to find himself typing away at it. He eats dinner with an 
abstracted air, replying brielly to his wdfe’s remarks, then goes hack 
to his study. If he is working on a magazine piece he is likely to 
finish a first draft of it that night, while the conception is fresh in 
his mind. He seldom retains a clear pictuie of the liours w hen he 
is actually writing; all he remembers afteivvard is that the typewaiter 
kept up a neivous clatter, with inteivals of silence when he walked 
the fioor between paragraphs, and that he filled a big wastebasket 
with discarded pages. Once w'hcn he came back to the room after 
getting a drink of water he found it foul-smelling and hazy w’ilh 
smoke. Most writers smoke too much w'hen they arc working, not 
so much for the taste of tobacco as for the need to have something 
in their mouths; those \sho stop smoking are likely to chew gum 
or pencils or kitchen matches.^ d'his particular writer has filled a 
big bowl with pipe ashes, and when he finishes the piece at three 
o’clock his mouth feels as if he had tried to swallow a boiling inlu- 
sion of biiterweed. Words and phrases keep echoing in his mind; 
some he decides to change toinoruw, but others arc so cornpleLcly 
right that they give him a sense of elation. Theie is a gray light in 
the window before he falls asleep. 

Tomorrow' — or rather this afternoon — he will revise what he 
has written, an easier operation that he usually enjoys; then he 
will send it to the magazine just in time for the issue that is going to 
press. The ne,xt day he will go fishing, with a good conscience, and 
the morning after he will start his .struggle to write anothdr piece. 
Magazine writers arc like sprinters, always in scvcie training to run 
short races; they live in brief cycles of depression and elation. Book 

3. A friend of mine sigifcd a contract for a second book, but hasn’t written 
it. “Every time I start to vvoik on it,” he says, “I think of all the cigarettes I’ll 
have to smoke before it’s finished.” 
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writers are like cross-country runners, jogging along at a steady 
gait. After the first struggle to get started they can work on their 
projects for a few houis each day, week after week, always knowing 
that they will start each morning where they left off the night before 
— unless, or until, they are stopped midway in the book by some 
new problem that demands another period of silent wrestling with 
their minds; then they arc off again at the steady trot that may con- 
tinue to the end — though often they find themselves sprinting in 
the last desperate half-mile. 

There is a never-ending argument about the best places for writers 
to work; in or out of cities, north or south, facing the sea or the 
mountains, in America or Europe, and at what sort of desk, in what 
sort of room or office or study Hemingway once stopped the argu- 
ment for a time: “ he said, ‘ffhe best place for a wTiter to 

work is in his head.” The essential part of a writer's w^ork is done 
there, oft:n >yiu)out any external sign that he is working, except 
for a vacant look in his eyes and a habit of not hearing remarks until 
they arc repeated, Essentially his woik consists in having ideas, or 
rather conceptions, and putting them into words. These may occur 
to him at curious times and places: on a train in the early morning, 
or lingering over a second cup of breakfast coffee, or sitting motion- 
less in an overstuffed chair, or taking a long afternoon ramble, or 
waking from an uneasy sleep — perhaps the words were dreamed ^ 
— or in a crowded room when everyone is talking excitedly and the 
writer is talking too, but thinking of something else than what he 
says, vSome wTiters have fixed occasions for thinking, and that may 
prove to be a dangerous practice: if the routine is changed by acci- 
dent they may find that ideas no longer occur to them. I know 
one writer who, like many others, had fallen into the habit of think- 
ing while he walked. After a siege of arthritis he couldn't take long 
walks any longer, and it was four years before he was able to finish 
his next book. The luckier writers are those who have learned to 
think at their desks. 

The desk, which is often a table, may be large or small and may 
be placed in any sort of room. One of my friends works at a little 

4. James Thurber said in a letter, “I get a lot ot help, ^hen I am stuck, by 
dreams every now and then. In one recently I was in a coupe with an artist 
1 know and two men I didn’t know^ and the artist said, ‘This car won’t go 
until wc get rid of these characters.’ Wc stopped the car and put them out, and 
the next tlay I cut tlie chviraeters thev repicsented out of mv book ” 
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pine-topped kitchen table in a hall bedroom that is hardly wider 
than a door. '‘A small room is best for thinking,” he explained. “It’s 
more like a womb.” He didn’t tell me why he had his best thoughts 
in a womb. Most writers prefer a big desk or table in a room that 
is long enough for them to pace up and down between sentences. 
They like to lace a wall rather than a window, which would be dis- 
tracting, and they like to have a bookcase and a couch. They are 
lucky if the room is at a distance from their homes and hence from 
household interruptions and the double-damned telephone. 

Usually a writer likes to be alone when he is actually writing, but 
he can sometimes work equally well in a roomful of strangers. Many 
books have been written from beginning to end in the typewriter 
room of the New York Public Library, where there is space for 
twenty peisons at a long table; some of them will be reading, some 
typing, some looking abstractedly at the wall. Other books, but not 
so many, are written at the Library of Congress, which provides 
separate almost soundproof cubicles for research students. A greater 
quantity of verse and prose, including some distinguished works, 
has been produced at writers' colonics — notably at the MacDowell 
Colony in New Hampshire, at Yaddo in upstaU New York, and 
at the new'er Huntington Hartford Foundation in California. These 
endowed colonies invite a number of guests for specified periods, 
usually for two months at Yaddo, which is open all year, and for 
the summer season at MacDowell. Guests arc furnished with board, 
lodging, and a place to work — all free, except that MacDowell 
makes a small charge for board. Each of the colonies is doing moic 
for the arts in America, in a modest and practical fashion, than 
foundations that disburse much larger sums of money. 

The actual writing of an essay or a story is a task that largely 
consists, as I said, of transcribing an inner monologue (or one 
voice of an inner dialogue). Sometimes the whole story exists in 
the author’s mind — it has been silently told over, once or many 
times — before the first word of it is set on paper. Sometimes the 
writer has only the beginning, of a story and a picture of how it will 
end; then the monologue continues while he is sitting at. his desk 
or pacing the floor. Sometimes his transcription of the monologue 
will be as faithful as a stenographer’s report. “I listen to the voices,” 
Faulkner explained, “and when I’ve put down what the voices say, 
it’s right. I don’t always like what they say, but I don’t change 
it.” Other writers treat the monologue, or dialogue, as if they were 
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on the copy desk of a big newspaper and as if the story had been 
handed in by a cub reporter; they keep changing the lead, changing 
the sequence, changing the words, to conform with an imaginary 
stylcbook of their own. 

The monologue can be written down and corrected by several 
methods and combinations of methods. Most writers now use a 
typcwjitcr; some are skilled touch typists, some hunt and peck. 
Others, including many of those who reach a wide audience, dictate 
to their secietaries or — more often now — to dilTcrent types of re- 
cording machines. Thomas Wolfe wrote everything with pen or 
pencil, then had his manuscripts copied Fitzgerald used the same 
methixl, but not for the icason Wolfe gave, that his hands were loo 
big lor the keyboard of a l\pewiiter. Hemingway t)pes his short 
stories, blit does the first drafts of his novels in pencil, counting the 
worcK at the end of each writing dav. ‘if you write with a pencil,” 
he say^, ‘')ou get three diherent sights at it to sec if the reader is 
getting wnat }ou want him to. first when you icad it over; tiven 
when it is t}ped }oii get anoiltcr chance to improve it, and again 
m pioot ” ihornhni Wilder writes wilii a pen and revises with a 
pen; he is almost the only recognized American author w'ho sub- 
mits a holograph manuscript to his publishers. John Steinbeck has 
a complicated method; first he thinks about a novel for months or 
even a \car until it is dear m lus head, then early one morning he 
stalls the first chapter in longhand. At the end of tlic day’s work 
he dict<ites from the manuscript into a machine, changmg as he 
goes, dictation is an essential part of the process, because what he 
writes is a spoken prose His secretary transcribes tiie lecord and 
Steinbeck revises her transenpt At the end of the novel, the whole 
manuscript is copied and revised once more; sometimes it has to 
be copied twice before it is ready for the printer. 

The dilTercncc in speed of transcription by the dilTcrent methc>ds 
is sometimes an illusion A touch typist’s fingers arc likely to move 
faster than his mind, with the result that he makes several drafts 
of a page before it seems right to him. A pen or a pencil is slower 
than the nund, but that gives time for mental corrections and the 
handwritten words are more likely to be a final expression, like 
Parkman’s six lines per day; many touch -ypists give more hoiiis, 
and sometimes more days, to a book than Parkman did. Dictated 
prose is often easy to read, but loose and wordy, since the spcjkcr 
hadn’t time to be concise Again, he may pause so often and make 
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so many corrections that he doesn’t produce more words per hour 
than he might have written with a pen. A wise author tries every 
method of putting his words on paper. By changing methods he 
keeps reminding himself that the words come out of his head and 
can always be tran.'.cribed in some fashion, even if tliey have to be 
scratched on plaster or traced in the sand with his big toe. Other- 
wise he is in danger of becoming so attached to a paiticnlar method 
that when something interferes with it — foi example, an injury to 
his hand — he will have to stop writing. Hiigcne O’Neill always wrote 
his plays in a ledger, with a fine pen, in a script so small that his 
secretary had to use a magnifying glass. After he contracted 
Parkinson’s disease, which makes the hand shake, he couldn’t write 
any more of the pla)s he had already planned. 

Whatever the method of transcription, there are fast writers and 
slow^ writers, and they seem to be different breeds of men. James 
Thurber is one of the slow ones, though he isn't a “bleeder," which 
is the technical word for vviiteis who produce one phiasc at a time, 
as if it were a drop of their heart's blood. Instead he belongs to the 
other type of slow writers, who like to put everything down in a 
burst of energy, then go back over it time and again, lie said in a 
letter written in 1954: 

I have been try ing to finish a hook 1 started, or a long piece ^athci, 
just a vear ago in Willian^hurg. I have spent a tliousand luairs on U, 
although il won’t exewd fifteen thous.'nd words when il\ tinishecl, anil 
I’ve done about thirty complete rewrites, but have run into the well- 
known blank Wail. . . . J his business about slaving c^ver a piece to 
get eveiy word right reminds me of arguments I've had with LlJiot Paul, 
who almost believes \ou have no moral right to change what Hows out 
of yx_^u onto the paper, and with others. .SmiLnon, who can write four 
hundred times last as we can, happened to drop m yesterday with my 
English publisher, Harnish llamil(v>n. Taslest waiters I know arc Sally 
Benson ,ind lohn O’lJara. O llaia, like me, is no good at plotting in 
advance, but his only revising, even of novels, is what he calls “pencil 
work," a minor change here and there in final rereading When you cam- 
sidcr that A ppointmerU, Samarra was clone like that, il makes you 
think that the boy is a genius. One thing is sure, a genius, by definition, 
doesn’t have to go over and over his stuff. 

As a slow writer, but not the slowest, I envy and a little resent 
the “geniuses” — though J shoj||rfh’t have yielded to the temptation 
to put the w'ord in cjuotation marks. I should like to believe that 
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all those hours of labor gave my breed of wiitcr a superior status, 
but that isn’t always the case. Simenon writes his short novels in 
eight days, after thinking about them for a month, and nobody 
could write them better, d here arc some types of writing, Faulkner 
says, that arc like riding a bicycle on a light wire; you have to go 
fast or you fall olT Some of Faulkner’s most involved and longest 
sentences were written most rapidlv dhc slow writers are often 
the deceptively smooth writers: the best of their stories, like Thur- 
ber’s, appear to be very simple until you read them a second time. 
Other writers can learn a great deal from d'hurber, where they can’t 
learn much from Simenon. whose fecundity is no more catching 
than his power of invention. 

in spite of typewriters and recording machines, the average speed 
of composition has probably decreased in the last hii.idred years. 
Critical standards-'-includmg the wntcr’s own standards — have be- 
come more exacting. Publishers' editors are critics of a practical 
sort, and tney aLikc more demands on a manuscript before sending 
it to the printer. Magazines that pay big lees to their authors expect 
tlicm to do careful woik. with the result that articles, like books, 
are being piodiiced more slowly, in the 1850s Trollope was learn- 
ing to write tw'o hundred and fifty words every fifteen minutes, with 
his e\e on the clock; his manuscripts would go to the printer, with 
litilc revision, on the dates he had promised to deliver tliem Trol- 
lope was methodical to a degree that other w'ritcrs of his time re- 
gaided as scandalous, but mo'^i of the others counted on producing 
a thousand words or more each writing day. In the 1950s five hun- 
dred words were regaided as a good da\'s work — exceed by the 
authors e)f big naturalistic novels “disdaining all pretensions to 
.style” -“-and the w'ords wcic a fust dralt that was likely to require 
another day of icvision. Aside fiom the time they spent in gather- 
ing material and making outlines, few^ of the careful no\’cIists or 
essayists w'crc piodueing as many as three thousand words in a writ- 
ing w'cek. 
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A NATURAL HISTORY, CONCLLIDTD 


Their Domestic Habits 

The domestic life of writers is a subject for a book, or several books 
Instead of trying to present the whole of it, I might simply transcribe 
my notes on some aspects of the subject, beginning with an attempt 
to picture the average professional writer. 1 don’t say the normal 
writer. “Normal” is an honorific word — an cpithcton orrians, as 
Dr. Bergler calls it — and its use would involve us m a senes of value 
judgments that have no place in a description of actual jx^rsons 
in their actual homes. Even the Icim “average” is hard to use in 
discussing a profession that includes so many special groups and 
eccentric individuals; possibly there is no such creature as an 
average writer. But if he did exist, and was established in his 
calling — 

At the age of forty he would probably be living somewhere 
within a hundred miles of New York, unless he was outstandingly 
successful. In that case he would have complete freedom of resi- 
dence and might live anywhere from Arizona to Italy and from 
Tahiti to Cuba (with a concentration of glitter in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, and Fairfield County, Connecticut), but he wouldn’t 
any longer be an average writer. If less famous, he would have de- 
veloped some specialty like editing or reading manuscripts or writ- 
ing some particular type of articles or stones on which he could 
depend for part of his income. He would spend a day or two a week, 

194 
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or a week each month in the city, carrying out his specialty and 
conferring with editors. He would also travel more than most 
Americans, both in this country and abroad. His total income would 
vary from year to year, but it might average six or eight thousand 
dollars, after deducting his rather high business expenses. 

He would have a wife and one, two, or three cluldren, although 
there arc also many childless marriages. The younger writers who 
seivcd in World War II liave been moie philoprogenitive, and some 
of them will end by having four or live childicn, but until their time 
the profession hadn’t been reproduemg itself biologically. The 
writer of forty would own his house — probably with a big mortgage 
— but there will be less than the usual number of domestic ap- 
pliances because he has developed a high resistance to salesman- 
ship. Among the appliances will be a radio, probably b'M, and 
a phonograph with a large collection of records. If be owns a televi- 
sion set he w'ill explain apologetically that he got it for the children, 
but now Uie wiUer and his wife have taken to watching a few pro- 
grams. He has no strong religious beliefs, though he sometimes at- 
tends a local church, more olten in the 1950s than ten years before. 
Probably he is dissatislied with hi.s work and his mode of life; forty 
is a critical age for writers, as lor man\ other people In politics lie 
is vaguely liberal, disturbed bv the excesses of the loyalty crusade, 
and opposed to communism wath an intensity of passion that partly 
depends on whether he had been entangled with pro-commimist 
fionts in the lO.^Os; the more entangled orice, the more p wMonatcly 
Opposed. In 1952 he voted lor Stevenson because of his spccv^hcs; 
as a i\c\v Yorker writer explained, “You can't vote ajamst the 
English language.” He has begun to take part m local activities. 
Recently his wife was elected to the school board, and he would 
like to run for olhee himself, but he lias decided that the olhcc, and 
even the campaign, would take too much time from his waiting. 

Love and Marria<^c, Writing, not love or power, is tiK- ruling pas- 
sion to which everything else in his life has been subordinated. 
Dr. Bergler insists that writers, by definition, are incapable of love. 
It is hard to argue about such a broad statement, because it i . hard 
to agree on a dehnition of love. If you c ' an example of a writer 
in love, the analyst can always say, and often docs, ‘That isn’t 
really love, it’s just a fixation.” Another word is popular with gos- 
sips: they say that Tom or Eunice is “infatuated’' when they mean 
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that he or she has fallen in love with somebody too young or old 
or of a different social background, like an heiress with her riding 
master. Writers have as many fixations and infatuations as the 
members of any other professional group. If the\ don't have many, 
Romco-and-Juliet affairs, neither do other Americans after the 
age of twenty. Most of the analysts — beginning with Freud, who 
thought It wasn't proper for his fiancee to go skating— are old- 
fashioned in their ideal of the sexual relationsliip. Apparently the 
pattern that many of them would like to impose is one of lifelong 
and unqiu stioning fidelity, the pattern that Jung — who doesn't 
agree with his colleagues — describes as the medieval marriage. It 
can be taken for gi anted that not many wTiters or bankers or ship- 
ping clerks have marriages of that ideal type, d'he imporlanl ques- 
tion about writers would seem to be whether they can achieve any 
stable partnership between the sexes that is approved by society. 

The divorce rate would be a rough statistical index of their suc- 
cess. Tt is quite high among young writers living in cities, though 
not nearly so hieh as among movie actors. There arc also many 
irregular relationships in this group, more than among movie actois, 
who have to be careful about being found out. '^'oung Vvriters don't 
have to be careful and sometimes pretend — I cns often now than 
in the past — that their legal wives are mistresses, d he divorce rate 
IS very low among older writers in the country, whyic it is haid 
to live alone and where divorce not ordy breaks up a houselndd but 
also — for one partiK^r and sometimes for both — destroys a way of 
life. Aeain the rale is low for the many writers attached to college 
faculties, as it is among professors as a group. Women w'riters have 
more difficulty than men in forming stable relationships, and their 
divorce rale appears to be higher, at least among those under forty. 

One conflict beUveen male writers and their wives is over money 
and social status. The wife wTints the family to get ahead in its 
immediate world — which may be a small commumty-’Wliilc the 
writer wants to rise in the nebulous w'orld of good literature, w'herc 
income and e:;tpenditiirc don't matter; he wants to keep up with 
Hawthorne and Melville, not with the Purvises down the block. 
He wants to earn only enough to feed and clothe the family, not 
too well, while he is doine his best work, but the wife savs, “It isn’t 
fair to the children,” and keeps urging him to write potboilers in- 
stead of the great novel he is dreaming about. At least that is a 
familiar picture of the writer and his wife, and it must be true in 
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many cases, though I have also known writers who wanted to earn 
money fast, while their wives restrained them, saying, '‘We’ll get 
along somehow till you finish the book.” Those other wives don’t 
often appear in novels, especially if the novels are written by men. 
And who has paid a tribute in fiction to the wives of struggling young 
writers? Dressed in cheap clothes, living in ct)ld-watcr flats or in 
faimhouscs with no water at all, having to put up with their hus- 
bands' moods and selfishness, not sustained like the husbands by the 
thought that they are making objects of enduring beauty, sometimes 
their reward is to be dropped, ditched, when the husbands have 
made a reputation and younger women i un after them. I have known 
many such wives, including some who have disappeared from the 
literarv world. “Where’s Jennie now?” I have wondered, remember- 
ing what an appealing household it was when Jennie was entertain- 
ing her husband’s friends After he left her for that societv waiman 
did she go back to her parents in Omaha? And what about Marjoiie, 
who af'o vanished'^ But there are stones with liappier endings and 
often the maniage is lasting. 

A faiily common sexual pattern is for the writer to have many 
affairs in his )(Hiih, to marry a woman older than himself, to w^atch 
the marriage break up in quarrels resulting tiom a conflict of stand- 
ards— -or from professional jealousy, if the wife is a writer too, or 
simply because she drinks too much — then to marry a woman his 
own age and stay married, perhaps with minor infidelities. If the 
second marriage is a failure he either makes the best ot it or else 
tries again, for he can’t get along walhout a witc. In a writer’s house- 
hold the wife discharges a whole gioup of functions besides the 
simple one of being his male. She not only acts as housekeeper, 
nursemaid, chauffeur, and hostess — like most American wives of 
tlic business clashes — but also serves, on occasion, as secretary, 
receptionist, (flflee manager, business consultant, first audience for 
the writer’s work, guardian of his reputation, and partner in what 
has become a family enterprise, dhat phrase at the end of the 
forewords of many scholarly books, , . dcep^lt thanks to my 
wife, without whose devoted patience . . , is funny because it 
recurs so often, but also funny because it is innocently true. 

Writers’ mariiages, if they endure, become much closer partner- 
ships than other American middlc-class marriages. One reason is 
that writers have more sympathy with the woman's point of view% 
perhaps there is more of the feminine in their natures. They are 
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sensual, unashamed about their instincts, and realistic in their per- 
sonal relations, as women arc also inclined to be. They arc likely 
to display more than the usual masculine interest in clothes, cook- 
ing, decoration, and gossip, so that the family has a lot to talk about. 
Another reason for the closeness of these marriages is that writers, 
men and women, usually wotk at home. The husbands of women 
writers go to their offices, so that the woman has a lew free hours, 
but men waiters are self-employed, and their wives must put up wuth 
them all day. The partners have twice as much time for quarrels — 
about meals, the children, cigarette burns in the rus, driving the 
car, having company for dinner, and that perennial complaint of 
waiters, “How can I work in this madhouse?’' — but they also have 
time to know and respect each other. Instead of being a medieval 
marriage, their relationship is often like that of mother and wayward 
son, less often like that of father and daughter, sometimes like that 
of brother and sister living for years in the same house, knowing 
each other's w'caknesses, divided, inseparable, and completely de- 
pendent on each other not merely for happiness but even for getting 
through the day. 

Darling. In every close marriage one partner is the darling. That 
isn't at all the same as saying that he or she is dominant, or wears 
the pants. He or she may be obeyed as the darling parent, or may 
be scolded as the darling child, but in either case he is petted and 
chcrislied. A manied writer usually manages to be the darling oi 
that household. His wife or her husband says over the telephone, 
“No, rd rather you wouldn’t come for the chairs this morning, 
Harry for IZleanor] will be working.” The last word is spoken por- 
tentously, as if she were saying, “He wall be communing with God.” 
She puts down the receiver, and a moment later Harry disappears 
into the big room that the children are never allowed to enter, al- 
though the rest of the family is rather crowded. For an hour or two 
nothing is heard from the room, not even the clatter of his type- 
writer; then Harry reappears m the kitchen, where his wife is dry- 
ing the last of the breakfast dishes after sending the children to 
school. It’s his indigestion again; he hasn’t been able to write a line; 
he’s been lying on the couch and suffering. His wife, the petter and 
cherisher, puts him to bed. 

Or instead of playing the sickly child, darling may be active, a 
mountain climber, an explorer, always packing for another expedi- 
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tion to South America or Central Africa. His wife stays home with 
the children, but she does the packing and insists that Harry needs 
heavy woolens and scarves, which will stay in his tent unvvoin 
as a memento: ‘'Dear Eleanor, she takes such good care of me.” 
Darling is the public figure, but don’t make the mistake of thinkmg 
that he always guides the destinies of the family. It is more often ilie 
other, the gray-plumagcd chcrishcr, who manages the household 
with a quiet feeling of being indispensable. I'he public and private 
positions of the partners are revealed by the dillerent fashions in 
which strangers and intimates refer to them. Strangers say, “Em 
going to sec Henry Proudht, you know, the novelist”; the wife 
doesn’t exist for them. Neighbors say, “I saw the Proudfits” — as 
a household — ”in the village this alternoon ” Their friends sa\, 
“Let's diop in on Harry and Eleanor,” or even, with a stricter feel- 
ing lor their relative importance, . . on Eleanor and Harry.” 

Very young writers arc likely to overlook this situation when they 
try, as s^^ of them do, to get themselves adopted or godfathered 
by a prominent novelist. On a first visit they talk about his w'ork, 
make brilliant anal)ses of its eflcct on them, go away in a glow 
of love for the novelist and esteem for themselves, with an invita- 
tion to conic again, “any time — Ell let you know,” but the novelist 
seldom lets them know. 

In the meantime the young man has been discussed in the house- 
hold. “That young fellow Homer Jones,” the novelist says. “Seems 
to me he has a lot o( promise. Let's ask him to dinner with Betty 
and George.” 

“They wouldn’t like him,” says the cherisher. “He’s really pretty 
stupid and — 1 don't know' — pushing.” 

“Why, I didn’t notice that,” darling says. 

“But you never do. You sat there and listened, taking in that 
coarse flattery, and didn't notice that he hardly said a word to me 
all afternoon. I know what Betty would think of him.” 

Education of the The subject is hotly argued in writers’ 

families, as in other middle-class homes. Most of the mothers be- 
lieve in progressive education, many of the fathers don't, and the 
diflcrcnce of opinion sometimes leads to a compromise by which 
the children arc sent to progressive elementary schools and tradi- 
tional secondary schools. The progressive secondary schools attract 
more girls than bovs. As fathers, writers arc likely to have two 
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principles of education that may prove to be in conflict: they believe 
tliat it should be democratic and also believe that children should 
be taught the fundamentals, including grammar and composition. 
The first principle makes them send their children to public schools, 
except in New York, Chicago, and Boston, and is sometimes an 
argument for moving to the country, where the grade schools arc 
a complete cross-section of the community. ‘'Because the schools 
are better here" is a writer’s one excuse for living in the despised 
suburbs. The second principle, however, causes many writers to 
take their older children out of public high schools — sometimes 
against the wishes of the children, who have a good time there — 
and ^end them to private secondary schools, which maintain higher 
academic standards. Exeter is a popular choice for writers’ sons, 
or ratlier for the parents, because it has the reputation of being ex- 
ceptionally thorough; other choices arc Andover and, of late years, 
Groion. The daughters are often sent to Putney, vyhich is coeduca- 
tional and progressive. Harvard is still the favoiite men’s college, 
for academic reasons, but there isn’t any outstanding choice among 
women's collciies. 

O 

Social Life. Many European visitors, among them Stephen 
Spender aruJ Simone dc Beauvoir, have been impressed or saddened 
by the loneiij||s of American writers, as contrasted w4th the busy 
literary lifCiC^ffaris and London It is true that writers hcic don’t 
often form groups afrer the aec of thirty, and that comparatively 
few of them live in anything that might be called a literary colony. 
Those who do live in or near such a colony arc indincd to be 
defensive about their choice of residence; cither they don’t talk 
much to strangers or else tiicv explain, '‘Our house is four miles 
from town, and I don’t see much of the other wnicrs'’ — as if not 
seeing them were a virtue In the 1950s towns and phu'cs with the 
reputation oj^cing year-round writers’ colonics were Big vSur, on 
the Califor!^H||ttBt; Santa Fc; \^(oodslock. New York, among the 
painters; thel|p|l^ of Qipc Cod; and Westport, Connecticut, where 
the writers and illusJIfSors jjerc pretty well submerged by the influx 
of suburban reside oi^Writers wei^ less defensive about going to 
summer colonies; tcftbno feel that anyone could understand 

their preference for spending;a vacation among friends. Besides the 
endowed colonics, like MacDowell and Yaddo, there were informal 
summer groupings of writers at the eastern end of Long Island (the 
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Hamptons), on Martha’s Vineyard, and on the Maine coast. Key 
West, the great winter colony of the 1930s, had been largely taken 
over by the Navy. In Europe the younger American writers liked 
to congregate in Rome, Florence, or Paris, with outriders in 
Majorca, Tangier, and Positano. 

Most of the older writers lived apart from their colleagues, but 
that isn’t the only leason why Spender and olheis were impressed 
by their isolation. Among New York writers there was very little 
codec-house life ot the type familiar in Europe. Such of the life 
as did exist was pictty well confined to the younger bohemian 
wi iters, who patronized a few Italian restaurants, taverns, and 
espresso parlors south and west of Washington Square. Their meet- 
ing places changed often, by a sort of predetermined pattern. First 
a group of }oimg writers would discover a cheap restaurant and sit 
there e\crv evening; then its reputation would spread and it would 
be imaded by people the \\ riieis didn’t like: either by uptowners who 
spent and raised the juaccs, or else by bands of fairies who 

slirickcd and giggled until a umfoimcd policeman was stationed at 
the bar. dhe writers would look for another meeting place, and it 
rnialu be r'iioiuhs befoie the\ found one that pleased them. 

There had always been something a little ciubby or secret about 
the hteiarv life in New Yoik; even among the youa^or writers it 
didn't nourish v\’hcn exposed to publicity. As for established 
older writers there was no calc to which they coulfPfo night after 
night with tlie expectation of mceiing others m the profession; tliere 
was nothing like the Cafe Flore and the Deux Magols, or the 
Roman iscliiatS Cafe m Berlin (or Schwanneke's before Hitler), or 
the Cafe Central in Vienna, nor was there any restaurant so widely 
patronized by writers as the Cafe Royal in London used to be. Iherc 
was “21,” of course, but it w'as “cxciusive” in the sense of being 
too expensive lor most writers. Ihe round table at the Algonquin 
had been like the Stanuntisch at Schwanneke’s, bu^^ic “vicious 
circle” that surrounded it had d^solvcd long a 3 ||^Hhblishmcnts 
on the European model had a Hard timQ^,6^dvffljPpNew York, 
as witness the disappearance of the the Brevoort 

There w^asn't as much club liffras in Lond^~|-or, proportionally, 
as in Boston or Chicago — and clubs primarily 

for WT iters, .<Ulhougli mahy of the oldOTinen belonged to the Coffee 
House, the Players, or the Century. Those who didn't belong to 
clubs weren’t grcfhtly bothered by the lack of them, since the club« 
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were only for men. while most writers learn to prefer mixed com- 
pany. A more serious lack was that of literary salons like those 
which have nourished in Paris since the days of Louis XIV. In 
nineteenth-century England there were few salons, if any, but there 
were week-end parties in country houses that served much the same 
purposes. One of the purposes was serious conversation about litera- 
ture, art, ideas, and public affairs; another was introducing persons 
of talent to persons of wealth and social standing, often, but not 
always, to the profit of both sides. New York society hasn’t showm 
much interest in writers, who, m turn, haven’t learned much about 
society. That may be one of the reasons why society in the old 
sense has been decaying: it had no minstrels to sing its praises or 
novdists — except Edith Wharton — to make it tragic or glittering. 
As lOr serious conversation about literature, most American writers 
arc ashamed or even afraid of it. They sometimes waite about ideas, 
but seldom talk about them. 

Friendships between New York writers or their families arc inter- 
rupJed when one of the families moves to the country "WcMl have 
you out for a weekend,” the wife and the husband tell ihcir Iriciuls, 
and they keep tlie promise once or twice. But weekends, to be en- 
joyable, require servants to keep the liouse in order, and writers 
scattered over the countryside are even less likely to ha\c servants 
th:in their neighbors. The result is that the custom of having people 
up lor the weekend has given way to the custom of having near or 
distmit neighbors in for dinner — since dinners aic less strain on 
the hoiisewile — and the neighbors turn out to be not writers hut 
inlc’ligent and prosperous, often retired people who have chosen 
to live outside the commuting belt. A sort of society is taking shape, 
in Bucks and Fail field Counties and the Litchfield Hills, but it isn’t 
a literary society. 

All this explains the comment of literary visitors from Europe, 
and why it has to be qualilicd. American waiters are si'mewhat iso- 
lated from one another, but they aren’t isolated from people. They 
raiher like to be told that they are lonely, but the loneliness, though 
real, Ls intellectual or emotional rather than ph)sical. Ihe average 
waiter spends more time by himself than men in other professions, 
but that’s only part of the story; he also spends more time in purely 
social intercourse with persons of many types who aren’t office asso- 
ciates or business clients or members of his immediate family. Hem- 
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ingway often says, “Writing is the loneliest trade,” and that is true 
as regards the trade itself. It is also true, however, that Hemingway 
knows more people than most Congressmen or their secretaries and 
has a great number of devoted friends; not many of these happen to 
l^e writers. 

Although there are fewer social contacts among the writers them- 
selves than among those of almost any other nation, a sort of literary 
commonw'ealth continues to exist. Its members don’t see each other 
daily or weekly, but they write candid letters, they serve together 
on prize juries, they meet their distant friends on lecture tours, they 
gather in New York at publishers’ cocktail parties — which are their 
mass rallies and demonstrations — and at the spring “ceremonial” 
of the National Institute of Arts and Letters, and some of them 
spend one or two winter months in a New York hotel, to which 
they invite their literary acquaintances. They read book reviews 
and literary-gossip columns, and they listen to gossip too — not all 
of whi^'h i. malicious; there is such a thing as admiring gossip. One 
famous author knows what another is doing and is obligated to 
pass judgment on his latest work 

This loose profes!iional world is in some ways as snobbish as the 
Faubourg Saint-Cierrnain. Individuals are received in it or they 
arc not received. The reasons for rejection are partly personal (“1 
can’t stand him, he talks to me as if I were a meeting”), but chiefly 
professional (“He can’t write”). Th.e fraud is pretty quickly dis- 
covered and dropped by his colleagues, even though the public still 
reads his work. The man of talent is invited to parties for a long time 
after it is known that he might get drunk and start breaking up the 
furniture, like Hart Crane. One should add that the talented writer 
is likely to be more interesting and less objectionable than the im- 
talcntcd. There arc all sorts of gradations between them, and a peck- 
ing order of talent is quickly established: X can make offensive true 
remarks to Y, who can make them to Z, but Z can’t make them to 
X. “The literary game — ” said my friend George Ollendorf. “Some- 
times it's exactly like the boys’ game of buckeyes. Two authors bump 
their heads together, or their reputations, until one of them cracks. 
The victor moves on to crack another reputation, or be cracked in 
turn. Finally someone is left as King l^iickeye — ” 

“Yes,” I interrupted, “and it’s probably someone who stayed 
out of the tmnie until the last moment.” 

o 
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What They Wear. Among writers in the city, none of the dark- 
brown corduroy suits that painters like, and no businessmen’s blue 
double-breasted suits with a white handkerchief over the heart. In 
Connecticut no llowercd sport shirts worn outside the belt, no 
saddle-stitched jackets without lapels, not many shorts or sandals, 
no tw'o-toned shoes. Most American writers of the 1950s dressed 
rather conservatively, often in the Eastern collegiate uniform of 
tweed jacket (most admired if it was of the best material, gone 
threadbare), button-down Oxford shirt (on the Brooks Brothers 
pattern), gray flannel slacks, and mahogany-colored brogues or 
loafers. Some writers preferred gray single-breasted flannel or 
worsted busiriess suits. In the country they wore denim w^ork shirts, 
Icvis or khaki pants, and dirty white sneakers. Usually they asked 
the barber for a medium haircut; those who had crew cuts or wore 
their hair long in back and at the sides were suspected, most often 
wrongly, of belonging to deviant groups. There were some beards 
among the younger writers who had lived in Europe. 

Writers’ waves followed a diversity of fashions. Some wore dress- 
maker suits or woolen or silk dresses, but the general unpiession 
at cocktail parties w'as of flaring, brightly colored cottons: peasant 
or Mexican biJoLiscs — otten set off with a piece of Mexican silver 
jewelry or i^^jindy Calder pin — broad belts, dirndls or gipsy skirts, 
and low- shoes or ballet slippers. At home in the kitchen 

or garden the wives 'dressed in slacks (or blue jeans, if they were 
Bennington girls) and a man’s white shirt. They had few occasions 
for evening gowms and seldom w'orc hats. Women writers could be 
distinguish^! from writers’ wives by the fact that they did w'car 
hats, some of which belonged in a costume museum. Most of the 
women writers seemed to have dressed Ihcmsclvcs for one of three 
roles; they might be Sirens and dangerous, or they might be Sensible 
Girls with sp:aight hair and loose jackets, or they might be authentic 
and often -pertaining Frumps. 

Diversions. Golf and bridge were regarded as the two principal 
diversions of the professional classes, but not many writers played 
one or the other. Not many were home mechanics. Not many went 
to baseball games or even talked baseball; the only fans among my 
literary accjuaintanccs were Hemingway, Farrell, and John Cham- 
berlain. Some wTiters played a mean hand of poker, many played 
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tennis or badminton, and more played ping-pong, which was close 
to being the writer’s game. Theie were enough skiers so that each 
spring one expected to meet one or two novelists on crutches. There 
were some theater-goers, though not so many as in former years, 
and many concert-goers; attendance at the movies was rather less 
than the average for American households. Many hours were spent 
listening to recorded music; most of this was classical, but younger 
wi iters were likely to be authorities on jazz, with strong feelings for 
or against bop. Most writers liked to travel, and almost all did a lot 
of reading, though some stopped reading books by others during 
the months when they were writing books of their own. Many were 
gardeners or bird watchers, some were hunters- — usually of small 
upland game — and moic were fishermen, especially trout fishermen, 
who could be alone on a stream. 1 he principal diversion of many 
writers, perhaps of most, was drinking together. 

As an excuse for drinking, the vounger writers had parties — 
which ”/ei . also an excuse for courting — and older writers had din- 
ner parlies. Tlie party was a development out of the “orgy” as cele- 
brated by romantic nineteenth-century poets and students; one of 
their ori, ICS is described at length m Tlaubcrt's Sentimental Eiiuca- 
tion. d'he parly ol the 1950s is le^s self-consciously wicked It may 
be planned and scheduled like any other social event, the guests 
may dross for it with careful intormality, but many best par- 
ties arc given, oi thrown, on impulse Some }Oiing will be 

having dmner at a big table in an Italian icstauraiit; each pays for 
his own food and more wane than usual, and the girls pay too if 
they are unattached. Somebody sa\s, “Let's have a paiiv. I'll phone 
Jerry and Pat ” “Well go to mv place/' someone el^^ suggests. 
There will be a great deal of dancing and cmbiacmg ’u corners, some 
barber-shop singing, and perhaps a public quarrel, but the real 
charactciistic of a partv is the feeling that anything can happen or 
be said Next morning it turns out that “anything” vvasu't very un- 
usual or outrageous, but still there was that feeling of possibility, 
and afterward there is the absorbing pleasure of going over the 
details, with comments on ho\^' people acted and revealed their 
characters when they didn’t think about how they were acting. 

The dinner parties of older writers much like other such par- 
ties in servanlless American homes. If she is lucky the hostess has 
persuaded a neighbor woman to serve the dinner and wash the 
dishes. There is a noisy conversation over cocktails, mostly about 
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personalities, but the hostess misses a lot of it because she is won- 
dering whether people will think she is serving the right wine and 
whether the roast will burn. Later she feels relieved when everyone 
praises the dessert. Most of the guests leave early, explaining that 
they have work lo do, but usually one of them gets launched on a 
monologue about a famous novelist who, he claims, has never 
learned to write. At twelve his wife announces that George and 
Betty are taking her home. At two the last guest is still talking and 
is in no condition to drive. At three the host gets his own car out of 
the garage and urges the guest into it, while the guest keeps mum- 
bling, ‘‘Goo shent’nsh olluz life The host, who has heard the t’or- 
miila before, interprets it as, "‘I could forgive Jack Ribblesdalc if 
he had wiitten one good sentence in ail his life. I can’t believe that 
any complete bastard ever wrote a good sentence.” 

Some Vices Attribufid to Writers 

Alcoholism. Not all writers drink more than they should, but a 
great many of them do I know more writers who don’t smoke than 
who don’t drink, and in fact the nondrinkeis are regarded as a Iilllc 
eccentric — unless they explain candidly, like a friend of mine, “I 
can’t diink because I’m an alcoholic.” That always starts a con- 
versation about Alcoholics Anon)mous, an organization that in- 
cludes a fair number of literary members, as well as many lawyers, 
locomotive cngineci's, and a few' priests. Writers drink partly for the 
same reasons as men and women in any other piofessions; one of the 
general reasons, often overlooked, is that the heavy drinkers in many 
professions form an inner group, almost like a Yale senior society, 
which people want to be considered worthy of joining "I hey study 
for the degree of ND, or Noble Drinker, as others study for a doc- 
torate. But writers have special reasons for drinking, and these 
operate with such force that alcoholism becomes one of their occu- 
pational hazards. Among the special reasons, 1 might mention three: 

1 . Writers arc probably shyer, on the average, than members of 
other professions — except painters and composers — and at the 
same time they are more eager to establish direct personal commu- 
nications. Alcohol serves, or appears to serve, as a bridge between 
person and person. After a few drinks writers talk, and listen while 
others talk; they reveal their inner thoughts with calculated indiscre- 
tion; they acliieve what they feci to be a moment of interpersonal 
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truth. There is a simiJar moment after the act of sex, and it helps 
to explain a good deal of sexual promiscuity. 

2. Writing is an activity that involves a high degree of nervous 
tension, and alcohol is a depressant that helps to soothe the nei-v'cs. 
Sonietimes writers get diunk as if they were taking a short vacation; 
they sleep soundly and feel rested in the morning. 

3. For many writers drinking becomes part of the creative proc- 
ess. They drink in order to have visions, or m order to experi- 
ence the Iceling of heightened life that they are tr)/ing to convey (like 
Hart Crane and, I suspect, Dylan Thomas), or in order to get in 
touch with their subconscious minds — feeling, as many writers do, 
that these arc the source of their best work — or in order to over- 
come their excessive obedience to the inner censor, or simply in 
order to start the flow’ of wurds — “I’m priming the pump,” they 
say. Years ago one of my friends urged me to write a novel; he had 
just fimsheil a first novel ol his own T told him that I was afraid I 
couldn't gCi ..larted. 

“I was afraid of that too,” he said. “But I tried sitting down at the 
type writer w'iih a tumbler full of alcohol and water” — it was during 
prohibition —“and it made everything easy. After the first two chap- 
ters I didn’t need to dunk.” 

The lucky dnnkeis arc those who suffer from gout or ulcers — as 
this friend did altcrward — and have to taper olT in time. The un- 
lucky ones are those with iron constitutions who continue drinking 
until they are told that they must stop or die. Sometimes they find 
that drinking and writing have become so involved with each other 
that after they slop drinking they can only go through the gestures 
of writing, as Booth Tarkington, once a noble drinker, seemed to be 
doing m his last books. 1 know two distinguished novelists who have 
never stopped. One of them is among those true alcoholics w'ho 
shouldn't take a drink for the rest of their lives. That is the one rule 
solidly founded on experience: once a man becomes alcoholic he 
can never resist taking a second drink if he has taken the first. This 
novelist, however, has an almost inhuman pride and will power. 
Coming out of a spree that has almost killed him, he takes a drink 
every two hours, then every four hours (with the sweat standing out 
on his forehead as the moment approach es, but he doesn’t d\eat the 
clock), then in a few davs he is back on the schedule that should 
be impossible for a man in his position: one cocktail bctorc lunch, 
two before dinner, and not another diink all day. The second nov- 
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elist has built his daily life around alcohol. After spending the morn- 
ing at his desk, he starts drinking at twelve o’clock — always the 
same drink, gin and orange juice, half and half: gin for calories and 
orange juice for vitamins. He believes that most heavy drinkers 
suffer from not getting enough vitamins or enough sleep In the 
afternoon he reads himself to sleep, then starts drinking again 
at five and continues until ten, when he sits down to a good din- 
ner — without dessert — takes a vitamin capsule, and goes to bed. Ac- 
cording to members of Alcoholics Anonymous, the proof of al- 
coholism lies in the answers to four questions: Do you drink before 
breakfast? Do )ou ever miss a meak^ Do you black out? Do you 
worry about \our drinking? The second novelist drinks more gin 
than any otlicr man I know, and his mark on the test would be zero. 

omosexuaUty . Dr. Berglcr thinks that there is a high incidence 
of homosexuality among writers. There are no statistics on the sub- 
ject, except the doctor’s clinical notes on his thirty-six patients, who 
are too specialized a group to provide reliable evidence My own ob- 
servations and clinical notes would lead me to an opposite conclu- 
sion: it scci^ there is a smaller proportion of homo 

sexuals among wHjBp than in many other professions. Of course 
the conclu Sfo . depots on one’s definition of writers and on whether 
or not thc^^mg includes everyone with a vague dcstre to be pub- 
lishcd. possible that there may be a high incidence of 

homosfl^Rity among would-be writcis, as opposed to the profes- 
sionals fiere again there arc no statistics available, wlMdoubt that 
even Dr. Kinsey could gather them, but one notes many 

of j^JplQpeless manuscripts that come ii^j^yi piiMM^’s oirice 
citliegM^ with homosexual themes or else rWeal, in thetr depiction 
of fS||dpj|baracters, a special sort of malice or gruelty that seems 
to be WmPon sexjual mprsion. 

ScvcilMfcb&rveiJ^ave told me mofUl^p^oscxiiality 

among pfof^s ^| ||||||teter$ii^^ the practice would 

seem to have prevailing at the great 
endowed writers attended. The situa- 

tion might;cha<i^1n the^fJHl'lpHPTas now seems prv>bable — more 
English writers of the next generation \vill bavo 'educated m 
the new coeducational schools supporlcfl by the stat^ Xt'^^ipfesent 
there also seems to be more homo.scxuality among German writers 
than among the Americans, but there is rather less among the Italians 
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and the French — and this in spite of the famous confessions, or half- 
confessions, made by homosexual authors like Proust, Gide, and 
Jouhandeau; these men have been exceptions in a literature quite 
largely devoted to celebrating carnal love between the sexes. 

In the American literary world, although the homosexuals are 
possibly more numerous than in Prance, they form a relatively 
small minority; if there were more of them they would have made 
their presence more obvious. Writers aren’t given to concealing 
their sexual proclivities; in fact they seem to feel a compulsive need 
for revealing their true inclinations, whatever those may be. In Paris 
years ago I knew an American wiiter. now dead, who complained 
of the handicaps imposed on persons of his special bent. He said 
querulously, “The faiiies have their cafes, the lesbians have their 
cafes, the pimps have their cates, but there’s no place where we 
sadists can get together for a quiet t.ilk/’ The same man confessSl 
or boasted in a book of having eaten human tlesh in West Africa, 
and the I'ook an'msetl some indignation in literary circles — one or 
two authors refused to sliakc his hand after reading it — but I can’t 
rcmcrnljer that anyone did more than laugh at Ins confession of 
being a sadist fn the same way homosexuals JbLa|||fcfat;e some ridi- 
cule, but they don't sulTcr trom many sociift;3B|Pfitics — in die lit- 
erary v^orld, that is; I am not speaking of theTatger,,Mrld, where 
the disaliilitics may be (viintul or tragic. In New YorlffiB^ffi Lxmdon 
and Paris, they have their cafes where they continue long 

as they don’t act in such a manner as to atiiact the atte™^of the 
police; buL™S||whilc they do sidTer liom certain professional and 
artistic and these might help to explain why, among^pro- 

fessional th^H^iren’t so many homosexuals as -O^l^dfeht 

First 1 should siw that the handicaps don't seem to vv^|||B|^ily 
on writers twenties. The J||mos^\uals a|p|^them 

liavc the gr^Hprauta^c, iryjj^st cases, of bei|irfrce»dhfr<wTamily 
responsibilitiS} they havfljjH |||||U|ems^ve^‘ (unless 

they may be helping a on 1 1 1 Bend ) . 

They have time to write, and.'^^Bfijp^ have -motive for 

writing, in th^gir/Rjed to assert fcgainst society. 

Some of th(3m raiy, have a very early success. In part ihc* success 
may;.beJtJu^ to the encouragement they receive from other homo- 
sexuals, whomcc to discover new persons of talent, especially if the 
persons are candidates for membership in their own circle of friends. 
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This inclination to help along others of the same type might lead to 
the formation of a pressure group, with unfortunate results for lit- 
erature in general — and for homosexual writers too, since pres- 
sures lead to countervailing pressures — except for another strong 
tendency in the same circles to separate into hostile cliques. The 
vciy )oung writer, however, isn't yet subject to these intramural 
jealousies, and he may be helped on all sides: his work is talked 
about admiringly, it is ‘-hown to magazine editors and book publish- 
ers. and, if the woik is even passably good, it is likely to appear with- 
out dela) 

Sometimes young homosexuals get into print so quickly and their 
books are so favorably reviewed that a false impression may be 
created about the tastes and tendencies of a whole generation. Not 
long after World War II a young novelist began telling people that 
all the interesting new writers of the postwar generation were homo- 
sexuals hke himself; he mentioned half a dozen names. lie had just 
published a first book that was freshly written and deeply feh and 
seemed to promise that he Vvould have a brilliant career. Soon the 
career was cut short bv death, but not before he had published two 
other novels that were full of obscure grudges and contained no liv- 
ing characters. By that time two of the other new novelists whose 
names he mentioned had proved that their talents were anlhcntic. A 
third had become a professional and prolific writer, although he had 
nothing much to say, while a fourth and a fifth had been forgotten 
almost as prematurely as they had been published. Seveial other 
talented novelists had appeared, at the slower pace of men with 
wives and children to support, and nobody would have claimed any 
longer that the generation was homosexual in any rnaikcd degree. 

The professional and artistic handicaps of which I spoke had 
begun to make themselves felt. Some of tlicse arc simply the op- 
posite face of what had earlier been advantages. For example, a 
younger writer can do more work if he has no family responsibili- 
ties, but an older writer without a wife feels lost and emotionally un- 
stable. Homosexual relationships seem to involve a continual small 
turmoil that isn’t favorable to artistic production. The taste for 
novelty that prevails in homosexual circles often leads to the dis- 
covery of new writers, but it also leads to the neglect < ^ older ones, 
who become the victims of professional jealousies and simple malice. 
As for the artistic handicap under which such writers labor, it \\as 
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explained by Tom Hopkinson in his book, Love's Apprentice, where 
he said in part; 

With the deadly logic which directs our life, the attempt to exclude 
woman leads to an overtcminmity in those making the attempt, an over- 
fcmininity of character and manners, but, above all, an overfeminimty 
in the productions of their art; so that it becomes the hallmark, for 
example, of stage designs by a man who despises and disinherits woman 
that they should be a perfect outburst of extravagant frivolity, the 
costumes a mass of elaboration from which no feminine attribute or 
provocation is omitted. Sirnilaily among writers, the distinguishing 
marks of the woman cxcltider are airy fantasy, a fixed determination to 
amuse and a malicious wit, nor are these qualities to be despised. The 
point IS that they aic tcminine ejualitics, and none but the genius — who 
will in any case reach the balance of masculine and feminine inside him- 
self and be liable to show attributes and emotions of both sexes — can 
break through the logic which demands a precise and literal compensa- 
tion for every task avoided. 

The prcciac and literal compensation, or punishment, may take 
the form of an inability to present any characters in whom and for 
whom the reader feels an ordinary human warmth. Sometimes it 
takes other forms as well: for example, the reader may feel that the 
sexes have been transposed and that the women in a novel are really 
boys; or he may feel that the heroine is being hounded to death or 
insanity for the crime — as it appears to the homosexual author — of 
having normal passions; or again he may feel that the author, in 
depicting love between tlie sexes, has made it seem brutal or even 
bestial. Walt Whitman tried to depict normal love — or “woman 
love,” as he called it — in his “Children of Adam” poems and gave 
an impression of forced brutality that contrasts with the appealing 
tenderness of his homosexual or “Calamus” poems. 1 don’t mean to 
imply that these characteristics are shared by every homosexual 
author. Hopkinson is right in saying that artists of exceptional talent 
aicn’t subject to the usual rules and often — not always — escape the 
usual penalties for breaking them. There is no doubt, however, that 
the homosexual of talent, if he achieves a literary success, does so 
in spite of handicaps that aren't imposed on other writers. 


Play-Actin:^. Writers are proud of their profession, but at the 
same time most of them seem to be a little ashamed or protective 
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about it. Instead of saying, “Today I plan to write,” they say, “Fll 
be working,"' as if working were more responsible than writing and 
entitled them to respect as solid citizens. Once a reporter for the 
New Yorker went through a pile of telephone directories and found 
that only one man in the metropolitan area listed himself as a writer; 
he was Brom Weber of Brooklyn, the author of a book about Hart 
Ciane. Partly the other writers, who merely listed their names, were 
displaying the same sort of delicacy that is practiced by the Yale 
giaduates who don't mention the name of their university among 
strangers, if they do talk about their college days, they say, “When 
I was at New Haven.” But partly the writers were showing the effect 
of the years when they were painfully set apart from other boys and 
girls by the mere fact of having literary ambitions. As growm men 
and women they seem to feel that if they don’t mention their profes- 
they can be more at ease among the neighbors. 

A fairly common characteristic ot the writing tribe is that they 
pretend to be something else, adopt a protective coloring, put on 
masks, and hope to deceive others because, in many cases, they 
have already deceived themselves. They like to be regarded not as 
the hard-working jjrofessionals they really arc, but as amateurs 
writing successful befcks in their leisure moments. I know, or my 
friends have known, w'riters who pretended to be sw^clls or dandies, 
brisk e^cecutives, clubmen, tough guys, hipsters, great lovers (male 
and female), explorers, big-game hunters or fishcimcn, foresters, 
farrntjj^ (dirt, subsistence, or gentleman), hucksters, horsemen, 
hoi ticUfturists (especially cross-breeders of irises and delphiniums), 
m^^g^y.or naval strategists, radical or reactionary politicians, pub- 
lilhc ;s. public monuments, and businessmen of several types, includ- 
ifta steamboat operators and country storekeepers. Sometimes the 
public figure, or persona, is so distinct from the writer in private 
life that he falls into the habit of admiring himself in the third person; 
he dbesn’t say, “1 think,” but “John Ribblcsdale thinks.” Since 
many wTitcrs have a studious turn of mind, they may be highly 
successful in their assumed roles, to such an extent that they neglect 
their writing and sometimes abandon it. They betray themselves, if 
at all, by playing the roles too eagerly, like Hollywood actors riding 
to hounds. I suspect that the novelist Louis Brornficld is a more 
passionate farmer than anyone in the United vStates who earns a 
living by farming. 

Writers in business arc a special topic. Kenneth Burke says that he 
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knows many more failed writers who are successful businessmen 
than failed businessmen who have become successful writers. In 
business the writer has many advantages, including the habit of look- 
ing at things in the large and an imaginative grasp of possibilities. 
On the other hand, many writers in business have taken too many 
risks, have neglected practical details, and have put too much trust 
in their partners, as witness the resounding bankruptcies of Scott, 
Balzac, and Mark Twain. It is possible that many corporations 
might profit by having a writer on the board of directors, to suggest 
new policies, but they might be asking lor trouble if they named a 
writer as president. 

On the Incapacity of Writers. We have heard much about the in- 
capacity of writers in general, and poets in particular, for leading 
successful lives. The archetypical poet of the modern era is 5pppo<||^ 
to be impractical and weak-willed, a man who wastes his money, 
lives in poverty and disorder, goes crazy, dies in the gutter, or com- 
mits suicide. Hoidcrlin, Baudelaire, ITancis Thompson, and Hart 
Chanc are cited as c.xampics. 

One might ask whether the apparently fopinJcss lives of such 
poets weren’t connected with tlie high degiec ctf form, direction, and 
tlecision that was displaced in their pocriiSiTorm, direction, dcci- 
Mon are eshausting cjuahties, and the man who achieves them in one 
mcduirn is often left with not enough enentv to achieve them in 
another. Napoleon might be cxmtiasied with these poets; a,^a very 
young man he wrote sentimental cssa\s and started a novel. ^ other 
circumstances he might have finished the novel and micht havej^ol- 
lowed it w'ith better ones, but then he found that he was able 
pose his wall on masses of living men; the) became his field ol dij^- 
sion and, in a sense, Ins artistic medium. Baudelaire worked v\^ith 
words, made his choices among them as Napoleon chose persons 
to carry out his mders, and tried to organize the wands into a new 
system of relationships — almost, one might say, a newv society. If he 
show'cd no talent for oigamzing his own life, lot alone the lives oi 
others, one reason might be that his energy was exhausted in writing 
the poems. 

We might also note that Baudelaire, like many other poets of the 
modern era, was trying to convey an eficK.t of hallucination. The ef- 
fect depended on his cultivating a type of intensely personal vision 
that kept him from being a well-adjusted member of any social 
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group. That is a special disability of subjective and visionary poets, 
but prose writers also find at times that the mere act of writing makes 
them less competent to meet the problems of daily life. Sitting at his 
desk or pacing up and down the room, an author hears his own 
unspoken voice, but he doesn’t properly hear other voices or sec 
what people are doing. Sometimes he is absent-minded and a little 
helpless for several months while he is writing a book, though at 
other times he may prove to be a hard-headed man of affairs. After 
he has finished the book — or even a magazine article — he doesn’t 
want to talk or listen for a while, but merely to be told that what he 
has done is wonderful and unique. 

“Tve always thought of myself as a practical person,” George 
Ollendoif told me. try to plan ahead, save a little money, and 
buy nothing I don’t need. But the day 1 finish a story almost any- 
body could sell me almost anything — especially if he started by read- 
ing the story and showing that he liked it. Perhaps il’s the way your 
mind gets to woiking. Day after day I’ve been looking for ic- 
markablc features in the persons 1 was writing about. I've been try- 
ing to construct something, not tear it dow n. Then, if a fellow wants 
to sell me a piece of land or a garden tractor or an idea, I sec its re- 
markable features too and I say, ‘Yes, yes, tell me nioie about it.’ 

“And another thing,” George continued. “I alw'ays think of my- 
self as a first-class chaulTeur. Gathering material, 1 often drive lil- 
teen or twenty thousand miles a year, and never an accident. But 
it’s different when J’ve just finished a story or when I’m thinking 
hard about what to write — then it’s keep away fiom George Ollen- 
dorf, the absent-minded man. Or that’s the way it used to be, but 
now I have better sense and make Betty drive w hen 1 can't keep my 
mind on the road.” 

I said, “Maybe the highway police should invent a test for absent- 
minded writers, like the test for drunken drivers.” 

George sat there stirring the ice in his highball with a square fore- 
fi.nger. At last he said, “It’s not a bad life, looking back at it.” 

“You mean being a writer?” 

“It’s a good life, and I’d choose it again, but it has some bad years 
in it, especially around the age of forty. That’s the time when writ- 
ers have to face up to what they’ve been doing, like everybody else. 
They are halfway through their active careers, and perhaps they've 
made a little success, but not the sort they were hoping for, and now 
the future begins to look like the past and not so interesting. They 
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begin to wish desperately that everything could be changed, starting 
tomorrow — wives, jobs, friends, places, everything, before the walls 
close in. It’s the forty-year-old crisis that Shaw talked about in one of 
his letters to Chesterton, who was rccoveiing slowly after a seiious 
illness. Shaw told him that the same sort of thing liad happened to 
most writers in their forties, including himself, although in other 
cases the illness mightn’t be physical. The forties are the time for 
nervous breakdowns, like mme — ” George looked at me sideways — 
“not to mention writer’s block, visits to the psychoanalyst, religious 
conveisions, taking to drink or swearing olT, running away with a 
younger woman, going back to jour wife, and maybe, at the end of 
It all, growing up, or at least coming to terms with jourself. Writers 
take a long time to grow up, but the good ones wear better than 
other people do.” 

He emptied his glass and rose to go. “After fifty it’s not so bad,” 
he said as he paused at the door. “You don’t expect so much and 
you woik h'^rder, even if you have less energy. In fact there are two 
dungs I really enjoy about growing old as a writer, outside of being 
a tree man and having to face new problems each day. I’ve always 
been lascmated by the curious patterns that persons make of their 
lives — billions of lives and no two patterns exactly the same. As the 
people ajound me get older, the patterns become more intricate and 
more distinct, and now 1 know the end of many stories that I won’t 
ever write, but 1 won’t forget them cither. 1 think about them when 
1 can’t sleep, and I think what curious lives we lead in this world.” 

George opened the door and stood with his bald head shining 
pink in the late-aftcinoon sun. “The other pleasant thing about get- 
ting older IS a personal matter too, but 1 think you'll understand it. 
All my life Tve been talking to mj^clf, as I suppose most writers do. 
I've learned a lot in sixty years, and now," he said as he backed 
away, “the conversation is more interesting.” 

Thfir PuuLic Status 

Writers occupy a peculiar position in the class structure of Ameri- 
can society; they compose what sociologists would call an out-group, 
or rather a collection of such groups. From the economic stand- 
point they belong to the professional segment of the middle classes 
and, as a rule, they have no inherited capital except that which was 
invested in their educations. Their incomes are smaller on the aver- 
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age than those oMoctors and attorneys, larger than those of clergy- 
men, and roughly equal to those of college professors. Socially they 
don't fit into the middle-class pattern, and their behavior is in some 
ways like that of the rich, in other ways like that of the uiban poor. 
Theii|||piarginal position is typified by their choice o^^ j:csidence. In 
citie^hey often live in districts abandoned by thc^pp® and taken 
over by the poor — like Greenwich Village — or else on the dividing 
line between rich and poor neighborhoods, as in the far-east Seven- 
ties of Manhattan, the Near North Side of Chicago, and in Boston 
on the wiong slope of Beacon Hill. When they move out of cities they 
go beyond the middle-class suburbs into areas where small fairns 
are interspersed with gentlemen’s estates. 

Their profession gives them freedom of movement — and of con- 


duct too — but it confers no luster on its individual members, as medi- 
cine dom to a greater extent than architecture and engineering. Peo- 
ple don i say, “He’s a writer,” with the undertone of wonder and 
dis^Pt that o^psi^ their voices when they say, “He’s a scicn- 
tist!^he distrust not often the admiration. Such luster — 


tist“he distrust is 
or prestige of 

quality 

co! leasgAtkMHS 


secietyr^ 

D^Ktiocm 


Ilfclividual writers possess is ally due 


work, but to its pubU^cceptance. The 


^fAmeria 


sbf of th^ common rcM 
unbounded^ 
flPc^tvW^d seem probaM^ 
Shfl^lfans- M judging, the grea 
ber.” 


Kaised or condemned^ 


a 

wshonU 


jy arC'-all .^ndov^^vith equal 
nlil lifiinrith th&^eater num- 


- l*hc novelist whose books hftv?X the rnffli^, and the 

dramatist whose last play was resTia^d tt successful Ifnovie after 
running two years on Broadway, mayT|»i be minor 'writers, but 
they arc great men by virtue of their public positions; in a democracy 
the consumers’ dollars arc ballots, and these authors have received 
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millions of vote^They are besieged by the pub^ as if they pos- 
sessed a mana that could be transmitted to others not only by per- 
sonal contact, or by ownership of a book or program that the great 
man has autographed, but also by a pilgrimage to the house where 
the book was written. Betty MacDonald’s The and / de^ibed 
her misadv4|jji|pres on a chicken ranch in a rather unfrequent^ sec- 
tion of the Olyinpic Peninsula. After her book had sold a million 
copies the new owners of the ranch w^erc so besieged wath visitors that 
they put signs on the highway and charged an admission fee. An- 
thony Adverse, that great success of the early 1930s, was written by 
the late Hervey Allen in a Bermuda house called h^clicity Hall. The 
house was later occupied by friends of James Thurber, wlio reports 
that for a \car or two, ‘There was a constant stream of sightseers. 


he had 


They olTcrcd labuloiis amounts tor a harp gate that Allen himself 
had built and for a large sewing chair he had made for his ^e. A|^ 
they offered as much as a pound or live dollars for any penRl Y 
used.” 

The mana of a famous author can bg 
but the himself is unable to ^ 
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"‘Yoifll have to speak louder.” 

“rin looking for Mr. Malhewson.” The fenders started shaking 
again. . . where he lives?” 

‘There’s nobody named Mathevvson on this road.” Pause. 
“There’s a Josephson.” 1 was thinking of Matthew Josephson, author 
of Zola and The Robber Batons. 

“Josephson, that’s right.” 

I told him how to find the Josephson house, and the pil;;rim put 
his car into gear Then he shouted above the clatter of the fenders, 
“He’s a gieat man!” 

As I went back to trimming pine trees 1 reflected that a double 
impulse must have led him to make that statement Partly he was 
atoning for his mistake, but partly he was scolding the town in my 
person for its lack of respect to a distinguished resident; at the very 
least there should have been a signboard with Josephson’s name on 
it, so that strangers and pilgrims wouldn't look for Mathewsv)n. Most 
towns — I’m not thinking now of ours — don't pay much attention 
to w] iters unless they demand attention by some hum ol eccentric 
behavior. The writers, in turn, don’t often take much pait in town 
activities. As a rule they don’t join country clubs or “service” clubs 
or bridge clubs or reading circles, and they don’t belong to church 
or ci\ic organizations (except the PTA, if they have children). I 
suspect that the neighbors legard them with distrust, as if they were 
surrounded with an atmosphere of the dangerous and illicit. Lights 
bum too late in their houses, where sometimes there is noisy singing 
behind closed blinds or a burst of laughter from the darkness of the 
lawn. V/rilcrs arc rumored to drink too much and to be careless 
about their marital attachments. 1 he tradespeople aicn't certain that 
they will pay their bills. Often the rumor gets around that they are 
Communists. 

The vague hostility that divides wTiters and intellectuals from the 
mass of the American population has a long history behind it. P’or 
each new generation it started in grade school, where most of the 
future intellectuals were poor boys who made high marks. If they 
weren’t poor they had some other social handicap, like being Jews 
or the children of college professors, and of course the high marks 
were a handicap in themselves. I’he future writers were more likely 
to come from middle-class families whth books in the house. They 
were lonely boys and girls with lots of ability, so the teachers said, 
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but with mixed academic records; they made A’s in their favorite 
subjects, but, unlike the future intellectuals, they often did badly in 
mathematics or science. Most of them weren’t very good at sports, 
were shy or boisterous in company, and weren’t invited to all the 
parties. It was the same in high school and later in college; on one 
side was the uneasy feeling of the athletes and class politicians that 
they weren't being sulficiently admired; on the other side was the 
shame of the bright boys at not being asked to join fraternities in 
which, as a matter of fact, they would have been unhappy. Still later 
in life the division that began by being one of temperament would 
take the form of opposing caste loyalties, though individuals might 
move fioni one caste to another A few of the boys who belonged to 
the literary crowd in college aftcrwaird became successful business- 
men or corporation lawyers, but they did so, in some cases, with a 
sense of having betrayed their owai natures. Verv few of them w^ent 
into politics. We have had some literary Presidents, notably the first 
Rooseveh, but it is seldom and as if by accident that a writer gets 
elected to Congress. 

Politicians as a class aren’t friendly to writers, and that helps to 
explain w by the government hasn’t made an impressive record lor it- 
self as a patron of literature. Except in the years of the Federal Arts 
Projects ' ( 1935- 1943), the American republic has done less for its 
writers, even quantitatively, than some of the smaller European king- 
doms, including Belgium, Denmaik, and Sw^eden. It has no ministry 
or bureau or government-sponsored council of the fine arts. It offers 
no prizes, medals, or honors of anv sort, and no financial rewards 
in the shape of stipends, pensions, or sinecures to w riters, artists, or 

1. Thert' werr four of these fcacral projects: Theater, Writers’, Music, and 
Graphic Ails the v>hoIe piograin, desipncd to bung ait to the people on a 
vast scale, was conceived bv Jacob Uakcr, of the Work Projects Adnnnistra- 
tion, and was earned out t>y Harry Hopkins, head of the WP.X.^n other 
words, it was a creation of the exceiiiive hraneh, which has always been more 
friendly, or less untnendly, to tlie arts th.an the legislative I he artistic cfTorts 
of the four pioiects vverc aK\a)s hampered and confused hy the notion that 
WPA w'as simpiv a chaiitablc organization, the best workers were likely to 
be dismissed, as not being m need, while they were wTiting a guidebook or 
painting a mural that nobodv else could finish. Moreover, the projects were 
alw'ays under allaek bv Gongress. which suspected that any artist was a Red, 
and they received only a divided support from the administration In 1939 
the Federal Fheater Project, which had been Uu most cntcrpusing of the four, 
was voted out of existence. The other piojccls lingeicd on unobtrusively until 
1943, when the WPA w'as abolished or, as the President said, was given its 
“honoiable diseharve ” 
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musicians. Exactly one government post in about two million is 
reserved for a practicing artist; it is the privately endowed chair of 
poetry at the Library of Congress. A succession of poets had been 
appointed to the chair for one-year terms. In 1954, however, it had 
been empty for about two years, because the last poet nominated tor 
the position had failed to receive a security clearance. 

The picture isn’t quite so negative as I have made it seem. Tn an 
indirect fashion the government has olTered not a little help to the 
arts in America. Notably its taxation policy has favored the estab- 
lishment <4' great endowed institutions like the Ford, Rockefeller, 
Guggenheim, and Bollingen Foundations which in turn have sub- 
sidized a great number of scholarly projects and a smaller number 
of literary projects; together the foundations serve almost the same 
purpose as a European ministry of cullute. Besides granting them 
tijIL exemption, the government has taken a lew measures of its own 
to entourage the literary trades. It helps to arrange for the cxporla- 
6f books ta Europe and Asia It maintains the Library of C’on- 
which .is thiy largest in the country and which olTers many 
sC'viccs to other libraries The Army and the Navy have purchased 
Jffhoks in quantities for camp and shipboard reading. 4 lie United 
States Information Service has purchased other: lor distnbutit>n 
inroad, as well as maintaining overseas libraries. V few waiters have 
be^p granted government fellowships — Fulbriglits-^aftcr leceiv- 
i^Slsectiritv clearances, and other:^ have been sent abroad on cul- 
tutal missions by the State Department. On the other hand, there are 
somC'^l^spccts in which writers, as compared w ith members of other 
professions, are penalized by federal law's or admimsO alive prac- 
tices. To mention a few of these, some old, some new: 

Theie is the obsolete and inadequate copyright law. It olTers less 
protection to American authors than they would receive from their 
govcrpnicnt if they were citizens of almost any otner coiimry. It is 
also unjust to foreign authors, and it is full of traps for the careless 
and unwary. For years the Authors’ League and the publishing in- 
dustry have been trying to bring it up to date. A modern copyright 
bill has been introduced at every session of Congress, but it usually 
fails even to reach the floor. 

There are unfair provisions of the income tax. Over a fivc-ycar 
period an author is likely to pay more in taxes than members of other 
professions whose total incomes were larger than his, but also were 
more regular. The author may have spent the five years in writing 
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two books, only one of which was a financial success. In that case 
most of his income has been received in one or two of the years and 
has been taxed at a much higher rate than he would have paid on his 
average income for the whole period. 

There is the postal regulation which provides that any parcel con- 
taining as much as two or three lines of handwritten or typewritten 
material must pay postage at the letter rate. The corrected galley 
proofs of a novel arc a “letter” weighing several pounds. The manu- 
script of a novel is also a “letter,” and it is doubly expensive to mail, 
considering that the author sliould enclose stamps for its return. In 
many countries manuscripts and corrected proofs can be mailed as 
“commercial papers” at a lower rate; thus, a Canadian author can 
submit a manuscript to a New York publisher for about a third of 
what it w'ould cost in postage if he lived in Connecticut. 

P'inally there are the restrictions on travel abroad and on empl^- 
ment by the government that have been imposed as a result af the 
cold war !'■» ’hcory the restrictions shouldn’t bear more heavily 
the wilting profession than on any other. In theory they are intenJ^ 
to prevent Americans from acting as Communist couriers in Euro^ 
or Asia, and to keep untrustworthy persons from being appoint^ 
to posts in which they might betiay government secrets In practicii 
the lestrictions ha^ e extended to a much wider field and many pub- 
lic, private, or endowed institutions have begun to require a modified 
form of security clearance for w'oik that bears no relation to natii|g5til 
security. Appalled by the prospect that a Congressional committee 
might accuse them ol giving money to homosexuals or subv^rves, 
some universities and some foundations have hired professional in- 
vesiigalors to look for “derogatory information” about applicants 
for posts or Icllowships. In practice, derogatoiy information about 
wa iters is easy to find, or fabricate or misinterpret, if only because of 
the gossip that circulates at cocktail parties. A writer condu^'ts his 
education in public, c.xprcsscs his opinions, and leaves a printed 
record of Ins mistakes. Any talented writer likes to associate wath 
other men of talent, who may not always be men of discretion. Try- 
ing to be honest, he is certain to ollend some people, he is lucky 
if lie makes two friends witliout making at least one enemy. If an 
investigator wants to find derogatory in^'ormation about a book re- 
viewer, for example, he has only to inquire among the authors whose 
books the reviewer didn’t like. One or two of them are pretty certain 
to believe, sincerely, that the reviewer is either a fascist or a paid 
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agent of the Cominform: how else could he have failed to acknowl- 
edge tlie deep cogency of what they had written? 

Investigators are trained as policemen, not as literary critics or 
evaluators of literary gossip, and they live in a world with different 
folkways from those of writers. vSometimes their rcpoits contain 
items of derogatory information, soberly repeated, that sound pretty 
fantastic to a writer’s ears. One rather famous poet, who had often 
been scolded in the 1930s for his lack of interest in radical move- 
ments, was refused a security clearance in 1952 on suspicion of hav- 
ing been a radical. Among the items of derogatory information that 
weighed against him were ( 1 ) that he had once, long ago, written 
an obscure and ambiguous poem in which tiie word “Communist ’ 
w^as used with what appeared to be a favorable connotation, thoug h 
one couldn’t be certain, and (2) that he had contributed to Partistui 
Review. The investigator hadn't read Partisan Review and didn't 
know that it w'as anti-Communist. Another poet --we might call 
him X — was granted a Fulbright iellowship but also failpd to receive 
his clearance. One derogatory item was that he and his wife had 
attended a cocktail party given by Y, a distinguished autlior who was 
suspected of being homosexual. Afterward Y applied for a Fulbrigh’ 
and received his clearance; the suspicion hadn't been confiimed 
Z is a novelist who wanted to spend a year in Hurope. He Was re- 
fused a passport, not because he belonged to any subversive or- 
ganization — he didn’t belong to anything and is a loyal citi/cn, 
like all the others f have mentioned — but presumably because he 
had written and published a statement that the Passport Bureau 
didn’t like. I say “presumably” because the bureau doesn't have to 
offer any specific reason for its action. It merely cites the Mc- 
Carran Act, which it interprets in a broad fashion, and the victim, 
if he is a writer, usually keeps quiet for fear of being bianded as 
a subversive character. There have been many refusals of passports 
that didn’t get into the newspapers As for positions with the govern- 
ment, very few writers applied for them after 1950, word having 
gotten around that anyone w'ho had published a book was likely to 
get into trouble with Congress. Roy M. Cohn, chief counsel for 
Senator McCarthy’s subcommittee, might have been speaking for 
many Congressmen when he was asked about the choice of speakers 
for a television program and said, “Any author is out.” 

Any author was open to political attack because authors as a 
class had little or no political power. What some of them wrote 
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might influence voters in ten or twenty years, but they were seldom 
able to help their candidates in a given election. It is even a serious 
question whether their almost unanimous support of Stevenson in 
1952 added to or subtracted from his total vote; other groups may 
have decided to vote against anyone who aroused such enthusiasm 
among the eggheads. There is one Congressional district out of 435 
where people in the literary professions — including writers, editors, 
publishers, agents, and book designers — have settled in such num- 
bers that they might conceivably iiold the balance of power in a 
close election. The district is the I^ourlh Connecticut and at one 
time, exceptionally, it was represented by a writer, Clare 13oothc 
Luce. Her successor was John Davis Lodge, who is the son of a 
rather gifted minor poet. In 1954. howcvci, the district was repre- 
sented by Albert P. Morano o( Danbury, who, if he had ever read 
books or spoken to authors or defended their interests in Congrcs>>, 
had managed to conceal the derelictions. 

As 1 read over these last pages, it seems to me that they might give 
a false impression of my notions concerning a possibly ideal rela- 
tionship between American writers and their government. I might 
appear to be arguing that wriieis should be exempt from political 
restrictions and yet should have a great deal of political influence, 
that many of them should be .appointed to government positions, 
and that Congress should appropiiale money to encourage Ameri- 
can literature. As a matter of fact I am dubious about all three of 
these propositions. Writers in politics haven’t always or often proved 
to be wiser than othei politicians; sometimes they have been more 
foolish. Many writers in government have shown themsel/es to be 
capable and efTective public servants, but the better they were as 
bureaucrats, the more likely they were to acquire bureaucratic habits 
of thouglfl whiffli aie fatal to good w'riting. That Congress should 
establish a bureau of line arts, with money to spend for literary prizes 
and fellow^ships, is a much more tempting notion, but there are a 
few serious arguments against it. One is that such a bureau would 
be involved in politics, w'ith its prizes going to writers wTose opinions 
were politically correct at the time, and to another group of writers 
in the next administration. Another argument is the increased 
danger of federal censorship; if Congress were spending money for 
literature, it would try to encourage some types of literature and 
might soon decide that other types should be penalized. Still an- 
other argument against such a bureau is that it might lead — the 
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more influential it became, the more surely it would lead — to an 
oflicial schl>ol of art and an official theory of writing that all Ameri- 
cans would be expected to follow, as all Russian writers arc expected 
to be socialist realists. 

I am a pluralist in questions of literary doctrine a:s in theories 
of government. I don’t like to see too much power concentrated in 
one man or place or party or institution. The fedefaf government 
is our greatest institution, but I should like to sec its power counter- 
balanced by that of smaller institutions, not only state ‘and local 
governments, but also the churches, the schools, the universities, 
the newspapers, the magazines, the arts, and the dillercnt profes- 
sions, each with ^feeling of separate life, each with customs and 
st^dards that the force of law in its separate domain, d'hc 

literary profession is on^^of those domains, and I should like to 
see rJ^ehforiic its own standaids. In one sense the critics arc its 
courts ttf ‘I^Wybut It is even more imporiant for them Vo honor good 
writing and careless writing; also the stand- 

ards thej enforce?- should be those of quality, not ihos.- of method 
or doctiine or poUtipal ofiinion. Thera-should be many theories of 
3iiterature and nvduy centers of literary activity. If writers need hnan- 
cial help to do their best work — and niany of them do need such 
because the rewards for distinguished writing are not aUvays 
&4pugh to support them, and also because it takes a long time for 
I writer to become established— ^then tiie liclp should come from 
ipci's^tely endow'cd inslitutionSj, as at present, rather than Irom the 
fedCT^ government. All that the wriiers can f<iirly ask (’•f the gov- 
ernment IS that it shouldn't discriminate against them Notably, it 
shouldn’t interfecc.w'ith the institutions that IrcO'c. been helping them, 
nor should it fry, as some Congressional coinmiirccs have been 
doing, to force universities and foundations into a great coordinated 
— f^leiehgcs'cfujUet was Hitler’s word — sy.stcm of correct mass 
opinion. 

It was" in 1831 that Alexis de Tocqueville made his only visit 
to this country. When he wrote his two volumes on Vemocrocy in 
America, he included a short book or section called “Influence of 
Democracy on the Action of the Intellect in the United States.” 
Literature and the trade of waiting arc discussed in that section, 
but in the brief space that Tocqueville tlioughl they deserved. At 
the lime of his visit our only writers of distinction w^erc Irving, 
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Bryant, and Cooper. Although he seems to have read and mildly 
admired them all, he dismissed them as being “English in substance 
and still more so in form. . . . The inhabitants of the United States 
have at present,” he said, “properly speaking no literature. The 
only authois whom I acknowledge as American are the journalists. 
These indeed arc not great writers, but they speak the language 
of the country^mid make themselves heard.” On the basis of Ameri- 
can journalism — and also of his general theories about life in a 
democraiic society — he ollcicd a senes of predictions about the 
American lilerature that was likely to appear. One is surprised to 
find that a few of the prophecies he made on that basis might serve 
as descriptions of American wTiting today. Hei^ire some remarks 
from his one-page chapter on “The Trade of l^rature”; 

Dcmocracv not only infuses a taste for letters among* die^tfading 
classes, but introduces a tiading spiiit inio literature. . 

I'he ever increasing crovNd of readeis and their conUp^^^craving for 
something uev\ ensure the sale p( books dh^mobiil^y tMth esteems. 

In democratic times the public frcquerrtlv treat^’ authors as kings do 
their courtiers; they enrich and despi'-e them. . . . 

Democratic literature is aJw'a\s infested .with a tribe of WTiters whS,' 
look upon letters as a mere trade; and lor some few great authors who 
adorn it, \ou may reckon thousands ol idea-mongers. 

Tocqueville w'as tilrnost as severe, but much less accurate, 
he talked about the style and structure, or lack of stiucture, thdt 
one might expect to find in a democratic literature. He said ii^a'it. 

Taken as a whole, literature in democratic ages can never present, as 
it docs in the periods of aristocracy, an aspect of order, regularit), sci- 
ence, and art; its form, on the contrary, will ordinarily ^ slighted, some- 
times despised. St vie will tiequcntlv be fantastic, incorrect, over- 
burdened, and loose, almost alwa\s vehement and bold. Authors will 
aim at rapidity of execution more than at perfection of detail. Small 
productions w ill be more common than bulky books; there w'ill be more 
wit than erudition, more imagination than profundity; and literal y per- 
formances will bear marks of an untutored and rude vigor of thought, 
frequently of "great variety and singular fecundity. 

In 1831 that was what every foreigner expected that American 
literature would be when it finally appealed; and later there w'ere 
some American authors — notably Whitman — who tried hard to ful- 
fill the expectation. But neglect of form, a vehement style, and a 
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rude vigor of thought didn’t prove to be qualities that would dis- 
tinguish American authors as a group. On the contrary, most of 
the good ones, beginning with Washington Irving, were stylists, and 
a few were great stylists; no aristocrat of letters spent more time 
in clioosing the exactly right word than an apparently untutored 
author like Mark Twain. Instead of displaying a rude vigor of 
thought, American writers as a group proved to be careful work- 
men, even highly skilled technicians; they included a long line of 
inventors, properly speaking, that luns from Poe and Hawthorne 
to Pound, Eliot, and Cummings. This passion for clean workman- 
ship and technical research, w'hich also appears in American paint- 
ing and architecture, doesn't prove that the writers or painters or 
architects w'cre aliens in their own country. What Tocqueville failed 
to see was that the American interest in practical science and en- 
gineering, W'hich he praises in another connection, w’ould be dis- 
played not only in workshops and factories but also in art and 
literature. 

There are other characteristics of American waiting that seem 
to result partly from social forces and partly fiom the specific situa- 
tions in which writers live. Always they are subject to the mass 
pressures of a democracy — that is, they are constantly being ad- 
monished, by looks or gossip, to vote the right ticket, have the right 
appliances in iheir kitchens and the right flowers on tlicir lawns, 
drive the right sort of car, and shape their books to the right pattern. 
Lately some critics have taken to scolding authors for lecling alien- 
ated from society. It seems to me that conformity, not alienation, 
is the danger to which most authors arc likely to succumb. At the 
very least they arc tempted to prove their standing in society by 
spendinL^ and earning more money and thereby sacrificing the quiet 
and watchful indolence that a talent needs it it is to flowei. Tocque- 
ville said of this country in 1831, and might have said of it today, 
“Everyone is in motion, some in quest of power, others of gain. In 
the midst’of this universal tumult, this incessant conflict of jarring 
interests, this continual striving of men after fortune, where is that 
calm to be found which is necessary for the deeper combinations 
of the intellect?” 

American writers have no centers of opinion among themselves 
that w'ould help them to resist social pressures; I mean, nothing that 
serves the purpose of PTcnch salons and literary schools. Much of 
their work scerns to show' that they don't often hear good conversa- 
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tion. Americans in general, including the writers, are story-tellers 
rather than conversationalists, and an evening in company is likely 
to hop rather than glide along, in a series of anecdotes each followed 
by laughter and a silence. Enough cocktails will give the illusion 
of conversation but not the reality; not the current of words and 
ideas in which a group is carried forward like swimmers in the 
same river. One result is that American writing, especially when 
it deals with ideas, seldom gives the impression of being spoken. 
Try reading it aloud and some of it seems unpronounceable. 

Much of our serious writing, as distinguished from our magazine 
stories, has always tended to be eccentric or provincial; even Haw- 
thorne and Emerson bear the maiks of their isolation from good 
society and their partial isolation Irom any society, just as P'aulkner 
and Wolfe would later bear them. In subject matter too, American 
literature shows the result of isolation, since few of our authors have 
lived in close contact witli financiers or politicians or labor leaders 
or simple busmessmen. li many representative figures are missing 
from our representative novels, the reason is chielly that the novelists 
preferred to write about persons with whom they were familiar. 
Often they chose exceptional characters who, like themselves, were 
outside the current of American society. 

For the most part our literature has been critical of that society, 
and we have ne\cT produced an olhcial poet like Vergil, who cicated 
the myth of the Roman state. Our great authors have scolded the 
nation nu)rc than they praised it. Often their scolding has been 
eloquent and wholly justified, but often loo it has been eccentric 
or ill-informed. Lacking .n most of our fiction iiave been the quali- 
ties that Matthew Arnold praised in Chaucci's poetry, which he 
described as having a 'Marge, free, simple, clear \et kindly view 
of human life,’’ and again as having “largeness, freedom, shrewd- 
ness, benignity.” The qualities aic indeed present in Whitman and 
Mark Twain, but elsewhere in the best American writing they are 
likely to be replaced by narrowness and intensity, with depth of 
experience compensating for its want of breadth. 

There is a fact-mindcdncss in American life that has always pro- 
duced good reporters. One of tlicm, John Bartlow Martin, said in 
1954, *i spend at least as much time in leg work as I do in writing. 
Probably a great deal more. But Eve a belief that the important 
thing in a piece is the cumulative impact of the facts themselves.” 
That belief in “the facts themselves,” as distinguished from reflec- 
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tions on the facts, is peculiarly American; but so^^op is the how- 
mindednMsi‘the respect for technical skill, that ha^ade (fUr writ- 
ing almoai from the beginning, and certainly from HaWth|rne’s day, 
as smooth and efficient as our engines. 1 he skill is best shown in 
shorter efforts, lyrics and stories and novellas, are 

unexcelled in any literature of our time; it isn’t l||a|^fembined 
with the imaginative grasp or the patient meditatitln^fct unif^a 
long novel. In genera) we do not give our authors of leisure 

or the sort of recognition that would u^i^kc 

constructions. There are no real epics^our p^S^ and, except 
for Moby-Dicky we have produced very few in pr^lHI 
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THE NEXT FIFTY YEARS 

IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


During the Jftli&or^mgly after World 

y/ur II, Amcrit® lifeji|»^^ging in^re fashions than most 
pf&ple rci|lized> changes V6re laigely (|uantitative 

arfd s^n be disregaiSsStt^l^^ that deals, ns this has dealt, with 
the|t'^w^ of litcrai^J|te.ddicrs\erc quahtatne and had begu^ 
to pioduce character with ntnv values and a diiferent scnsiT 
of life, onif'that will be reflected in the writing of the ntat half- 
ccnluiy. 

'1 he population of the country had doubled in my lifetime^ Jjie 
increase was from 76 millon in 1900 to 151 million m 19^0. Here 
was a quantitative change that involved many changes in qu*lrty. 
In proportion to tlio total population there were more women in 
1950, ^hen they first outnumbered the men; theie weie more 
persons over sixty and many more white-collar woikcrs, while the 
number of farmers and miners had decreased absolutely as well as 
relatively. More •cvf the new Americans wcie living in Michigan, 
Florida, Texa.s*and on the Pacific Coast, where the population had 
been growing, faster than elsewhere in the countrv; all four regions, 
but especially Califoinia, were playing a larger part in literature, 
in some of the piairic states, the population wasn’t gi owing at all. 

Most of the iiicieasc lor the country as a whole was in the 
standard metropolitan arc. is; by 1950 there were 168 of these, each 
including one or more cities with at least fifty thousand inhabitants. 

229 
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In almost all the metropolitan areas the suburbs were growing 
faster than the cities, many of which were standing still. City 
dwellers have often been depicted as lonely creatures lost in a 
crowd of strangers; sometimes they live for years in a big apartment 
house without speaking to anyone there except the janitor. The 
new Americans lived outside the city in communities where they 
knew their neighbors by name and tried to win their approval. 
“People like people,” said William Levitt, “that's been our ex- 
perience.” By acting on that piinciple, Levitt and Sons — William 
was one of the sons — became the largest planners and builders of 
suburban communities. 

The new Americans liked to be with other Americans and spent 
less time by themselves than their parents used to do. They also 
spent less time at w^ork, more time with their wives or husbands and 
the younger children, less time with other relatives, and more time 
with persons of their own age having ibout the same incomes and 
many interests in common; to use a sociological term, they de- 
pended on “peer groups” for companionship. Living in groups, they 
learned to cooperate and compromise. They asked advice about 
their personal alTairs more often than in the past, and more of 
their business decisions w'cre made in conference. Once a man was 
judged by what he could do with horses, cattle, crops, timber, and 
ir!one}7-could he make it breed hke his animals? — but after World 
V/ar IT he was judged, in his business li^'c, largely bv what he 
could wath people. More and more of the successful Americans 
w'ere administrators or — whatever their titles might be — managers 
of personnel. 

The physical type was changing along with the social character. 
Americans w^ere taller than Ihcir parents of the same sex,^ w'ith 
broader shoulders, deeper chests, nanower hips, and longer legs. 
Though quicker and more agile, they .seemed to have less physical 
endurance; they didn’t excel in maialhon races or cro^s-country 
skiing. A doctor in charge of athletes at the University of Viiginia 
complained that football injuries increased by ihiity per cent after 
the introduction of a new' rule that kept players in the game for 
longer periods. “Most boys today,” he said, “don't walk aai much 

1. My son is nine inches taller than my father was; I stand between the 
two. In World War I, when a company was lined up in oider of height I was 
somewhere near the hca<l of the line, usually in the fourth eitd)t-m<in squad; 
in World War 11, 1 would have been demoted to the middle of the company. 
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as they used to. They usually ride in an auto and consequently their 
legs and their bodies are weaker.” The favorite exercise of many 
young Americans was a short, fast swim, followed by a sun-broil 
on the beach. One pictured a new race built like herons, with 
slender legs not designed for walking or climbing, but merely for 
standing in shallow water. 

The climate was changing, though nobody knew how long the 
process would continue. Heat instead of cold was becoming the 
enemy to be outwitted, sometimes by taking long vacations or 
living near a lake, sometimes by installing air conditioners. As 
the summers gicw hotter, southern plants and animals were spread- 
ing noilhward, like mesquitc and sagebrush in the mountain states. 
The land itself was changing as its inhabitants were redistributed 
around the metropolitan centers and along the radiating lines ol 
force that were superhiglways. Away from the highways and 
summer resoits, broad sections of the country were poorer and 
emptier than iiiey had been in 1900. The settled areas were more 
thickly settled and, with automobiles moving at high speeds in all 
directions, they seemed uncomfortably crowded. A thousand 
Americans and their machines took up as much space as fifty 
thousand Chinese. 

Fertile land that would be needed if the population kept growing 
was deslroyeu each year: not only was it being washed or blown 
away, as \vc read so olten, but also, in settled regions, ir was being 
covered with factories and housing developments, paved wuh con- 
crete and asphalt, condemned lor pipe lines, excavated foi sand and 
gravel, buried under rocks and debris, flooded for power dams and 
lakes with bathing beaches, or converted into an fields, golf links, 
parking lots, drive -in theatt.TS, and automobile iunk)ards. Driving 
througli Westchester County, one found it hard to realize that tliis 
had been a legion of rich farms, like those of Sleepy Hollow, where 
Ichabod Crane “rolled his great green eyes over the fat meadow 
lands, the rich fields of wheat, of rye, of buckwheat, and Indian corn, 
and the oichards burthened with rudd\ Iruit.” 

Not only fertile land but other resources were diminishing from 
year to year; part of the price for winning World War II had been 
the iron ore of the Mesabi Range. Me 'while the industrial 
capacity of the country was gi owing along with its labor force and 
its technical skills The problem of the early 1950s wasn’t how to 
produce wealth — foi the moment there was more than enough ol 
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almost everything for almost everyone — but how'to find considers 
for the products. Instead of admiring the heroes of pioduction, 
says David Riesman, author of The Lonely Crowd, people began to 
emulate the pioneers and heroes of consumption, those who tried 
to set ngv^ fashions in cooking, dicssingi^r#fding, and interior 
decoration,’^ activities that fashiM|%i^azincs described 

as “gracious^ living.” Although social positi*|fSi^3fepend€d the 
n^gl^y thaP people gained, it was coniiag.>rtf’'clct>qnd evcjj^^more 
otihow tli^ spcnflbe mone^-. 

^‘''The\e^t^nce of a large standing am|^51j^ sometl^g nc^^in 
AmeriCifefe and it produced many qualit^^cfchanges. ]^r many 
tl^il^an^^f yoiin^‘ip[icn it prolonged a of depetto^cc on 

soAcnhIag oli^ki3<A|9F^ the their 

parents. It a^ancial prob^fi fofTfit^dle-cl^^^arents 

by supporting the 'it'.ote diOicult years,^ It in- 

volved the existence of^'at including miliUtry in- 
tellectuals who were al^aysfdeVn^ed— though most of them re^ 
sisted the <qpiptatiKin-^t»vcrem{ji^^ the danger of war in ordef 
to get niorq nibncy for t^r prof(^^n. It provided for the national 
secuiity in two ways: elitcfi^lly as a d^W:ie against other nations, 
and internail) b) giving woik to th 64 S^ds of f^ctoiics while taking 
millions gf Arnciicans off the labor market. SecuaiUi rather than 
oppo^tunTt) was becoming tlie national ideal. 

Thcjj^rd “security^ vi’as so popular thaoTt emne to have difTeient 
melipi^p». One of Uie fucanings was saletji^ qi\ simply ini^fance. 
Ever)'%ody wanted to be insured against aUjj.cjrts of^disa5i|jji5s, in- 
cludmg poveity, unemplo)ment, illness, old 'Hgie, and acts^f God; 
the go\crnment had to enter this new fn^ld ai' a mjfasuie of social 
justice. Another meaning w^as >^crc^ , in l^gurd to mi|tary or 
administiative decisions. It became high praiWof a maij to say 
that he was “security-minded/' in other woids, a^le.lja keep olTicial 
secrets. The government undertook a determined search for 
“secuiity risks,'’ beginning with the disloyal 01 p^i>i>^y disloyal, hut 
not there; soon the term was applied to oi unortho- 

dox tonduct (‘*<4rtmks, perverts, nudisi^’’»^, or gfeewto caressing 
unorthodox opiniof|f.0r having /juestion4blc assoQiatqs. Thousands 
of agents were employed by scoics of government bureaus* Con- 
gressional committees, and private or semi-public institutions in 
tracking down security risks, and the agents tiied to justify their 
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cont^ued employrr^ent by finding more and more suspects. Many 
ex-d'ommunists became paid informants and some of them devel- 
oped fabulous powers of memory or imagination. In spite of the 
exticmcs to wl^h^t led, fhe loyalty crusade couldn't be laughed 

cn the Red scare alter World ^^Var 1; this 
ts and real spies in segff^b’^f them, if not 
as led to believe. 

itjg secrets led to the jpreation ,of many 
mp^^, aiiti^d s navoi arsen^S, 

f^t^ving giounds, aitillery ran^e^ and the 
^Sf-king on scciet contiacfs. 1935 

go in the country without bpJI^F^toppj^d 

forbidden Vanderbilt 

the Ring A^ter 1950, 

ly or highway, one 

" with guarded gates, 

behind them. Tom 


out of cxi:>tencei\3i^ 
time there were r^l^ 
so mllny ^ thc^\j'^‘ 
Th^.^necd 

strtct&l a]^eas^ mditS 
al^Sntlc irwlkllatio-ns^ 
fend alc|lQnd''faetoil 
^'ne cd|la 
by an 

estate ^feSSforth 
travelog, by almost any tf^n' 
passed mile after mile 


'^sometimes vViUimu^ much 'sieruf^fh^hat Jay 

<|behrer, the Canibiidge miiuie^^er, hs^A baffed ab^t Nevada: 

’Mid the cactus SSjJthe HuS^s, 

1 will watetf't^ guided niissiles, 

While the old rfiliWhXchcs me, \af'ool 
. -.Yes, ril soon make my appearance, 

^ Soon as I can get mv clearance, 

7ausc the Wild West is where 1 want to be. 




decKions ti\d( w^culd deeply affect the lives of ijKWary 
citiz^ftj|^had'to be ♦ftken without consulting theii representative^ in 
Congress; tw'o exanvpies wcie the defense ol Korea and the idCfrption 
of a ‘‘Clash preJ^ram^ for making hjdiogcn bombs. In the first case 
thcie wasn’t time tc^onsull^in the second, as in other C|Ucstions of 
atomic Xvarfare,*X3bngress and the public couldn'l be given all the 
information dh which the decision was based. One effect of these 
sudden or secret actions was that ordinary citizens felt themselves 
to be living a^nj^normous distance from the guarded tooms in 
which policiqjj^rfe discussed around a table. Many citizco&^eased 
to rcgafcl poime^^as a struggle for power in whiej^ they might per- 
sonally engage; it was becoming pne of thck*Rpeclator sports, like 
baseball; they tuned out the Dodgers and ^stened to the Army- 
McCarthy hearings. The players were professionals and often the 
ordinal y citizen liked them best if they didn't act like amateurs, but 
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played the game hard and dirty. Just as every American boy chose 
a favorite baseball team (“Tm a Giant fan, whathc you?”), so the 
grown citizen had his favorite politicians; he was a McCarthy fan 
(and compared him to Leo Durocher), or a Stevenson fan, or an 
Eisenhower fan. Meanwhile the games that an average citizen played 
hard for himself were office politics, leading a successful private 
life, and trying to be liked in his community. 

There was never a time in American history when private life 
seemed so much more attractive than public life. The quest for 
privacy was reflected, in fiction, by the new emphasis on the good 
qualities of individuals and the bad qualities of institutions (or by 
the pretense, in some of the new-fashioned novels, that institutions 
didn’t exist). In life the same impulse was reflected by the move- 
ment of prosperous families into the open countryside by the 
popularity among those families of high hedges and close-woven 
fences, often protected by No Trespass signs. When I first moved 
to a little New England town in the middle 1920s, there wasn’t a 
No Trespass sign in thirteen thousand acres of woodland and elm- 
dotted meadows; one could ramble or fish or hunt where one 
pleased. By 1950 most of the farms had been sold to city people 
or flooded for a lake, and there were few unposted areas. 

Most of the newcomers planned to enjoy themselves with close 
friends and pursue their own aims in private, v\hatcvcrjhc need 
for conforming to public standards, or simple hypocrisy; but the 
public had icpresentatives in every household. The radio brought 
the news of the world at breakfast time, with a hint of the proper 
opinions to hold about it; the school took over what had been the 
parents’ task, of molding the children into good citizens; and after 
school the television set imposed its idea of standardized enter- 
tainment, What Tocqueville wrote about the citizen of a demo- 
cratic country had become immensely more true in another century. 
“The same equality,” Tocqueville said, “that renders him inde- 
pendent of each of his fellow citizens, taken severally, exposes him 
alone and unprotected to the influence of the greater number. The 
public, therefore, among a democratic people . . . docs not per- 
suade others to its beliefs, but imposes them and makes them per- 
meate the thinking of everyone by a sort of enormous pressure of the 
mind of all upon the individual intelligence.” 
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1 . 

When discussing the changes in American ways during a single 
lifetime, one is always tempted to condemn the present and exalt 
the fresh world of one’s boyhood. “That was a better world,” one 
can’t help sayjng. or implying, to those who live in another day. It 
was indeed a better world in some respects, and notably in its feel- 
ing of sell -confidence, which later gave way to the fear of impending 
disaster. In those days there seemed to be no social problem that 
couldn’t be solved in a few years by intelligence and good will. For 
the private citizen no mistake seemed irretrievable. Even if he was 
convicted of a crinie, he could serve his sentence, then move to the 
West or Texas and start life over again; many valued t^itizens of 
Western towns had curious backgrounds, if anyone had looked 
into them. That was before the time of the individual and inalterable 
record that latei began with the inked footprint of the newborn 
child. The record continued with the reports of his schoolteachers, 
which grew longer year by year, and the files of the dean’s office 
in college; then it expanded with his military service and again 
with his income-tax returns, and again with his social-security 
account, and once again wnth his folder in the personnel files of the 
corporation for which he woikcd, and once or many times again 
with the dossiers compiled by various investigative agencies of the 
federal government — until any prominent citizen could be buned 
ten feel deep in the acciimuiation of papers that would end with his 
death ceiTificatc and his newspaper obituaries, rewritten fiom still 
other files. In a sense the future was being buried under the records 
of the past, and living men were being judged by what they had 
been, not, as in earlier days, by what they might become. 

The first years of the century were a less documented and regi- 
mented age, and they seem more spacious too, since we look at 
them from a distance, but they weren’t a better age for the average 
American. In the 1950s lie earned more money, which would buy 
him better food, clothing, shelter, and more equipment for his 
home. His children were healthier and spent more years in school. 
He could look forward to a longer life, with the prospect of being 
partly supported in his old age, and meanwhile he had more 
leisure and was finding more entertaining ways of spending it. 
There was no longer the gulf that had threatened to open in the 
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1920s between the white-collar classes and men in overalls. Office 
workers had fallen a little in the social scale — as note the observa- 
tions of C. Wright Mills in White Collar — but it was more significant 
that manual workers had risen, both socially and economically; 
often they had moved into the same streets as the white-collar 
people and were driving bigger cars.*^ There was less racial preju- 
dice, including anti-Semitism, or at least it was being less openly 
expressed. The Negroes had made great progress, economically, 
politically, and educationally, and perhaps even greater progress 
had been made by Catholic immigrants from Eastern and Southern 
Europe; they had started as pick-and-shovel workers, but their 
children were playing an important part in the business life of many 
communities. 

All these are measurable changes that have already been rc- 
poitcd at length by the sociologists. What interests me more, and 
has a closer relation to our fature literature, is the change in the 
intimate lives of American families. It seems to me that families 
were learning to have better times togetlier, that they took more 
interest in serving a variety of good food, in cooking and eating 
and playing outdoors, in having pleasantly livable rather than 
showy houses; moie of them owned their homes Hwr if the homes 
were <^h:ibhy, like mile after mile of wooden one-family dwellings 
in Chicago, cars stood outside most of them, waiting to take the 
clr^ldren to a public beach or a pictuic palace. Thcic were more 
children m the average'family, and they were receiving more atten- 
tion. One kept hearing about fiicnds who had planned to spend a 
year or more in Europe, but huiricd home after the first month 
because they were woined about Uic children, who weren’t doing 

2. Anyone who wanted to live ajjain jn an earlier American at^c had only 
to visit some faimmi: sections of I nglish ( anada There be would find llic 
feeling of space and freedom, Ihe lack of No I^e^p.lss signs, the greater self- 
reliance — but abo the uglier, Ic'^s comforlablc houses, the briefer schooling, 
and the abundant but monotonous food, with eveiytlung fned or tiaked. 
FTincc F.dw'ard Island, where I spent a month in l‘>40, seamed almost exactly 
like Cambria County, Pennsylvania, in 1910. I loved the island, but was 
driven away by indigestion. 

By contrast I spent the early months of 1950 in Seattle, where everything 
was modern, including the excellent food in private houses. Hveryoa^ seemed 
to be middle class and literate, no matter what his trade. We lived oH a street 
lined with picture-windowed houses that were owned, not rented, by business 
people, skilled mechanics, and college professors. Ihe milkman, the dry 
cleaner for the neighborhood, and the cleaner’s wife were college graduates, 
as were many of the taxi drivers. 
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well without their pediatricians, dentists, and child psychologists, 
their certified milk, frozen orange juice, and streptomycin. In the 
days when pediatricians were known as child specialists and were 
likely to be homeopaths, Mrs. Malaprop used to say that home- 
opathy was good for infantry, but allopaths, or conventional physi- 
cians, were better for adultery. In the i950s Europe was a continent^ 
for visiting adults, and sometimes for their adulteries, but America 
was the children’s paradise. American society, instead of being 
matriarchal, was becoming filiarchal or pcdocratic. 

Voices — except for those of high-school students — were less 
shrill than I remembered them fiom a Western Pennsylvania boy- 
hood. A mood of gentleness seemed to be spreading over the 
country; half a century before, the older families m the seaboard 
states were almost the only ones who tried to be gentle ['Coplc As 
servants disappcaicd from middle-class households, the family 
itself became a closer group, with Uiore shared tasks. These were 
lightened by a vanv.ty of mechanical scr\'ants; one businessman 1 
know counted twcnty-thice electric molois in his household, as well 
as five internal-corubiistion engines (two cars, an outboard motor, 
a lawnmower. and a garden tractor). Among the most popular 
household apphanccs were entertainment machines reduced to a 
family scale. Public facilities like raihoads, streetcars, buses, 
theaters, conceit halls, stadiums, and coliseums all suffered fiotu 
competition with piivatc faeiiilics like lelcMsion sets and passe ncfcr 
cai '^. ?vlass-transporlaljon s_\ sterns noted a special decline in evening 
trafiic and concluded that families were staying at home. On 
Wednesday evenings, when boxing matches were lelevisco buses 
in Pittsbmgh ran almost empty. 

Husbands and wives not only spent more time together but had 
more intciests in common than at any eaihcr period. Ihey talked 
more frankly about their sexual problems, and the frigid wife, 
instead of being proud in her virtue, began to feel ashamed and 
inferior. Except in a few cities, houses of prosliiiition were no 
longer tolerated; most of the remaining houses in New York and 
Los Angeles were merely telephone numbeis, and the wares were 
likely to be lapped by the police. The relation between the sexes had 
changed immensely for the better at all age ■ vels, beginning with 
the seventh or eighth grade in grammar school. When 1 was that 
age, girls were an alien race, plainly inferior, but gifted with a 
mysterious self-possession that made boys feel awkward in their 
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presence. One speculated about them (“Does she?” — “Jimmy says 
she did it with him”), but one never had much to say to them. By 
the 1950s boys in the seventh grade were making dates and won- 
dering how soon they could go steady. 

The institution of ‘‘going steady” was something new in American 
life; at least it was new for lower-teen-age boys and girls of the 
middle classes. Until the First World War a middle-class girl was 
at least eighteen before she consented to make all her dates with 
one beau — as the “steady” was called in those days — and then she 
was likely to regard herself as informally engaged. In the 1950s 
“going steady” had ceased to imply an engagement; it was an insti- 
tution that existed for its own sake as much as for the future. Its 
popularity seems to have been connected with the general demand 
foT* security: girls said, and boys too, “If I didn’t have a steady I 
might have to go to parties aione,” and they hesitated to run that 
minor risk. “Can we — c’n we go steady?” the boy plucked up his 
couraee to say, as if he were making a proposal of marriage. Often 
the “steadies” got married when they finished high school, if that 
was the end of their education, but they were likely to separate if 
one or both of them went on to college, or sometimes when the 
boy went into the Army. In the meantime the relationship had in- 
volved some degree of sexual intimacy — if usually no more than 
heavy petting — together vsith daily companionship, soThat it had 
come to be a sort of trial mairiage. Thcie was reason to believe that 
it might prepare young people for real marriages, often with other 
partners. 

Relations between parents and cliildrcn were better than they 
had been in the teens and twenties of this century. There wcie fewer 
attempts at dictation by the parents, wJio had been advised to be 
“permissive,” and also fewer lebellions by the chiidten, with a 
little more frankness on both sides. The gulf between gcncratjons 
had seemed to be widest in the jears after World War 1; at that 
time young people avoided the company of their elders, who were 
thought to be stuffy, conventional, and unprepared to hear the 
jokes that young people told among themselves; also the paients 
didn’t know what the children wainted out of life. “Mother and I 
don’t see why you insist on going to New York [or Chicago or 
Paris],” they would say in the 1920s, and the child) cn would try to 
explain, but with a feeling that they wouldn’t be understood. 
Usually they ended by going, and afterward they saw the parents 
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only once or twice a year. In the 1950s the older children saw their 
parents oftener and sonielimes took their advice, so that the two 
generations seemed to be closer together. There was, however, 
merely an appearance of understanding, based on the absence of 
scoldings and rebellions, and the parents were as far from the 
children as they had been from their own fathers and mothers; per- 
haps the real gulf was even wider. That too might be a subject for 
novels in the future. 

The young writers of this age — I am thinking of those born 
after 192U — belonged to the first generation that really grew up 
with the automobile, the first for which driving three or four thou- 
sand pounds of steel at sixty miles an hour became as instinctive as 
walking and more habitual; nobody liked to walk any more. They 
were also the first to grow up with radio, the jukebox, and talking 
pictures — that is, with omnipresent voices and music — just as still 
younger persons, born after 1940, would be the first to grow up 
with television. The efiect on both groups was to make them more 
car-minded and piclurc-mindcd and to occupy much of the time 
they might have spent m reading. On the average they had probably 
read fewer books tiian their elders at the same age — or it might 
be more accurate to say that the reading, even for future writers, 
began later in life, wher they were m college rather than when they 
were in high school. I’hey were the first generation to attend new 
high schools at a time when secondary education had become 
almost universal and teen-age bo}s and girls composed an in- 
dependent society, lescntlul ol inicrfcrencc by older people. The 
education thev leccivcd w^as dilTcrcnt, with more stress laid on ad- 
justment to the group and less on competitive achievement in their 
studies; m high school there were also fewer themes to write, less 
hoinewoik, less study of foreign languages, and a less thorough 
grounding in English. They wcie being prepared to get along with 
people rather than to manipulate words or ideas. 

The new wi iters w'crc childien duiing the depression, which 
most of them later seemed to have forgotten, although there were 
signs tfiat the fear of poverty was still embedded in their minds. 
They served in the Second World War if they were old enough; 
many of them spent live or six years in unifoiiii. They learned much 
about waifarc, somcw'hat less about foreign countries, and more 
about Americans of all types, wlnle they also acquired the habit 
uf locking to the goveinment for food, clothing, and answers to 
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the question, “What shall I do next?“ The habit continued for 
many after their discharge from the armed forces, since the govern- 
ment sent them checks to pay for Ihcir educatton, a few 
dollars extra for wives and children; most ofi|^em had married 
)oung Meanwhile ^tjili younger writers w|ggltl^^av|ng lJ^jjj^i>hare 
of militaiy hic — some ^ith assignments Jn^aiiaa — and weS# being 
taught to hold a simila^titude albptjfeerful, 

and aIl-nourishing,start5^In ^viliai|g|fc ll|tfl‘grdiW‘V{Ould benefit 
from the longest perlcxi ofqDtosperit^ this fcuntiy M s jy^ wn — the 
state was also responsible for that, tfiTOugh its — 

and both would learn to fear a sudden disaster^ilMiHHfir world 
might go dowwto rum. 

The two giOH|^s together were sometimes called **the silcnt^n- 
eration," though I clon't know whj— unJess it fs because they Kad 
published fewer books and magazind /articles about themselves 
than their piedecessois had published at the same ages. That was 
largel) the fault of publishers and cditora^or rather of the public 
thev seive, which scemed^p be jpss mteifeSM mlRearing new voices 
than it had been in the 1^206, afJfB ¥ restl|||thal moie novels lha®. 
ever beloic icmaincd in mahiHfiptv^ut t» word “silent” may 
also have refcired to the fact that young wimrs were expressing 
\ery few political opinions Once I thoq|ht‘^T-h4k failure to 
express opinions was duc^ caution, but Ijtcr I came totleS&^e that 
tl^y didn t want to “sqimd f>tT" about quc^ortlthey weren’t quali- 
fied to uiswer, they didn’t fike people wholKiundcd off The }oung 
Winters and then fiiends were not at all sil^ in syi|^alhctio effcm- 
parfjr; in !act the) were fond of explaining ’|heinselvjs, simply *ind 
canBidl) Some of tliem said -I have heard l|^ phKKe several times 
— tliat the) felt as if they wcic standing at tWi edge of a cliff; soon 
they might be pjjshcd oil, or the chIT might erumW©; 

Not many of them — or only one grou]>— displayed the personal 
rcckjfessncss of their piedcccssois, who had bcAjcvcd that the ground 
w; ^^al> lc underfoot and that they could, if tf^^JIcSircd, assume 
wajipfstures without losing their balance, lit |p^^tcr days whep 
sc^fcty itself was endangered, many young began to ap- 

preciatet^hc solid imikfaditons it offcied, including love, mariiage, 
and children. They wantccl to fail in love, get married, and Iiave 
children while there was still time. If they w'erc apprentice writcis, 
most of them waited to study the technique of litcratuic, defend 
its traditions, and learn to enjoy its picasuics, they wcicn't qui'c 
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so eager to rush into print. The generation as a whole seemed to 
have no such hunger for social distinction as had been felt by young 
niep 1920s — by Scott Fitzgerald, for example, who wanted 

to make the bes<|fcating club at Princeton and marry “the most 
beautit^/girl-|n Georgia,” as hb*i)oastcd that he was 

doing3iaW-.Princeton.4h^^Jffiars later every junior was elected to tin 
eatinj^ub; had.. decided that no one should be 

left out. the names of men 

pledged t %^e ypnior s Jcietie^n Tap E>ay* s5 not to discnmi- 
nate a|p|||j|M wlio bad fctefifi o^<5rlooked. 

try so hard to get* their names m the papers 
or c\’en’|KfflM«SfflrTOe business world. “Why kill y<Mirself earning 
abft income,’^ they asked, “when the governmejHt takes most of 
it in taxes?*’ Comparatively few at' them wanted to woik ior them- 
selves or for somebody elsif^s small business in which advancement 
might be rapid if the business pro^^pcicd; as a rule they didn’t like 
“ifs.” They saki, r/iakinafim of theii modest ambitions, “A steady 
job, a liUlc house %ear*e golf hnkj^ and S big family.” Again they 
.|aid, “We want to and most of them conformed 

to social rules in ordj^to be piolelf^ as little as possible. 

There was one ^irly ]^r|e group that refL^ed to conform and 
waged agdogged soft rebellion — against what it is hard to say, 
becau'§63thc group had np program, but.possibly against the whole 
body of laws, cus|pnt|f’, fears, habile ^of thought, and literij|'y 
standards that had beeil accepted by other membei's ol the genera- 
tioit.vThc rebellion waS^individual and nilhli^lic; each of the rebels 
simply rcfusecl to accept any medeh in htcraiuic or life, th^t oWer 
people asked him to e^glulatc. Some made a cuHaout ot heavy drink- 
ing, promiscuity, srtidking marijuana, or almost any other for- 
bidden pleasure, but their real delights were diivjjpg fast — if they 
could get hold of automobiles — and listening to cool jazz. They 
liked to be “cool,”^at is, withdrawn. Often they talked a)?out 
being “undcrg«)ppc!Pand called ihcmselvcs “the beat gene^alOT'’; 
j|| was John v^o invented the second phrase, and llpan- 

publishcd long wft^rativc, On the RimcU is the* best record of:ilpir 
lives. In two respects they were like the UMivcntionalgaiajorHy 
of young people: tboy had no interest in politi. ^ even as a specta^tor 
sport, and they were looking for something to believe, an essentially 
religious faith that would permit them to live peace with their 
world. 
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Whatever course of action the new writers followed — whether 
they were conformists or thought of themselves as a rebellious 
underground — they seemed to be a new race of Americans, with a 
new relation to the state, a new picture of the world overseas, a new 
attitude toward loVe and the family, and generally with new values, 
even though they bewailed the lack of them. They had a new con- 
sciousness and a new subconscious too, one that led to dreams of 
being unmolested and violent nightmares of destiuction. When 
among themselves they seemed to be speaking a new language. 
Their realism about the world they lived in and their level-eyed 
candor both held a promise for the future. Even the nihilists among 
them, by rejecting everything old, seemed to be clearing the ground 
for new structures. I liked and respected the new writers as a group. 
My one complaint against them would be that they weren’t yet 
producing new works of literature. They weren't expressing their 
new sense of life. They weren't coming forward with myths and 
heroes — that is, with archet)pical stories and chaiacters — for the 
new age in which they lived. 


2 . 

What I am recommending to the younger writers isn't merely that 
they should treat new subjects taken from the pnvatc and public 
lives of Americans today. That would be a simple course of ac- 
tion, but they could follow it without producing a literature of their 
own. The fact is that new subject matter has appealed pretty widely 
in recent fiction. It can be found even — or perhaps one should say 
especially — in the lower reaches of fiction, that is, m contcssional 
stories (“Mother Is Bugged at Me”) and in chain-store and super- 
market monthlies, which make a special elTort to deal with con- 
temporary problems. There is aEo new material, though rather less 
of it, in some of the serious novels by younger writers. One notes, 
however, that the style and structuie of the novels, like the formulas 
of the magazine stories, arc almost always traditional; some of the 
wine is new, but the wineskins have been used before. In ofder to 
express a new sense of life, something more is needed than new 
melodies in a familiar mode; there must also be new signatures and 
tempos. In literature theic must be new rhythms of speech, new 
images, new characters, and new methods of telling stories. 
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It is of course possible that we have reached a wintry time at 
which our civilization has become incapable of creating new lit- 
erary forms. Here I am thinking of Spengler, who told us that West- 
ern art was losing its vitality, like Roman art ynder the twelve 
Caesars. Others have pointed out that The Decline of the West 
contains many errors and misinterpretations, so that we can hardly 
accept Spengler as a prophet. Still, his two-volume work is full of 
sidelights on historical events and stimulating figures of speech, and 
some of the figuics might cast light on the situation in American 
literature. 

Reading the second volume, I came across a long metaphor that 
suggests what was happening to young writers in the 1950s. Speng- 
ler iS about to discuss the Arabian or Magian culture, which, he 
says, originated in S)ria and Alcsopotamia and spread westward 
across the Roman Empire in the hist centuiies of the Christian era. 
It was completely new in spiiit, but, as it moved westward, it 
accepted the U ms of the declining Classical civilization, so that 
there was a conllict between the iorms and the new sense of life 
that was stiuggling for self-expression. To describe that conflict, 
Spengler uses the term '‘pseudomoiphism,” which he then explains: 

In a rock stratum arc embedded crystals of '' mineral. Clefts and 
cracks occur, whaler filters in, and the crystals are gradually washed out, 
so that in due course only their hollow mold remains. Then come vol- 
canic outbursts whicli explode the mountain; molten masses pour m, 
stiffen, and crystalize out in their turn. But these aie not free to do so in 
thefr own special forms. They must fill up the spaces that tliey find 
available. Thus there arise distorted forms, crystals whose inn.i struc- 
ture contradicts their external shape, stones of one kind presenting 
the appearance of stones of another kind. The mineralogists call this 
p hen om c non pse u cl o mor p h os is , 

By the term “historical pseudomorphosis” I propose to designate those 
cases in which an older alien Culture lies so massively over the land that 
a young Culture, born in this land, cannot get its breath and fails not 
only to achieve pure and specific expression forms, but even to develop 
fully its own sclf-consciousness. All that wells up from the depths of the 
young soul is cast in the old molds, young feelings stiffen in senile 
works, and instead of rearing itself up in its own creative power, it 
can only hate the distant power with a hate that ‘^rows to be monstrous. 

It seems to me that a good deal of American writing after World 
War II, including most of the serious novels and not a little of the 
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poetry, was essentially pseudomorphic. One thinks of all the novels 
about the second war that were written in Hemingway’s early style, 
so that the auUjofs seemed to picture themselves as part of a beaten 
army falling back from the Isonzo. One thinks of the other war 
novels — hut sometimes they are the same books — that have utilized 
Dos Passes’ many devices for presenting a collective experience. He 
was using them to show that individuals are helplessly crushed by 
society, where most of the new novelists wanted to emphasize the 
resistance of good men to social preisiircs” often the borrowed 
devices ended by the authors’ purpose. Again one thinks 

of the elegant novels about Cleveland and Princeton and Long 
Island that were written under the sJmdow of Henry James and in 
the asthmatic, comma-dotted style ci his later years — as if the 
authors were tired expatriates who liad to pause for breath after 
speaking two or three words, instead of being young stay-at-homes 
bursting with eneip . One thinks of the new avant-garde and its 
bold experiments, vvhich were bolder when the Prds avant-garde 
performed them in 1^>20 or even 1910. One thinks of all the new 
poets in the tradition of T. S. Eliot, who himself started^ writing in 
the tradition of the forgotten Harvard poets of the 1 890s, with their 
Greek learning, their mixture of paganism and Catholicism, their 
desire to achieve French vvoildliness, and their belief that poetic 
dramas arc the highest form of literature. Eliot wrote poems they 
had all tried to write; he even mastered the poetic drama, in which 
they had all faJed. In the 1 950s a b<ittaIion or two of little Eliots 
were trying to realize, for a second time, the frustrated di earns of 
Philip Henry Savage, Cabot Lodge, and Trumbull Stickney, whose 
names they had scarcely heard. 

Yet the poets, and the novelists too, were more than imitators and 
cpigoni. Underneath the old foims and methods was a new sense of 
lile and perhaps the beginnings of a new culture, born in this land, 
but — as Spcngler said ol the Magian culture— -it had failed not only 
“to achieve pure and spccilic expression forms, but even to develop 
fully its own self-consciousness.'’ Spcngler was thinking of a longer 
historical period, but, on a greatly icduced scale, his remarks might 
apply to our own times. In the 1950s, as m Alexandria under the 
Ptolemys and Rome under the Caesars, young emotions had 
stiffened in senile works, and I am ^urc that many young writers 
felt an unconscious hatred for the great figures of another day, who 
were forcing them into molds that kept them from breathing. 
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Not being a Spenglerian fatalist, I believe that the new expression 
forms will appear before it is too late, but I don’t know what they 
will be; there are all sorts of possibilities. The npvel, for example, 
has shown signs of becoming a frozen form resembling architecture 
rather than music. The form might decongeal an^, instead of novels 
like funerary monuments, we might have loosely conceived narra- 
tives that carried one or many heroes through a variety of adven- 
tures. The subconscious feelings of the age have revealed them- 
selves more freely in so-culled interplanetary fiction, and perhaps 
in hard-boiled detective stories, than in any conventional novels. 
Perhaps the visions of the interplanetary writers might be brought 
down to earth, or they might be treated by men of greater talent. 
Poets might write more "olksongs and ballads, as W. H. Auden 
did at one stage of his career; there are new and simpl* emotions 
waiting to be expressed in a new language. The search for a religious 
faith to guide us througn this time of troubles might lead to apoc- 
alyptic wc.k , those which appeared in such numbers at the 
beginning of the Chiistian era. 

Today A seems possible that the whole subjective and introspective 
tendency that lias dominated the modern movement in literature — 
beginning with Beudclaire or Dostoevski or whatever great name 
we choose — is di awing to its end. The new literature might be con- 
cerned not with personal feelings on the deepest level, but with inter- 
personal relations. 1 hat would be a logical result of the new ed- 
ucational system, w'hich is leaching children to get along with other 
children and be extraverts. The new system is failing — it h:>snh even 
made a serious elioit — to teach the elements of good redoing and 
writing to the niiihons. A final possibility must be considered that 
printed literature, in the future, will be written for and read only 
by scholars. For the public at large it might give way to picture 
books, or to spoken and tapc-iecordcd stories, or else to dramas 
and serials composed for television or the new medium that will 
come after it. 

Whatever the new forms may be, 1 am not at all sure that I 
shall like them when they do appear. They won't be my forms and 
won’t express my spirit, but 1 know (hey are needed if the new age 
. is to become fully conscious of its own sj it. I can think of one 
way in which their appearance might possibly be hastened. Some 
of the new writers — not all of them, for literature is a broad field 
that permits many simultaneous efl’orts in many directions — but 
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at least a few might abandon the study of advanced techniques and 
hidden symbols, along with the effort to reproduce what has already 
been written. Mpst writers of the age have started by learning the 
traditional forms, into which they have tried to mold their subject 
matter; I am suggesting that some of them might reverse the process. 
Faulkner said in his courtly way, ‘1 was coeval with the time when 
one could escape an education.” A higher education is good for 
most writers — the higher the better — but a few might try to escape 
it, like Faulkner, instead of studying his methods in postgraduate 
courses and trying to’ tell a story in his manner. They might start 
with the simplest things, as Hemingway did when he was learning 
to be a writer. They might tell what really happened, and to whom, 
and how they truly felt about it, not how they had been taught to 
feel or were expected to feel Then the form of their wTiting would 
be determined by the subject matter and it might — in one case 
out of ten or a thousand — be as new as the sense of life it was in- 
tended to express. 

The recent period in American literature has been a sort of 
interval or interregnum. One is impressed by the gcneially high 
technical level of writing in all fields. The poets have been erudite 
and generally honest, the novelists have been skilled and sensitive, 
but only the critics have seemed to know wheie they were going; 
most of the others wrote as if they were waiting for st^mething or 
someone to give their work a more definite direction. Mere talent 
has been relatively common; it was conviction and character that 
were needed. The result has been a fluid situation in which the in- 
fluence of a single great writer might prove to be decisive, in the 
fashion that Hemingway was decisive for the 1920s and Faulkner 
for a whole group of Southern novelists. If such another great 
writer appears and creates new forms, new myths and heroes that 
speak for this age, then the lesser but talented men and women 
surrounding him will arrange themselves into a new configuration, 
like lion filings around a magnet, and perhaps we shall have an- 
other great period in American writing. 
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